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America has long wanted and 
needed this fountain pen set 


Here is a brand new kind of gift for busy men, and 
women also—another Sheaffer achievement. It is a 
rich and beautiful desk set, holdin} two fountain 
pens, so that they are always ready for instant use. 
The pens, of course, are the famous Sheaffer Life. 
times, made of the jewel-like Radite and made to 
give hard service for a lifetime. The base is of fines 
plate jlass and the sockets are of lustrous and imper- 
ishable Radite, holding, the pens in vacuums, so that 
they cannot dry out. Both black and red ink always 
at hand. This splendid and practical gift, in differ 
ent styles and sizes, now at better stores everywhere. 


Prices, including long pens, from $10 to $30 


SHEAFFE 


PENS*+ PENCILS+ SKR 
W A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


FORT MADISON IOWA 
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T Wil! Train You 
at Home to fi 


Big- 


Job! 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200 
~and do it easier—not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit 


yourself for a real job in the great electrical industry. 


I'll show you how. 





look What These Cooke 
trained Men are Earning 


Makes $700 In 24 
Da: Radi 


ys in o 
“*Thanks to your interest- 
ing Course i page over $700 
in 24 days adio, Of 
course, this is alittle above 
the average but I run from 
$10 to $40 clear profit every 
day; you can see what your 
training | hes done for me.’ 

"RE McNABB, 
848 ering f St.,Atlanta,Ga. 


$70 to$80 a Week 
for Jacquot 
**Now I am specializing in 
autoelectricity and battery 
work and make from Mah 
to $20a week and am just 
etting started. 1 don’ t be- 


jo Springs, Goto. 


enee aw Bee 8 for 
hreck 


“Use ne name asa refer- 
ence and depend on me as a 
booster. The biggest thing 

* lever did was answer —_ 
advertisement. I am 
aging better than $50 9 4 
month from my own busi- 

to mak 


Phoenix, -Ariz. 


Piant Engineer — 
Pay Raised 150% 
“I was a dumbbell in elec- 
tricity until I got in touch 
m@ with you Mr. Cooke, but 
now I have charge of a bi 
plant including 600 motors an: 
irect a force of 34 men—elec- 
tricians, belper: y sal. 
ery bi thap 


GEORGE ILLINGWORTH, 
63 Calumet Road, 
Holyoke, Mase, 


olitits FING 


ate) extra = 


Please 


mention 


Today even the ordinary Electrician 
—the “screw driver” kind—is mak- 
ing money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man—the man who knows 
the whys and wherefores of Electri- 
city—the Electrical Expert—who is 

icked out to “‘boss” the ordinary 

lectricians—to boss the Big Jobs— 
the jobs that pay $3,500 to $1 ,000 a 
Year, € Get in line for oneof these “Big 
Jobs.”” Start by enrolling now for my 
easily learned,quickly grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home- 
Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; 
you don’t have to be a High Schoo 
Graduate. As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need 
andI will give you that training. My 
Course in Electricity is simple, thor- 
ough and complete and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education or 
—_- yt? the chance to 
me, in av short time, an 
“Plectrical Expert, " able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week, 


No Butea Gheree for rr 
orking Outf 

With me, you do practical dims 
home. You start right in after your 
first few lessons to work at your pro- 
fession in the regular way and make 
extra moncy in your spare time. For 
this you need tools, and I give them 
to you—5 big complete working 
outfits, with tools, measuring 
instruments and a real elec- 
tric motor. 
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MAIL 

COUPON 
FOR MY tee 
FREE 


L. cus COOKE 
Chief Engineer 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Elec- 
gl sure am I that after studying 

ne, you, too, can get into the “bi 

Wcdes in Electrica work, that I wi 
paw a. under bond to return every single 
geang see me in tuition, if, when you have 

Sniebe py Course, you are not satisfied it 

as the best investment you ever made. 
back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chi- 

‘o Engineering Works, Ine. -, a two million 
dollar institution, thus assuring to every stu- 
dent enrolled, not only a wonderful training 
in Electricity, but an unsurpassed Student 
Service as well, 


Get Started Now — Mail Coupon 


I want to send you my El Electrical Book 
and Proof Lessons, both These cost you 
nothing and you aT enjoy them. Make the 
start today for a bright future in Electricity. 
Send in Coupon—NOW. 


L.L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 


And 


L.L.COOKE, _ The Man 
. 79, Who Makes 
2150 Lawrence “ 
Ave., Chicago 


e at once without obliga- 

illustrated book and 
complete Fetatis of your Home Study 
Course in Electricity, ineluding your 
outfit and employment service offers. 


Pay” 
en 


‘* 
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Satin-lined Gift Case 

included in Sets — $8, 

$8.50 and $11—ac- 
cording to size 


The Chief Attraction at 
Christmas Headquarters 


“Parker “Duofold “Duette 


in Satin Lined Gift Case de luxe 


RDER early—forasChrist- 

mas nears,there’ll be stand- 
ing room only at the counters 
where Parker Duofold Pens 
and Pencils are sold. 

Many late shoppers were 
turned away last year empty 
handed —the supply of these 
beautiful sets was wholly inad- 
equate. If you were one of those 
you know howtrue this is— 
how timely our caution to 
choose your Parker Duofolds 
ahead of all other gifts, 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY .: 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


No other pen and pencil set 
can take the place of the Parker 
Duofold Duette in the hearts 
and hopes of your loved ones. 

The shapely Black-tipped Lacquer- 
red Pen with Hand-size Grip, Free 
Swinging Balance and 25-year Point. 
And to match it, the Hand-size Pencil 
that turns lead OUT and IN. 

Pens and Pencils sold separately if 
desired: Parker Over-size Duofold Pen, 
$7; Pencil, $4; Duofold Jr. size Pen, $5; 
Pencil, $3.50; Lady Duofold Pen, $5; 
Pencil, $3. 

Now ready at all good pen counters. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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Outside the wind howls, the rain beats 


against the window; men and women, 
overtaken by the storm, hurry along the 


streets bending to its fury. 


But as for you, you are cruising in the 
tropic warmth of the South Seas, or gal- 
loping on a wiry little pony across West- 
ern plains to the rescue of the sweetest 
girl in the world. For you have before 
you the magic of printer’s ink and paper 
that is called a book and that is ready at 
any time, if it knows its business, to take 
you into the realms of imagination, ro- 
mance, and mystery that are mapped in- 


side the author’s fertile brain. 


It is true that books may be as tedious 


as life itself sometimes seems to be, or 


again they may serve to stir your deep- 
the 


est emotions, set free fine instincts 
of courage and manhood that are in all 


us. 


that I am 
books that 


It is of books like these last 


thinking as I write this are 
made not necessarily to inform and edu- 
cate but to thrill. 

oldest and hest-established publishers in 


this 


stir and One of the 
House, at 79 
York Citv—has 
of the Ameri 
can people by publishing the sort of books 
are all 


Chelsea 
New 


found the wav to the hearts 


country 


Seventh Avenue, 


we hungry for, and publishing 
them at a price that is within the reach of 
all of us. The other day | 


sells 


stood in a 


store which these Chelsea House 


books, both in the seventy-five-cent and 
two-dollar editions, and I asked the clerk 
what sort of people bought these books. 


“All sorts,” was his answer. ‘There 


is a rich old banker down the block wham 
sends his man around every week to md 
the latest copies of the Chelsea Howge 
hooks, there’s a lawyer, a college p 
fessor, and an advertising man in ¢ 
neighborhood to whom we sell regularly 
but for the most part our customers 
young men and women coming up in 
world, anxious for the good things 
life, eager to from 


escape monoton 


existence,” : 
r ” . 6 
“Youth must be served,” as the sayings 
goes, and the books reviewed here are 
for the young of 
the 


heart 


America—not neceg- 
years but the 
who have not lost their 


for adventure. 


aN) 


sarily for young in 
young in 


zest 


AGAINST 


A Marcia 


ca House, 


GIRL Opps, a Love Story by 
Published by Chel- 


New York City. 


Montaigne, 
79 Seventh Avenue, 


Price 75c. 


The girl, walking carelessly down a wooded 
road that led from her humble home, suddenly 
fell back fear. The 
crumpled huddled on the 

was dressed 
had 
That 


train of 


startled with a cry of 


form of a man lay 


bridle path in front of her He 


in well-cut riding clothes and evidently 


girl's dis- 
circumstances 


been thrown from his horse. 


covery set into action a 


that make up one of the most charming and 


at the same time stories that it 


for these 
the most 


exciting love 


has been fortune to 


Here 


circumstances stumbling into the life 


our come upon 


many moons. was a girl ‘in 
moderate 
of the owner of a vast estate, falling passion 
on every 
barriers to the course of her love. Itis 
tell that surmounts these 
barriers and comes out triumphant in the ent 


You this book 


like action mixed with your romance. 


ately in love with him and finding 


hand 
she 


enough to you 


must get for yourself if you 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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nd for this Free Book! 


FASCINATING BOOK of Detective stories that shows how ordinary 
boys and men have won nationwide fame, thousands of dollars in rewards, 
and important official positions by solving finger print mysteries! 


. . « Shortly before midnight a young 
couple slipped away from the dance. The 
sought out a long, low, rakish roadster. Wit 
powerful headlights picking out the path, it 
moved cautiously through the parking space 
and out onto the high road. 


“Barly next morning—a farm boy found the 
proces body crumpled in the wayside ditch. 
ncealed in the bushes at the side of the road 


wine boy’s lifeless body, also shot from be- 
ind.” 


Who had committed the murder? 


Read the rest of the story on page 15 of our 
new Finger Print book. Find out how the 
murderers were traced, tried and convicted 
and how a certain finger print expert solved 
five murder mysteries and secured 97 convic- 
tions in less than a year. 


Find out how you can become a Finger 
Print Expert. 


Thirteen Thrilling Stories 
of Mystery and 
Achievement 


Thirteen stories of crime, daring robberies, myste- 
tous murders, thrilling escapes. You'll enjoy *'Snow- 

es.” @ great dope story—‘'The Invisible Finger 
Print,” a blackmail mystery. 


in “Foiled,’’ a true account of a great political coup, 
you'll read of the astounding rise of a young country 

pher who saved the Mayor of his city and 
was later appointed to the most important identifica- 
tion position in the state. 


You'll read of men who achieved fame, big rewards 
tnd important positions in a short time through the 
Mudy of finger prints. 

Any man who can read and write can be- 
come a finger print expert. 


Please mention this 








PARTIAL LIST 

Recently appoinied 
e 

Finger Print Ex- 

erts of these 

tes, Cities and 
Institutions. 

State of lowa 


Livingston, 
‘Alhambra, 


Havana. Cubs 


Finger Print Experts 
Needed! 


More and more the detection of crime resolves itself 
into a problem of identification. Trained men are 
needed every month to fill the new positions that are 
created. cords show that University of Applied 
Science graduates get first choice at the bi i 
tions. Listed below are some of the city an 
bureaus to which U. of A. S. men have been ap- 
pointed. 


You can learn finger print identification in 
a few months in your spare time—at home. 


Send the Coupon! 


This book cannot be bought at any newsstand or 
bookstore—but it will be sent to you FREE if you 
write to us atonce. Thirty-two pages, illustrated in 
color with weird crime pictures. This book explains 
— opportunities in the finger print world—shows 

w you can get your training in a few months—tellis 
how you ean get a professional finger print outfit 
free. Write for this book today. 


University of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14.99 Chicago, Ill. 





University of Applied Science, Dept. 14-09 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your 32- e illustrated book 
“Finger Prints."’ 1 understand that there is ab- 
solutely no obligation, Also tell me how I can 
ome a finger print expert by studying a few 
months in spare time—and how I can get a pro- 
fessional finger print outfit free. 
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A SEASIDE Mystery, a Detective Story by 

Christopher B. Booth, Published by Chel- 
sea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75c. 

Seaside was a pretty little summer colony 
near New York, conventional enough to all 
outward appearances. But it had among its 
well-to-do and eminently respectable residents 
others of a more colorful and racy character. 
There was the good-natured bootlegger’s wife 
for example, and Babs Lane, the girl about 
When 


the hand bag of one of the aristocrats was 


whom there seemed to hang a mystery. 


stolen from the porch of the clubhouse, this 


strangely mixed group found itself plunged 


into a tragic situation. Then along came Jim 
Bliss, just a slow, plodding, painstaking detec- 
tive, no Sherlock Holmes or superman about 
Jim. Nevertheless by the use of common 


sense and a keen understanding of human 
nature, Jim was able to solve a problem that 
had me, for one, guessing through every page 


book. My 


Jim down all the crooked paths that 


of this fascinating advice is to 
follow 
led from the country-club porch, and before 
you read the last three or four chapters put 
down your answers to the questions the author 
Then finish the book and see if you 


poses. 


come out where Jim did. 


A ND THE Wor_p IN Ercnty Hovwrs, an 
Adventure Story by William Wallace 
Cook, Published by Chelsea House, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. Price 75c. 
Though the feet of America are planted 
firmly on the ground ever so many of us have 
our eyes in the air these days. Despite all 


the progress that our flyers have made there 


is a whole new world to be explored up above 


us. What a subject for writers of fiction! 

man's ever-increasing conquest of the air. And 
how few have been able to get the sweep and 
Well, here is 
William Wallace Cook for one, who has done 
In “Around the World 


Hours” he has written an epic of 


adventure that go on wings. 


it to the queen’s taste. 
in Eighty 
the air lanes that is memorable. Here is the 


tory of a race around the 


world by airplane, 
onus of one hundred thousand dollars fot 
David Whitley if he 


trip within a 


should complete the 


week and finish ahead of his 


unscrupulous rival. It is a story that zooms 


Please mention this magazine 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


along like a racing plane, taking you with it 
at a speed that you would never dream pos- 
By all 
means let Mr. Cook take you for the ride of 
your life. 


sible either in airplanes or in fiction. 


WY 


All the books reviewed above are priced 
at seventy-five cents and are to be had at any 
reputabie dealer's. In addition to these, Chel- 
sea House publishes regularly, two-dollar noy- 
els that you will be proud to have in your 
library. These are new, full length, and writ- 
ten by masters in their profession. Here, for 
example, is one of them. 
| ae IsLAnD, by Frank Carruthers, Pub- 
lished by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Aye- 
nue, New York City. Price $2. 

Time and again you have read of a man 
and a woman cast away on a desert island 
Yes, old stuff, as old 

Robinson Crusoe and other stories that kept 
you awake long after bedtime when you were 
And only in that re 
namely, that it is as old as romance 
itself—is “Terror Island” like anything that 
before. Mr. Carruthers has 


“Old stuff,” you say. 


a wide-eyed youngster. 


spect 


you have read 
distilled the very essence of romance for your 
delight in this masterful book. As he writes 
he takes the reader with him to an island of 
mystery and enchantment where adventure 
abounds and the unexpected is always happen- 
ing. It is our bet that not since you werea 
kid have you read a book that will stir you $0 


strongly as this smashing story. 


WY 


ww GUNS, by 
Published 


by Chelsea 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


Owen Baxter, 
House, 79 Sev 
Price $2. 


George 


This is the story of a bluff—a desperate one 


played by a desperate man who dared not lose 
his reputation as a gun fighter. It is a story 
filled with quick shooting, 


keen-eyed men and girls of the sort that only 


galloping horses, 
the great West can rear. You will never te 
eret the time you spend turning the pages of 
“Wooden Guns,” and when you have finished 
you will say to yourself as I did, “Why don't 
-riting people give us more stories like this?” 
Big Jim, the hero of this yarn, is one of the 
finest figures that ever rode a pony up 4 
Western horizon, and whenever he appears @ 
the scene there’s action galore. Get to know 
him in this book—he’s a friend worth having. 
advertisements 
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will train you AT HOME for 
a better job and a big Raise 
in pay! —Chiet Engineer Dunlap 


If you are now earning less than $40 
a week, better go into Electricity 
where Experts earn from $60 to 
$200 a week! Men with only com- 
mon schooling can i kly master 
my new, simplified Job-Method of 
instruction. And you can, too! 
I send you four costly outfits, as a part of 
my course. With them you learn bell- 
wiring, then electric light and power house- 
wiring, and when you're only that far I send 
you a wireman’s card so you can go out 
and make money SOON AFTER EN- 
ROLLING 
The third outfit is a $10 motor—sent to you 
knock-down. I have you wind the field and 
the armature, assemble and wire it, change 
it over into a generator. Mind you, the 
same type motor as the big fellows in a 
power plant. The fourth outfit is a regular 
RADIO set, which 
you assemble and 
wire under my di- 
rection 
That's the way I 
teach E lectricity at 
home. That's why 
my students get 
ahead fast, why 
my graduates can 
holddown good jobs, 
why Burgkart had 
This $20 Motor given 114, diffic ulty in plac- 
ing them in fine positions at good pay 
My training goes way beyond “ Applied 
Electricity.’ It is no one-man idea 23 
noted Engineers, America’s greatest, pre- 
ared this course I give you Electrical 
wNgineering subjects, Electrical Drafting, 
Radio, Business Management, Auto Elec- 
tricity—all at one small price and on 
easy terms. 
Send coupon for my free book. Find out 
why The American School, the NO- 
PROFIT HOME STUDY SCHOOL can 
offer you this wonderful opportunity. 


The American School 


Dept.E9192, Drexel Ave, & 58th St.,Chicago 


Please mention 
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ELECTRICAL EXPERTS WANTED 


POWER-PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted, for Middle West light and power prop- 
erty. Fairly good technical education required. 
Also ability to handle twenty to thirty men 
necessary (Name on request.) 


DISTRIBUTION Superintendent Wanted 
In town of 10,000 peopl ie. Must have experience 
in operating and maintenance. Location in 
New England. (Name on request.) 


ELECTRICAL 
EXPERT 


Experienced in mechanical and electrical instal 
lations, repairs, tests, plant construction and 
operation wanted for F lorida. (Name on request.) 


MAINTENANCE MAN WANTED 

To handle all maintenance work for a group of 
sub-stations; must be able to make routine tests, 
inspections and repairs to all sub-station equip- 
ment, such as relays, grounds, arresters, trans- 
formers, oil switches, etc.; only men accustomed 
to such responsibility as this will be considered; 
location Southeastern states; reply giving com- 
plete outline of education and experience with 
references. (Name on request.) 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN WANTED 
For big hotel now under construction. Must 
understand maintenance, installation _and re- 
pairs of large privately owned plant. Executive 
ability essential. (Name on request.) 


Hlwmination 
Design Man 


nerlenced in industrial, commercial and spe- 
c vial lighting work in largé central station prop- 
erty operating in Eastern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, Give age, experience, salary ex- 
pected and when av ‘ailable. (Name on request.) 


METER TESTER AND REPAIRMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in three, phase meter 
testing and repairing, about 25- years old, 
Must be enercetic, know how to Hs 3 and 
have capabilities for assuming greater responsi- 
bilities. State salary, age, etc., fi letter. (Name 
on request 


ENGINEER 


The work involves plepaing requirements for & 
manufacturing plant. Must also have the ability 





























to supervise the selection, sevampensent and in- 
stallation of Plant Equi ment. Submit com- 
plete resume. Replies confidential. Loca- 
tion, Chicago. (Name on request.) 
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School in fine 
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the past 

ee, 1 

had no 

difficulty 

in finding 

A. H.B kart, these men 

the man who helps 00d jobs 

you get your job! at a big 

increase 

in pay, because Chief Engineer 

Dunlap has given them real 

training, the kind of training 
that employers demand. 


A Twin-Service- 
Training and Jobs 
Opportunities, fine jobs, 
big pay are waiting for 
you in Electricity — wiring 
ouses, superintending power 
plants, building Electrical ma- 
chinery, in charge of construc- 
tion, as Chief Electrician, as 
contractor or foreman. Prepare 
for these jobs RIGHT NOW! 
This job-service free to all 
students and graduates. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
i iieeentinedtlinnstiinetiitanstiiaatiintiastieasticietimeditall 
Chief Engineer Dunlap 
AMERICAN a 
Dept.E9192, Drexel Ave. 
& $8th St., CHICAGO 
I want to be an Electrical Ex- 
pert, Please rush guarantee, 


job-service facts, complete in- 
formation, money-saving offers, 
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Agents and Help Wanted Help Wanted— Male Salesmen Wanted 
= - — “se ie 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 MAKE $100 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME, 
Seana, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. | Willing to accept Government Positions | Sell what the public wants—long disteme 
Experience unnecessar “Carnation Co $117-$250, traveling or stationary, write | tadio receiving sets. Two sales weekly pagy 
oe 295, St. Louis ee “* | Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- | $100 profit. No big investment, no came 
ept. 220, St. Louis, Bio. ately. | vassing. Sharpe of Colorado made $955 
. ——a —_ _— one month. Representatives wanted at 
— . 7 | This plan is sweeping the country— 
Reon! ora BatrEst EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses | on betes ye ‘an. - oe ~ “Oana 
Compound. Charges discharged batteries paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position | Jno, 128H, West Austin ‘ave, Cale 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ peLre 2 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. | home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
Paul, Minn. cellent opportunities. Write for Free Book- IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. . 3 
let. CM-28 Stand. Business Training siery and Shoe salesmen can earn $100 g8 
—_ .. Buffalo, N. Y. month extra by adding line of specialty slip: 
$60-$200 A WEEK. Genuine Gold Let- | Inst., Buffalo : pers. Write Superior Shoe Co., Bangor, Ma 
ters for store windows Easily applied. | 
Free Samples. Liberal offer to general SILVERING MIRRORS. French plate. 7 
agents. Metallic Letter Co., 428 B North | Easily learned; immense profits. Plans | Business Opportunity 
Clark, Chicago. free. Wear Mirror Works, Dept. 27, Excel- | 
slot Springs, Mo. | BUILD SPLENDID BUSINESS making 
EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- ‘ Ata yo | chipped glass number and name plates 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- BE A DETECTIVE | reer | Particulars free. Simplex Co., 1133 Broad- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie | nity ; big money and rewards. nt id. way, New York, 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York 1909. - a a Pa | Me kK one . ™ 
» ” 3 sto’ ™ ansas ‘ . . 
- — oo ee sa GET OUT OF THE RUT. $100 suf 
AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE Samples a, een pee ee ee 
Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for $115-$400 MONTHLY paid—Ry. Station | 20" ave, i pn elie 
large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No Office positions. Free passes, Experi- 
capital or experience required. Many earn | ence unnecessary. Write Baker, Supt., 49, merin 
$100 weekly and bonus Madison Mfers., St. Louis, Mo. Stamme hd 
503 Broadway, New York. . ithe ae . 
——— GET UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | 8T-STU-T-T-TERING And  Stammemg 
Posit Salaries increased $200 vear Cured at Home. Instructive booklet free 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every ea "ti nah ta aa.tan r hs a stal | Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 1126 Gram 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You ed r A on a? Pars Sous of “ee - ville Ave., Chicago, Il. 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily Re vit Ror co = < ae? cape 
easy Write for particulars and free sam- ee. Sn oe ae “mace 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, | 5 og “Dy ng eee oe Patents and Lawyers 
East Orange, N ‘ ve ains you 4 he juars eK pa- ~ 
ration Boe Patterson Civil PATENTS. Send sketch or model fer 
Service Dept. 9812, Rochester, N. ¥ 
— . : es . ahs F preliminary examination. Sooklet free, 
AGENTS—Send postcard today for high- Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
3 ry ~ag Sy will bring you $10 A PAYING POSITION OPEN to Repre- ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patest 
© $20 a day ole or spare time Auto- | sentative of character. Take orders shoes Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. ¢ 
mobile given free American Products Co., eaten Mitesh 3 comets Geet tacemi . 
4216 Americ Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio — a og gy 
horican & incinnati, Ohio. Permanent. Write now, Tanners Shoe Mfg. INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Co., 9-497 C Street, Boston, Mass. Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
AGENTS, our new Household Cleaning Fisher Mfg. Co., 3, Enright, St. Louls, 
Device washes and dries windows, sweeps, Mo 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than How to Entertain wor 
brooms Over half profit Write Harper “ — _ PATENTS—Write for free Guide Boos 
Brush Works, 201 3rd Street, Fairfield, PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, and re- | and “Record of Invention Blank” beter 
lowa vues, minstrel music, blackface skits, vaude- | disclosing inventions. Send model or shed 
a ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, en- | of invention for Inspection and Instruction 
$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—Your Pay at tertainments, musical readings, stage hand- | Free. Terms reasonal le Victor J, Erm 
Once Introducing New Style Guaranteed | books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. T, | Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Hosiery. Must wear or. replaced free No S. Denison & Co., 623 So, Wabash, Dept. KC 
capital or experience required. Just show 132, Chicage INVENTORS—Write for our guide bet, 
samples, write orders We deliver and col- “How to Get Your Patent’ and evidence d 
lect Samples furnished All colors, grades * invention blank. Send‘ model or sketch 
including silks, lisles, heathers Macochee Stamps and Coins Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Textile Company, Station 45012, Cincinnati, | —— " a reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. a 
— OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know | Washington, D. C. 
= that Coin Collectors pay up to $100.00 for 
AGENTS—No Capital—Spare or full | certain U. S. Cents? And high premiums Detectives Wanted 
time, unusual toilet and household necessi- | fF all rare coins? — We buy all kinds ~- - 
ties Assured income, special proposition. | Send 4e for Large Coin Folder. May — MEN—Experience unnecessary; trad; 
Omar, Dept. A, 518 W. Division St., Chi- — h Se a Numismatic Co., Dept make secret investigations; reports; salatie; 
cago, Illinois, : : ‘ “ expenses Write American Foreign Deter 
a —— — ee sete = ace tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo, 
BIG MONEY—fast sales: every one buys DANZIG STAMPS FREE—Splendid as- ——— a 
gold initials for their auto: sell $1.50, profit sortment Independent State Danzig 2 DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONET. 
$1.44. Ten orders daily easy. Samples, in- postage. Midland Stamp Company, Toronto, Travel Excellent opportunity. Experient 
formation free. World Monogram, Dept. 12, Canada unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, forme 
Newark, N Government Detective, 1968  Brosdwa, 
New York. 
Farm Lands 
Help Wanted—Female —_ sia 
: HERE’S YOUR LAND! $10 down and Educational 
: $10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land - 
$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at in Cent. Mich. for $400 or 10 acres for $250 RAILROAD POSTAL CLERKS start #8 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars Write at once for free 48-page picture book. month, railroad pass. Send stamps for qt 
for stamp Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- G. W. Swigart, X1265 Ist Nat'l Bank tions. Columbus Institute, B-3, Columba, 
Grange, Ind Bidg., Chicago Ohio. 
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ned Only $20 aWeek‘ 
en He Read This Adv. . 
But Now— 


PYETTER than one thousand dollars a month Just as you learned the alphabet, so you can learn 
fyevery month! $1,350 in one month—$13,500 salesmanship. And through the National Demonstra- 
last year tion Method-—-an exclusive feature of the N. S. T. A. 
“atl ’ System of Salesmanship Training—you gain the 
yet when A. H. Ward read the advertisement equivalent of actual experience while studying. 
see above he was not making more than $20 a 


vek Years of Selling Experience in a Few Weeks 
Reason it out for yourself. Salesmanship is gov- 
erned by rules and laws. There are certain ways of 
saying and doing things, certain ways of approaching 
There are several more “lucky” instances on this a prospect to get his undivided attention, certain ways 
But these men were only “lucky” because they to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, and 
id ‘what Ward did They wanted to get on and were make the prospect act. Once you know these rules 
illing to look into the greatest opportunity the world your success is governed only by your ambitions 
fers any man for making big money. This same and energy—-a golden future can be yours. 
wortunity is bigger today than it ever was—a fact “ec - 99 
Se fe easily proved Remarkable Book ‘‘ Modern Salesmanship 
— for nearly 50,000 salesmen received Oy Sent Free 
‘ jloyment Service » ~ we - 
pat 0 Trait ray a ag qo the a Just keep an open mind until you have read all the 
Sensstionable proof of th ype ™ : a aan ae d remarkable facts in this interesting free book. It 
qu uM proof of the great demand for traine¢ will show you how you can quickly and easily become 
a Master Salesman; how our FREE Employment De 
W — partment will help you select and secure a good sell 
Some More Big A Few eeks ing position when you are qualified and ready. And 
Salary Increases Then Bigger Pay it will give you success stories of former routine 
Don’t get the idea there is workers who are now earning big incomes in the sell 
anything mysterious about ing field. This book costs you nothing, and it may be 
the success enjoyed by our the turning point in your life, as it was for so many 
members. Most of them had others, 
never sold anything in their | NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
$554.37 IN ONE WEEK lives—many of them were Dept. W-4, N. S.T. A.. Buildi Chi Ilinoi 
aA e407 - firm in the belief that sales ‘ept. op BNe De Se My BUNGIE, cage, Eanes 
yt, Mill go over $4 men are “born” and not 
ma. Portland, Or “made.” But they were will 
: Sia,000 a YEAR ing to investigate. And then 
rd, Chicago, held a they learned a few simple 
ema job. Now he ave : at 
pres 0s year as a sales. secrets that quickly enabled 


' 

‘ 

t 

them to become big pro- 1. 
1 

I 

1 

' 


Unusual you say! Hundreds of similar incidents 
rtling successes—amply prove that there is nothing 
sual about these big increases in earning power. 


Beeseri 


iar 





ese 


— oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N 

Dept. W-4, N.S. T. A., Bidg., Chicago, Ii. 

Bend me your free book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship,’’ and details of 


your system of Salesmanship Training and Free Employment 
Bervice. 


1 Shes 


ate WEEK od ONLY ducers. Immediately they 
. 3 MONTH began to make real money 
3. pile, “4 Chicago | If only a few men had done 
taper in July. In September, this you might call it “luck 

a ee But thousands have done it. 
Thousands more will do it. 
Why not YOU 
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IN THE HOLIDAY ISSUE OF 


| Ainslee’s Magazine 


On the news stands December 15th 


The Treasure of Franchard 


A Complete Novel 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Cabochon Emeralds 


A Christmas Novelette 
By Charles Agnew MacLean 


Other Distinguished Stories by 


May Sinclair Oscar Wilde 
Guy De Maupassant Leonard Merrick 
D. H. Lawrence E. W. Hornung 
Rafael Sabatini 


AND 
The Second Anonymous Story in 


The Book Lovers’ Tournament 


Are you widely read? Can you trace a classic to its source and identi 
its title with nothing more than the style and matter of the text for guide® 
The Book Lovers’ Tournament offers you an opportunity to test yout 
literary equipment. It is a feature of the 


NEW POLICY 


That makes Ainslee’s Magazine 


STIMULATING — SEDUCTIVE— UNIQ 
== 
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From®35 aweek as 2 
: arage Hand to 
| 








Do you want a man’s size pay envelope? 
So did this man. Are you a little sl 
on book learning? This chap never 
finished eighth grade at school. But 
he looked the field over and chose the 
line nineteen out of lu 
led for. Welearned the 
ndeman ee rot 
tH middle of ‘ 
photo pon tt » state “ man . t 
ve been made Assistant L home under m !And 
» Chief Draftsman at $400 . you 
a month!” 


™ i for drafti: g. 1 
. was a garage at ner he 
. 7 - started my course! Smart? Yes. 
as Smart enough to pick the livest 


in all indus'!ry 
= 
ys of Life 


- 


Ser’ Train at Home Under My Supervision 
iI——, —and I'l have you right i: tls business of draftin 
Let 3 | 


the AF . Thereare no books. No theories. We put 

the toolsin your har alee uw t they're for, é/ustrate 
=: Ambition how they're used ( 
1 


you begin to draft. I will have you so 
interested inside 


>of a week nd 1 of yourself in a month 
= ¢ i j Y or two—but yo hav I yUpON 


and get the intr 
ductor I a pleasant and profitable 
course i tins 
tlet it run anrey There are 


lime 


but don 
hat teacl 1 most 
_for the Tine that 


 « You Suffer if You Wait 
Sie NS \ wubtietceutet NOW 
You Need Only t the Will to Start * | 


ve everythin 


g required to put you in the high- FR EE <a 
everything but your name and address. \f you 
oupon now and mail it—we'll make the next 
xt mail! CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
+.,it's supply and demand that regulates 


Div. 14-39, 1951 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
rood i chinis shop ha - 77> om » 
ba at nl BE ge maby every shop has | WITHOUT OBLIGATING ME send full 

et y« ou whe n electrical shops have signs u about the ; 7 ou tem h practical Arafts 
YO HEEL P WANTED"? But every industry is clamoring new, enlargec ind free tool offe 
fordraftsmen. (Juste a k this up in the Want Ad columns 
of an news 


JOBS WALTING all over U 
prints by the 


tiling | of 


infe rennesoe 
mar 


S. Every industry uses blue Age 
thousands, as you know. The biggest con 

cerns recruit their draftsmen from our offices. We haven't 

students enough to go ‘round right now—and next Spring 

the shortage will be worse. Therefore: to induce action 

I'll furnish tools*without extra charge So, clip coupon NOW 
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Gifts for the Young in Heart 


“CH” Books 
That Will be Read with Zest 


The trouble with most “gift books” is that they are rarely reed. On this 
page are announcements of new “CH” books that every one who loves 
adventure, romance, mystery, tales of detectives, and the Great West will 
read from cover to cover. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 
Four New Books for Three Dollars 


Ask for “CH” Books at Your Dealer’s To-day 
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tested in 

















io 
300ks that bear this mark—“‘CH’’—represent a distinct and appealing By GE 
novelty in the field of Christmas gifts. These dashing stories, all of them 
written by masters of their art, appear between covers for the first time. } Lf the | 
You can make no more welcome gift this season than to send your friends er" | 
four of the titles listed below, put up in a special Christmas package— ee, stor: 
WHOSE MILLIONS? An Adventure Story by Joseph Montague pomette, 
THE SPIDER’S DEN A Detective Story by Johnston McCulley eve 
HER DESERT LOVER A Love Story by Louisa Carter Lee a 
OBJECT: ADVENTURE A Western Story by Ray Courtney 
THE HOUSE OF ROGUES A Detective Story by Christopher B. Booth P 
JERRY PEYTON’S NOTCHED INHERITANCE A Western Story At all | 





by David Manning 
THE HUSKS OF LIFE A Love Story by Mary Douglas 
GOLDEN ISLE Aon Adventure Story by Roland Ashford Phillips 






(Single Copies 75 Cents) 






Published by 







Write for 
other Titles =| Ph ee = lg 


' NEW YORK CITY 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 


Tom Converse REDUCES WAIST 
Gambled with a -Fasily ! 


Substitutes good, solid tissue for bulky, 
Stranger---and Lost useless, disfiguring fat, yet does it so 

gently you hardly know it is there. 

Formerly those who wished to re- 

His money was all gone. He was broke, but duce without dieting or strenuous ex 
he would not wager his gun on a turn of the ercise had _ to go to a professional 
ards. Then the stranger proposed another bet masseur. His method brought about 
—that Tom should ride to the top of a near-by the desired reduction. But it was 
mountain and light a bonfire, in the event that expensive and time-consuming, and 
the cards should go against him on the next few could take advantage of it. 


deal. Tom accepted the wager—and lost again. Rcceitinttie hie tenet 

He took the ride and, by so doing, he as- , At last a wonderful new 

sumed to himself the personality of the notori Invention brings this same ef- 

ous outlaw known as “The Shadow,” for the fective method within the reach 
lighting of the beacon was the signal of The of all. The Weil Scientific 
Shadow's return Posses of riders swarmed to Reducing Belt by means of 

the mountain, and Tom was in dire peril. The specially _ prepared and scien 
Shadow's crimes were dastardly and called for tifically fitted rubber is so con- 

swift and certain justice. structed that as you wear it every 

2 breath you take and every move- 
Every one who enjoys a tale of splendid ment you make imparts a constant 
courage and exciting adventure, of manhood massage to every inch of the abdo- 
tested in the crucible of danger, should read men. Working for you every second, 
it reduces much more rapidly than 
ordinary massage, saving both time 
and money 


The Shadow of |) 102 elinTn iow 


waist and make you appear 

thinner. It actually takes off 

e the fat. Within a few weeks 
e 4 >a ; 

you find 4 to 6 inches gone from 

1 ver ] your waistline. You look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger. 

The Weil Method of reduc 


tion is used by athletes and 
By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER jockeys because it reduces quickly and preserves their 
strength. Highly endorsed by physicians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back 
Of the many writers who have woven the SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
romance of the West into their stories, none Write today for full description and Special 10-Day 
enjoys a wider popularity than George’ Owen Trial Offer The Weil Company, 5412 Hill Street, New 
Baxter There is a magic and a_ wizardry Haven, Conn. 
to his story-telling which is the essence of true wenger a aa SD 
art. His narratives are simple yet absorbingly THE WEIL COMPANY, 5412 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
dramatic, absorbir ly real They make the [ Gentlemen Please send me, without obligation, complete | 
reader live over ¢ in the vivid life of the [ description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and your | 
primitive West special 10-Day Trial Offer 

















PRICE, $2.00 NET 


At all booksellers or order from Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Play Magazine? 


wa ‘Dew York City Bubbling Over With Screen News 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Big Men and Big Books 


li it’s action you want, the thrilling stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask your book- 
seller to show you the fine, cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” mark on their handsome 
jackets. “CH” books cost oe 75 cents apiece. 

There's something doing all the while in a “CH” book. These books which have never 
fore been published were written for men who love the sweep of the great West, the mys 
teres of big cities, the conquest of man over his environment. Ask your bookseller to show 
you these latest titles—75e per copy. 


HELSEA HOUSE, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Just What He Wants 
for Christmas 


It’s always a problem to select an appropriate Christmas 
gift for a man. 











That problem is over for you when you select a Christmas 
package of four “CH” books. You've given him just the sort 
of reading he best loves. He will be grateful long after he 
has finished the last of these exciting stories of detectives and 
the great West, of romance, mystery and adventure. 


Young or old, these books that bear the famous “CH” {ff this be 
brand will entertain, enthrall and thrill the discriminating fiction § 

lover. They appear between book covers for the first time. 
They are written by masters of their art, handsomely bound 


and printed. All over the country book lovers are giving 
these books this Christmas. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS 
For Only Three Dollars 


ROVIN’ REDDEN by James Roberts 
GOLDEN ISLE by Roland Ashford Phillips 
THE KIDNAPING SYNDICATE by Christopher B. Booth @ Stamp 
THE BOSS OF CAMP FOUR by Emart Kinsburn Faberes 








Elsewher 


Published by 


75 Cents 
a Copy 


ny PUBL 


79-69 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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pinenel 


SUGOREAGLENREANCCEORT 


aN LLL 


For This Latest Model Imported 
Jewelled Movement Watch 
Runs 8 Days wh One Winding a ‘Have a Smoke / 


Only a down payment of 10c required A OUR favorite cigarette tastes 
and we make immediate shipment of | 


tle page where h better when taken from the 
this beautiful a d serviceable watc ; , mi a 
WE TRUST YOU Fillkwik Cigarette Case. Every 


Shipment Same Day | 8 smoker is proud to carry the 
No References Needed “Fillkwik”, delighted with its 
Elsewhere you would probably be required to pay = ‘ “ 
upwards of $16 for a full-jewelled open face 8 Day fine jewelry appearance, its con- 
watch of this quality. Our price reduced to $12 and : - : 
you may pay it $1 per week. = venience, its unique action. 
Make first payment only to postman when he 
delivers package. . . . 
Send name and address at once. Our money back Quickly filled with ten cigarettes 
watch guarantee protects you. 


K.O. Deelite Co., 530 Broadway, New York which stand upright in aaa 
= ae —_—— automatic grooved rack Never 


gets out of order because of pat- 


pUUREAUORTOGUOCE A NORE 


TIMMINS 


ented construction—no springs, 
no solder. 


Ask Your Dealer 





UETUCLOEEUECENT 


He has the Fillkwik in varied 

designs and qualities from nickel 

to sterling silver. Also in com- 

Stamp Out Ns | bination sets with match boxes, 
; each set in individual gift case. 


Tt 


Tuberculosis 
FILLKWIK COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASS., U. S. A, 


Fillkwik 


THE QUICKLY FILLED 


») 
The National, State and Local Tuberculosis CASE 


Associations of the United States | 
| 
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What readers of 


The POPULAR Magazine 


Say about 


The Magazine that is Different 


Far Above Par 


Osweco, N. Y. 
Editor of >OPULAR MAGAZINE, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: As a constant reader of the 
Popucar I think that the stories published 
therein are of so many different places and 
the characters and plots of these narratives 
are so dissimilar that the readers are given a 
choice that few, if any, other magazines can 
equal. As to your authors—they are far 
above par in their ability. 


story is so far above the 
average of the usual magazine of to-day in 
every respect that it may be rightly said that 
the magazine of the present is the PorpuLar 


Frep BRANCHAU, 


The Best There Is 


Altogether, every 


Oravu, Hawatt. 
Street & SMITH CorP., 
New York. 
GENTLEMEN: I have been an almost con- 
stant reader of Popurtar for about fifteen 


years. I am taking this opportunity to let you 
know that I think it is about the best there is. 


I find that 
I know of 


As to the quality of your stories, 
the Poputar is the only magazine 
that I feel I can read from cover to cover; 
and, I may say in passing, I am familiar with 
most of them. P. M. Hutett 


& 
Eager for the Next 
LAWRENCE, 


Mass. 


Editor, PopuLar MAGAZINE, 
New York. 
Sir: Many years ago I picked up a maga- 





Please mention this 














magazine when 


from a book 
fourth 


zine stall. It proved to be the 
the Popucar. Next day, 
after I had finished it, I tried to get the three 
preceding issues. Since that day I have read 
every word that has been printed in the Popv- 
Lar. I have 


number of 


number of 
magazine and I am always eager 


enjoyed every your 
for the next, 


J. MAXWELL, 


& 
A Wonderful Magazine 


CLEVELAND, Onto, 


Street & SmitH Corp., 
PopuLAR MAGAZINE, 


York. 


Publishers of 
New 


GENTLEMEN: Having been a reader of the 
Popucar for 


great pleasure to 


over twenty years, I feel it isa 


write and congratulate you 
on that wonderful magazine. 

Wishing you success and promising to tfe- 
Popucar,- I remain, 


C. E 


main a “plugger” for the 


PHILLIPS 


2 
Worth Real Gold 


Jack Wape Mine, ALASKA. 
Editor, 


New 


PopuLAR MAGAZINE, 
York 
Str: I believe 
the Popular 


gold 


hard to get 


DEAR subscription for 
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Dear Buddy: 


Do you remember saying the other day 
when we were camping along the Big Muddy, 
how you wished you could get hold of a good, 
old-fashioned, red-blooded Western story again? 


[’ve found it, Bud. Here’s the name. 
Paste it in your hat—‘‘The Golden Bowl.’’ 


It’s by our old favorite, Harrison 
Conrard, and it’s all about a bang-up fight for a 
treasure and a girl on the Arizona desert. No, 
I’m not even going to give you an outline of 


the plot. But take my tip and get it to-night. 


‘*The Golden Bowl’’ is just one of 
the popular priced, seventy-five-cent books 
that is for sale at any good dealer’s under the 
“CH’’ brand, and take it from me, when you 
see that mark on the jacket of a book you’re 
in for a spell of slick reading. 


My best to you, old-timer, and the bunch, 


Bill 
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they will read with real zest from cover to cover, books that bear this 
famous brand on their jackets-—“CH.” 


Four New Books 
For Only Three Dollars 


One of the oldest and best-established publishing houses in the country 
is offering the greatest book bargain on the market to-day. Chelsea 
House in New York is putting out, through reputable dealers every- 
where, brand-new books that have never appeared in any other editions 
for only seventy-five cents apiece—in special Christmas packages of 
four for only three dollars. 
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The Love of a Modern Crusoe 


You remember “Robinson Crusoe”—how you sat up nights with 
that great book, held by the romance in its pages. And perhaps you 
are thinking that you never can recapture its thrills. 


Well, there is a book about two castaways on a Pacific island and 
the strange adventures that befell them, that in one way isn’t a bit 
like Robinson Crusoe, but in another, casts the same glamorous spell 
over its readers. It is 


Terror Islan 


By 


Frank Carruthers 


Published by Chelsea House and written by an outstanding mas- 
ter of fiction, this book is a real treat for all true lovers of romance. 
It has in it the color and the terror of the South Seas, the fine strug- 


gle of two characters against the evil forces of man and of nature. 


Ask your dealer for “Terror Island” to-day, and at the same 
time ask to see the other Chelsea House publications that are doing 
so much to give fiction lovers the clean, crisp stories of adventure and 
romance that are dear to their hearts. 
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May ttle Sister 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


HE is very fair, my little sister. 
I mean, not only she is good to 
look upon. I mean that she is 
white and golden, and always seemed to 
bring a shining where she went. 


I have not been able, I see, 
down these few sentences 
touching the quick. 

[ have used the present and then 
fallen to the past. I say “is” and then, 
she “seemed.” And I do not know 
whether I should have written “was” 
or “‘seems,” 


And that, in sum, is my story. 


to set 
without 


We were both so young when we 
went to Duncombe that even I cannot 


clearly remember what life was like be- 
fore. 

Whether there was really some im- 
age left upon my mind of India, or my 
father in a cocked hat, looking very 
grand on a horse, or whether these 
were a child’s idea of what a cavalry 
officer’s daughter must have seen, I 
cannot tell. I do not think I imagined 
the confused picture of dark faces and 
a ship. 

My first clear impression of the 
world is the same as Bettina’s. A 
house, which we did not yet know as 
small, set in a place which still is wide 
and green. 

As far back as we remember it at 
all, we remember roaming 
panse; always, 
our mother, 


this ex- 
in the beginning, with 
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We seldom met any one in those days 
except, now and then, the cottager who 
lived in a thatched hut down in_one of 
the multitude of hollows. We called 
him “Kleiner Klaus,” because he had 
one horse of his own, and because 
sometimes in the paddock four others 
grazed and kicked their heels. And he 
was little and shrewd looking, and 
used to smile at Bettina. 

To be sure, every one smiled at Bet- 
tina. 

And Bettina would show her dim- 
ple, and nod her shining curls, and pass 
by like a small princess, scattering gold 
of gladness and good will. 


There was one lasting cloud upon a 
childhood spent as close to our mother 
as fledglings in a nest. 

Our mother was the most beautiful 
person we had ever seen. Even as quite 
young children we were dimly conscious 
of the touch of pathos in the beauty 
that is frail, as though we guessed it 
was never to grow old. But this was 
not the cloud. For the presentiment 
was too undefined, it came in a guise too 
gentle, to give us present uneasiness. 

In the unquestioning way of chitdren, 
we accepted the fact that one’s mother 
should be too easily tired to join in ac- 
tive games. But she taught us how to 
play. She was as much a factor in our 
recreation as in our lessons—so much 
so that we were a long time in finding 
out the dividing line between work and 
play. I think that must have been be- 
cause our mother had a genius for 
teaching. The hard things she made 
stimulating, and the easy things she 
made delight. 

No; there was an exception to this. 

Not even my mother could make me 
good at music. She was infinitely pa- 
tient. She made allowances for me 
that she never made for my sister. 

For long I blamed my lack of skill 
upon my fingers; tHey were as stiff as 
Bettina’s were elastic. She kept al- 


ways the hand of a very young child— 
so soft and pliant that you wondered if 
there were any bones in it at all until 
you heard the firm tone in her playing 
and saw the way in which, when she 
was stirred, she brought down the fly- 
ing hands on some rich chord. 

Years after I was still able only to 
practice, Bettina “played.” And better 
even than her playing was Bettina’s 
singing. That began when she was 
quite a baby. I see her now, a small 
figure, all white except her green shoes 


and her hair of sunset gold, singing; 


singing a nursery rhyme to an ancient 
tune my mother had found in one of 
her collections of old English songs: 

“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 


We thought this specially accom- 
plished of Bettina. 


We found out by and by that the 
walks we thought so adventurously long 


were little walks. We also found that 
our world was less uninhabited than we 
thought. Duncombe, we discovered, 
stood midway between two large coun- 
try houses. Besides the cottage of 
Kleiner Klaus, there were other small 
peasant holdings, dotted like islands in 
our sea of green—brave little inclo- 
sures made, as we heard later, by the 
few who refused to be wholly dispos- 
sessed when, in the eighteenth century, 
the open heath had been taken from the 
people. 

Our own Duncombe, which we 
thought very grand and spacious, had 
been only a superior sort of farmhouse. 

Every one has marked the shrinkage 
in those nobler spaces we knew as chil- 
dren. In our case, not all imaginary, 
the difference between what we thought 
was “ours” and what, for the time be- 
ing, was. We never doubted but the 
boundless heath belonged to us as much 
as our garden did. I was twelve be- 
fore I realized that the heath belonged to 
Lord Helmstone. 
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That was a blow. 

Still worse, the later knowledge that 
Duncombe House and garden were not 
our own. The laying out of a golf 
course, and the cheapening of the motor 
car, forced the facts upon our knowl- 
edge. But I am glad that as little chil- 
dren we did not know these things. We 
saw ourselves as heiresses to the pret- 
tiest house and garden in the world. 
And no whit less to those broad acres 
rolling away—with foam of gorse and 
broom on the crests of their green 
waves—rolling northward toward Lon- 
don and the future. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MOTHER’S Vow. 


BETTINA and I were sorry our 

mother would never see the one or 
two kind people who “called to in- 
quire.” 

We had come early to know that her 
refusal to take any part in such mea- 
gre “life” as the scattered community 
offered was founded upon “‘indisposi- 
tion,” but an indisposition deeper than 
her malady. 

We never knew her to say: these 
card-playing, fox-hunting people are 
our inferiors. But she might as well. 
We read her thought. 

When the Marley children went by 
on ponies, when the Reuters bought 
their third motor car, Bettina and I 
stifled longing and curiosity with the 
puerilities of infant arrogance: “Our 
mother doesn’t mean to return your 
visit. She doesn’t want us to ’sociate 
with your children.” 


Betty was two years younger than 
I, but nobody would believe I was not 
the elder by five years, or even six. I 
was proud of this, seeing in the circum- 
Stance my sole but sufficient advantage 
Over a sister excelling in all things else. 

I am not to be understood as having 
been envious of Bettina. For I recog- 


nized her accomplishments as among 
our best family assets—reflecting glory 
on us all; ranking in honor after the 
respect shown to our mother and the 
V. C. our father won in the Sudan. 
But my thoughtfulness and gravity as a 
child, my being cast in a larger, soberer 
mold, lent validity to my assumption 
of the right to take care of Bettina. 
Even to harry her now and then, when 
her feet outstrayed the paths appointed. 

Bettina was not only younger, she 
was delicate; she had to be protected 
against colds, against fatigue. 

There is, in almost every house, one 
main concern. 

When I look back, I see that in ours 
the main concern was Bettina. If she 
had been less sweet natured, she would 
have been made intolerable. 

But the great need of being loved 
kept Bettina lovable. 

I cannot remember that we ever 
spent half a day away from each other, 
or away from our mother, until—but 
that is to come later. 

I feel still the panic that fell on us 
after the excitement of seeing the good- 
natured Mrs. Reuter drive up in her 
motor car—the first we bad encoun- 
tered at close quarters—a jarring, un- 
canny, evil-smelling apparition in our 
peaceful court. Mrs. Reuter leaned out 
and unfolded her dreadful errand—to 
invite us children to come and stay at 
her house in Brighton from Friday to 
Monday ! 

We stood there, blank, speechless. 

Our mother, with a presence of mind 
for which we blessed her, said she could 
not spare us; she was not well; I was 
a famous little nurse. 

Relief and pride rushed together. I 
could have kissed my mother’s feet. 
My own could hardly keep from danc- 
ing. 

“Let me take the little one, then,” 
said this brutal visitor. 

The little one burst into large, heart- 
rending sobs. 
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Twenty times that afternoon the lit- 
tle one made my mother say: “I will 
not let any one take you away—no, 


never. Very well, you shall not pay 
visits.” 

And Betty, suspicious, insistent: 
“Not never?” 

“Not never.” 

Oh, mother! mother! Would you 


had kept your word! 


CHAPTER III. 
A SHOCK. 


| WAS sixteen when the knowledge 
came to me that we had been using 
up our capital. 

Another year, at this rate, and it 
would be gone. What was to become 
of us? 

Should we have to sell Duncombe 
House? I asked. 

Only then we heard that Duncombe 
belonged to Lord Helmstone. 

But the rent was low. My mother 
said “at the worst,” we would go on 
living at Duncombe. Yes, even if we 
kept only one servant instead of three. 

For we would still have the tiny 
pension granted an officer’s widow. 

And should we always have the pen- 
sion? 

Yes, as long as she lived. 

Not “always” then. 


A horrible feeling of helplessness, a 
sense of the bigness of the world and 
of our littleness, came down upon me. 

We seemed to have almost no rela- 
tions. 

We knew our father had a stepsister, 
a good deal older than he. We heard 
that she lived in London and was child- 
less. That was all. 

My mother had been an orphan. She 
never seemed to want to talk about the 
past. When we were little we took no 
interest in these things. As we grew 
older we grew afraid of paining her 
with questions. In some crisis of house 


cleaning a photograph came to the sur- 
face. Who was this with the hair rolled 
high and the pear-shaped earrings? 
Oh, that was Mrs. Harborough. 

“Aunt Josephine ?” 

“Well, your father’s stepsister.” 

All hope of better acquaintance with 
her was dashed by learning that she 
had opposed our father’s marriage, op- 
posed it bitterly. 

“She couldn’t have known you,” Bet- 
tina said. 

“That I was not known to her was 
crime enough,” my mother answered 
with unwonted bitterness. 

Just as we were made to feel that 
questions about Aunt Josephine were 
troubling, I felt now that to inquire 
into our precise financial condition was 
to harass and depress my mother. The 
condition was bad. Therefore it was 
best covered up. 

“We shall manage,” she said. 

I was sixteen when this thunderbolt 
descended, and, by that time, I knew 
that “to manage” was just what my 
mother, at all events, was quite incapa- 
ble of doing. We still kept three serv- 
ants and no accounts. Lawyers’ letters 
were put away. Out of sight, they 
seemed to be out of mind. Out of my 
mother’s mind. 

I thought constantly 
things. 

One day, months later, I blurted out 
a hope that we should all die together. 
My mother was horrified. 

“But if we don’t,” I said, “how are 
we going to live—Bettina and I—with- 
out the pension ?” 

“You will have husbands, I hope, to 
take care of you.” 

I went over the grounds for this 
“hope” with no great confidence. 

My mother went alone into the gar- 
den. 

She came in looking tired and white. 

Compunction seized me. I persuaded 
her to go and lie down. I would bring 
up her tea tray. I expected to have to 
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beg and urge. But she went upstairs 
“quite goodly,”’ as we used to say. She 
looked back and smiled. She was still 
the most beautiful person we knew. 
But it was a very waxen beauty now. 
I must learn not to weary her with in- 
soluble riddles. I went into the dining 
room to make her tray ready—I liked 
doing it myself. Bettina’s voice came 
floating in. She had grown tired of 
playing proper music. She was singing 
the nursery rhyme which my mother 
had set to variations of the tinkling 
Old World tune: 


“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 


I thought how strange and wonder- 
ful was the simplest, most ordinary 
little life. There must always be that 
question: what is going to become of 
me? I had long known what was the 
proper thing to happen. I ought to 
marry Lord Helmstone’s heir. And 
Bettina should marry a prince. 

But Lord Helmstone’s heir turned out 
to be a middle-aged cousin with a fam- 
ily. Lord Helmstone himself had 
only lately taken to coming to Forest 
Hall—since the laying out of the golf 
course, Still less frequently came my 
lady. Very smart, with amazing 
clothes; and some married daughters 
with babies. There were two daugh- 
ters unmarried, who seemed to be al- 
ways abroad or in London. We liked 
Lord Helmstone; even my mother 
liked him. But she criticized his “noisy 
friends.” These were the golfers who 
motored down from London. Broad- 
shouldered men, in tweeds that made 
them seem broader still. They would 
pass by our garden wall and look at 
Bettina. Often when they had passed 
they looked back. Secretly, I won- 
dered if any of them were those “hus- 
bands” who were going to take care of 
us. Some lodged in the village. The 
noisiest stayed at the Hall. 

Bettina’s singing had broken off 
abruptly. I heard her running upstairs. 


And then a cry. 

“Come—oh, quickly, quickly!” 

Bettina had heard the fall overhead. 

Our mother lay on the floor, Bettina 
standing over her, agonized, helpless. 

We lifted her onto the bed. We loos- 
ened her clothing and brought water and 
bathed her temples. 

She opened her eyes and smiled— 
then the lids went down. Still that 
look—the look that made her a stran- 
ger. 

Was this death? 

Bettina shrank from it. But I tole 
her not to leave the room a second. I 
would bring the doctor quickly. 

Bettina’s face! 

“T cannot stay alone,” she whispered. 

“T will send up one of the servants.” 

She held my arm. “Suppose—while 
you are gone Oh, I am afraid!” 

“T will run all the way,” I said. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ANNAN. 


| COULD not speak when I reached 
the village. They gave me water. 

The postmaster rang up Brighton. 

The doctor was out. 

What could be done but leave a mes- 
sage? 

I would go to the Helmstones and ask 
for a motor car. Why had I not 
thought of that before? 

Then the postmaster said that the 
Helmstones had all left for London that 
morning. He had seen them go by. 
Two motors full. He recommended 
the doctor at Littlecombe. If I waited 
a while, the baker’s cart would come 
back from its rounds, and I could send, 
or go myself with the driver to Little- 
combe, 

“Wait?” There was that at Dun- 
combe that would not wait. For me, 
too, waiting was the one impossible 
thing. I cast about in my distracted 
mind. 

That new acquaintance of the Helm- 
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stones’! Was he not a sort of doctor? 
“The scientific chap,” as his lordship 
called the man who had taken rooms 
at Klaus’ farm. 

I ran most of the way to the farm. 

As I stood waiting for the door to 
open, a man came up the path with 
golf clubs. Tallish, In careless 
clothes, otherwise of a very uncareless 
aspect. In those seconds of watching 
the figure come up the pathway with 
a sort of rigidity of gait, I received 
an impression of something so re- 
strained and chilling that I hoped he 
was not the man I had come for. In 
any case this was not a person before 
whom one would care to show emotion. 
I asked if he were Mr. Annan. Yes, 
his name was Annan. His tone asked: 
and what business was it of mine? But 
he halted there, below me, as I stood on 
the step explaining very briefly my er- 
rand, 

He did not want to come; I could see 
that. He made some excuse about not 
being a general practitioner, but con- 
sented at last. 

“We mustn’t lose time,” I said. 

As I led the way, I heard the door 
open behind me, and the sound of golf 
clubs thrown down in a stone passage. 

He caught up with me at the gate, and 
we walked rapidly. 

What was happening at home all this 
time? I began to walk faster, with a 
great misery at my heart. What was 
the good of this man who wasn’t a gen- 
eral practitioner? He was too like all 
the other broad-shouldered young golf- 
ers in Norfolk jackets—far too like 
them, to help in so dire a need as ours. 

I tried to hearten myself by re- 
calling what Lord Helmstone had said 
of him. That “the bigwigs in fhe world 
of science spoke of Annan with en- 
thusiasm.” 

In the back of my head, I kept repeat- 
ing: “Mother, mother! I am bringing 
help.” 

We did not talk, except for my turn- 


ing suddenly to warn him that my 
younger sister was not to know if my 
mother 

“Yes, yes!” he said. I felt he un- 
derstood. I walked faster—almost at a 
run. He did not seem to notice. His 
long strides kept him near me without 
an effort. 

Mother, mother ! 

Oh, how wildly the birds were sing- 
ing! She had said that only we ever 
noticed the special quality in the vesper 
song. Something the morning never 
heard. The air was filled with a pas- 
sion of that belated singing. “Good 
night,” I heard her say, “is better than 
good morning.” 

Oh, mother! If that is so for you, 
think of your children! 

Did the stranger object to jumping 
ditches and climbing stiles? 

“I am taking you the short cut,” I 
said. 

“Of course.” 

We were coming to the copse on the 
edge of the heath. The hawthorn 
foamed along the outer fringe. Every 
inch of the way I saw pictures of my 
mother. All that gentleness and beauty! 

What a richness had been lavished on 
our lives! 

I had never begun to understand it 
before this evening—never once had 
thanked her. 

Mother, mother ! 

The copse was full of her. Her fig- 
ure went before me between the bare 
larch boles, taking care not to tread on 
flowers. The ground was a sheet of 
blue when we had last come here. The 
time of wild hyacinths was nearly over 
now. And her time—— Was that 
nearly over too? Where would she be 
when the foxgloves stood tall here 
among the bracken? The larch stems 
wavered and the hazels shivered. The 
man was on in front now, the first to 
cross the outermost stile. As J hur- 
ried after him, he looked back. I did 
not know until I met his eyes that mine 
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were wet, and that I was walking not 
quite steadily. I had run a long way 
that evening. 

“Rest a moment,” he said; and he 
looked away from me and up at the 
flowering may. “The scent is very 
heavy,” he said. “I knew a woman 
once who was always made faint by 
ly 

He did not look at me again. 

But I had seen that those hard eyes 
could look kind. 


Before I entered the house a strange 
thing happened. 

A great peace fell on me. 

I knew, without asking, that all was 
well. 

Was that a blackcap singing? And 
had I seen the sun go down? What 
magic light was this, then, that was 
shining on the world? 


He saw my mother, and told us what 
to do. 

Bettina stayed with her, while I came 
down with Mr. Annan to hear his ver- 
dict. 

As we stood in the lower hall, I 
looked up to find his eyes on me—eyes 
suddenly so gentle that terror fell on 
me afresh. 

“You don’t think she is going to 
die?” 

“Good nursing,” he said, “will make 
a difference. One must always hope.” 

“Oh, you must save us!” I said in- 
coherently. 

He seemed to accept the charge. He 
would come back early in the morning. 


I never found the bridge between 
that passion of dread about my mother’s 
life—and the strange new passion that 
took possession of me, body and soul. 

Like the dart of a kingfisher out of 
the shade of a thicket into intensest 
sunshine, the new thing flashed across 
my life, all emerald and red-gold and 
azure—a blinding iridescence, and a 


quickness that was like the quickness of 
God. 


CHAPTER V. 
ERIC, 


‘OR a long time I said nothing in his 
presence, except in answer to some 
direction. 

There seemed no need to talk. 

Enough for me to see him come strid- 
ing across the links; to watch him walk 
into my mother’s room; to see a certain 
look come into his eyes. It came so 
seldom that sometimes I told myself 
I must have dreamed it. 

Then it would come again. 

He made my mother almost well. But 
when he went back to London he left a 
great misery behind him. 

No one knew, and I hoped that in 
time I should get over it. At least I 
pretended that was what I hoped. I 
would rather have had that pain of 
longing than all the pleasure any other 
soul could give. 


The following year my mother was 
wonderfully well, and so cheerful I 
hadn’t the heart to worry her with 
questions. 

We saw more of the Helmstones 
than ever before. My mother even went 
to them once or twice. A few days 
before that first visit of Eric Annan’s 
had ended, Lady Helmstone and the 
two unmarried dawghters came home 
from touring round the world in their 
cousin’s yacht. Lady Barbara was the 
plain daughter. She was twenty-two 
and wrote poetry, we heard. But we 
thought the youngest of the family 
much the cleverest. Hermione was 
striking to look at, and the fact that 
she laughed at Barbara, and at pretty 
well every one else, made her seem 
very superior. Also, she had an air. 

She made a deep impression on Bet- 
tina. I, too, found her wonderful. But 
my mother said she was crude. We 
thought that was only because, in spite 
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of “being who she was,’ Hermione 
Helmstone put pink stuff on her lips 
and darkened the under lid of her green 
eyes. Just a little, you understand. 
Enough to give her a look of extraor- 
dinary brilliancy. She took a great 
fancy to Bettina. In spite of Bettina’s 
being so young Hermione used to tell 
her about her love affairs. 

There seemed to be a great many. 
But one was serious. She was as 
good as engaged, she said, to Guy 
Whitby-Dawson. He was in_ the 
Guards. 

We were all agog. 
going to be married? 

She didn’t know. It was dreadfully 
expensive being in the Guards. 

Being a peer seemed to be very ex- 
pensive, too. Hermione’s father had so 
many places to keep up, and so many 
daughters, he couldn’t afford to give 
Hermione more than “the merest pit- 
tance.” When we heard what it was, 
we thought it very grand to call such 
a provision a mere pittance. 

I wished we three had a pittance. 

For those two to try to live on it 
would be madness, Hermione said. So 
she and Guy would have to wait. Per- 
haps some of Guy’s relations would 
die. Then he would have plenty. 

Meanwhile, in spite of being as good 
as engaged, Hermione flirted a good 
deal with her cousin, Eddie Monmouth, 
and with the various other young men 
who came to the week-end parties and 
for the hunting. Bettina and I were 





When was she 


. often rather sorry for Guy, until the 


day when Hermione brought over some 
of his photographs for us to look at. 
We did not admire him at all to tell the 
truth. 

But we never told Hermione. 

As for me, though I tried to take an 
interest, I was never really thinking 
about any of the things that were going 
on about me. And I was always think- 
ing of the same thing. Day and night, 
the same thing. 
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I looked for Eric all the next spring. 
In the summer I said to myself, I shall 
never see him again. 

Then a day in September when he 
came. He came to Duncombe the very 
first evening to ask about my mother, — 

I heard his voice at the door, It 
seemed to come up from the roots of 
the world to knock against my heart. 
I stood by the banisters out of sight 
and listened, while I held the banisters 
hard. 

No, he wouldn’t come in now. He 
would come to-morrow. 

I flew to the window in the morning 
room and looked out. 

I had not dreamed him. He was true, 


The next day brought him. 

I had all those hours to get myself 
in hand. I was quite quiet. The oth- 
ers seemed gladder to see him than I, 

He was pleased at finding my mother 
so well, The crowning proof of her 
being stronger was her doing a quite 
unprecedented thing. She invited Mr. 
Annan to come and have tea at Dun- 
combe, instead of tramping all that dis- 
tance back to the farm. Klaus’ tea, 
she was sure, was worse even than the 
clubhouse brew. 

The result was that he fell into the 
habit of playing another round after 
tea, which my mother said was good for 
him. She agreed with Lord Helmstone 
that Mr. Annan should not work when 
he had come away for a holiday. The 
Helmstones were forever asking him to 
lunch and dine. But he always said 
“that sort of thing” took up too much 
time. So we felt flattered when, instead 
of playing the other round, he would 
sit there in the garderi, after tea, smok- 
ing a pipe and talking to us. 

It was wonderful to see him again 
—to verify all those things I had been 
thinking about him for the year and 
four months since he went away. 

But if I were told, even now, to de- 
scribe Eric Annan, I would say at once 
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that he was a person whose special qual- 
ity escaped from any net of words that 
sought to catch it. If, at the time I 
speak of, I had been compelled to make 
the attempt, I should have taken ref- 
uge in such commonplaces as: strongly 
built; coloring, between dark and fair; 
a wholesome kind of mouth, with 
good teeth; brown eyes, not large, with 
reddish flicks in the iris. And I 
might have added one thing more un- 
common. That gift of his for saying 
nothing at all without the least embar- 
rassment. 

I thought of him as a person stand- 
ing alone. I could not imagine him 
in the usual relationships. The others 
must have felt like that about him, too, 
for I remember they were surprised 
when Lord Helmstone told us that Eric 
Annan was one of the large family of 
an impoverished Scots laird. 

Eric was the fourth son. To get a 
scientific education, on any terms, had 
been a struggle. He had to arrive at 
it obliquely, by way of studying medi- 
cine. Pure science didn’t pay. But 
science was the one thing on earth worth 
a man’s giving his life to. 

I see him sitting in the level light 
on Duncombe lawn, looking up in that 
sudden way of his and narrowing his 
eyes at the sunset, bringing out the word 
rescarch with a tenacity of insistence on 
the “r” which must make even a natu- 
ral law feel the hopelessness of hiding 
any longer. 

That preliminary to setting aside his 
earlier reserve—a forefinger sweeping 
upward and outward through the red- 
brown thatch on his upper lip—and then 
telling my mother about those hours 
of fathoms-deep absorption; of the ray 
of light that, from time to time, would 
pierce the darkness. He told her, with 
something very like emotion, of the 
great, still gladness that came out of 
conquest of the smallest corner of the 
hidden field—that vast hinterland as yet 
untrodden, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BUNGALOW. 


Y mother said this was the new 

consecration. He is the stuff of 
the dévots, she said. In another age he 
would have been a great ascetic, or a 
saint. 

I was thankful the temptations, in 
these directions, were slight for peo- 
ple of our time. I liked better to think 
of him in one of his boyish moods, 
helping us to restock our aquarium. 

The Helmstone girls fell into the bad 
habit of dropping in to share our tea 
and our visitor. 

Hermione pretended that she came 
solely to keep Barbara in countenance. 

But Hermione on these occasions did 
most of the talking. 

She didn’t care what she said. “How 
long,” she demanded, “are you going to 
stay?” A heart-thumping question 
which none of us had ventured to put. 

“Three weeks.” 

“A beggarly little while!” she said, ex- 
changing looks with her confederate. 
Then her malicious sympathy at his hav- 
ing to spend so much of his life in sick 
rooms and hospitals, “looking at hor- 
rors.” 

He said, somewhat shortly, that he 
spent most of his life nowadays—thank 
God !—in a laboratory. 

Which was scarcely polite. 

“Ouf!” Hermione sniffed. “I know! 
Place full of bottles and bad smells.” 

He smiled at that, and took it up with 
spirit. 

“No room in your house so clean,” 
he said. “And no place anywhere half 
so interesting.” A laboratory was full 
of mystery; yes, and of romance—oh, 
naturally, not her kind. 

What did he know about “her kind ?” 
Hermione demanded. 

Perhaps he knew more than we sus- 
pected. For, just as though he guessed 
that Hermione’s name for him was 
“Scotch Granite,” and that she lamented 
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Barbara’s always falling in love with 
such unromantic people, he scoffed at 
Hermione’s conception of romance. 
“An ideal worthy of the servants’ hall. 
A marble terrace by moonlight. No? 
Well, then, the supper room at the 
Carlton—Paris frocks, diamonds, a 
band banging away; and a thousand- 
pound motor car waiting to whirl the 
happy pair away to bliss of the most ex- 
pensive brand.” 

They went on to quarrel about nov- 
els. Hermione hated the gloomy kind. 
For Eric’s benefit she added, “And the 
scientific kind.” 

“Exactly!” It was for her sort of 
“taste” that ample provision was made 
in the feuilleton of a certain paper. 

Hermione was not a bit dashed. “You 
may look for romance in bottles if you 
like. For my part i 

“Well, oblige the company by telling 
us what you look for in a story?” 

“Orange blossoms,” says she 
promptly; “not little bits of brain.” 

He laughed with the rest of us at 
that, and he knocked the ash out of his 
pipe against the arm of the garden 
chair. Lord Helmstone, he said, would 
be waiting for his foursome. 





A day or two after, Hermione ac- 
cused him to his face of “story-telling.” 

“You said you were only going to 
stay three weeks.” 

To our astonishment he answered: 
“T don’t think I said ‘only’ three weeks. 
I said three weeks. Three weeks cer- 
tainly.” 

“And all the while arranging to settle 
down and live here.” 

I looked from Eric, slightly annoyed, 
to Hermione, mocking, and to Lady 
Barbara, rolling large, pale eyes and 
smiling self-consciously. 

“What makes you think I’m going to 
settle down ?” he demanded. 

“Well, isn’t that the intention of most 
people who put up a cottage in the coun- 
try?” 


“Oh, you mean my penny bungalow !” 
He picked up his golf clubs. “Nobody 
in this country ‘settles down’ in a bun- 
galow,” he said. 

As though she had some private un- 
derstanding of the matter, Lady Bar- 
bara seemed to speak for him. “Just 
to live in for a while,” she said quite 
gently. 

“Not to live in at all.” Eric threw 
the strap of the canvas golf bag over 
his shoulder and made for the door. 

“What do you want a_ bungalow 
for, then?” Hermione’s teasing voice 
followed after him. 

“Mere harmless eccentricity.” 

He was “like that,” he said. He 
turned round at Hermione’s laugh, and 
I saw him looking at the expression 
on Lady Barbara’s face. Very gentle 
and happy; almost pretty. And I had 
never thought Lady Barbara the least 
pretty before. 

Eric, too, seemed to be struck. “I 
find I’ve got to have a place to put 
things,” he said more seriously, and then 
he went on out. ‘“‘Must have some place 
to keep one’s traps,” he called back. 

Lady Barbara stood leaning against 
the door and looking out at the re- 
treating figure, still with that expres- 
sion that made the plain face almost 
beautiful. 

I felt that Eric had come lamely out 
of the encounter. What did it all 
mean? For he had said nothing what- 
ever to us, who thought ourselves his 
special friends, about this curious proj- 
ect of putting up a bungalow. 


A hideous little ready-made house, 
with a roof of corrugated iron, painted 
arsenic green, it came down from Lon- 
don in sections, and was set up in a 
field adjoining Klaus’ orchard. 

The field belonged to Lord Helm- 
stone, 

Eric continued to eat and to sleep at 
Klaus’, but he used to go over to the 
bungalow and shut himself up to work. 
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One day, with Lady Barbara follow- 
ing anxious in her wake, Hermione 
came flying in to tell us she was hot on 
the trace of Eric Annan’s secret. He 
was one of those horrible vivisectionists ! 
The bungalow was a torture chamber. 
She had gone to the station to meet 
some one, and there on the platform, 
addressed “E. Annan, Esq.,” was a crate 
full of creatures—poor little darling 
guinea pigs. 

She taxed him with the guinea pigs 
the moment he appeared. 

“What do vou do with all those poor, 
darling guinea pigs?” 

He answered by asking her what she 
did with all her chow dogs. I think he 
probably knew that Hermione bred 
these dogs. They took prizes at shows, 
and Hermione did a thriving trade in 
selling chows to her friends, for sums 
that seemed to us extortionate. She 
bought jewelry with some of the pro- 
ceeds, the rest she put in the bank. 

But there was truth as well as eva- 
sion in the answer she gave Eric: 
“You know perfectly well the chows 
are pets.” 

“Exactly ; and what a wasted youth 
yours must have been if you never 
heard of keeping guinea pigs!” 

“‘Keeping them!’ I used to have 
them to play with; but you know quite 
well you don’t mean to ‘keep’ them.” 

“Not forever. Very clever of you if 
you kept yours forever.” 

Of course she hadn’t been able to 
keep them beyond their natural span. 
“But I never did anything horrible to 
them.” 

Then Lady Barbara, whose long up- 
per lip seemed to have grown longer 
under the tension, behaved a little 
treacherously to her sister. In her 


anxiety to excuse whatever Eric might 
do, or have done, Barbara told, in her 
halting way, some family anecdotes 
about Hermione’s teasing pets that had 
to be rescued from her clutches, and 
about certain birds and kittens, and a 
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monkey, which had one and all suc- 
cumbed. 

Hermione was goaded imto harking 
back to the guinea pigs. Where was he 
going to keep them? 

In hutches, or in inclosures in the 
field. 

Hermione’s eyes sparkled. She was 
glad she had counted them, she said. 
“T shall just notice how long you keep 
them.” 

“Oh, when I’ve trained them, of 
course I shall dispose of them.” 

Hermione looked at him a moment, 
and then, with her most beguiling air, 
she begged him not to tease her any 
more. “What do you really want them 
for?” 

“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you. I am 
trying an experiment. I expect, after 
all, to make my fortune.” 

Lady Barbara brightened at that. 
Eric went on briskly: “You know 
how fast guinea pigs breed, and how 
close and clean they crop grass. Well, 
here is a great natural industry waiting 
to be exploited. My guinea pigs are 
going to give an ocular demonstration 
to my farmer friends. My idea is, if 
I breed guinea pigs and let them out 
in squads at so much a day bs 

“But if you let them out,” said Lady 
Barbara innocently, “won’t they run 
away? Ours did.” 

While Hermione was laughing, Eric 
promised to supply movable inclosures 
with his guinea-pig squads. “When 
they’ve eaten one area clean, simply 
move the hurdles on. You'll see. 
There'll soon be a corner in guinea pigs 
and a slump in lawn mowers.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
AWAKENING, 
| MINDED none of Hermione’s au- 
dacities so much as her speaking of 
Eric as “Babs’ property.” “Poor old 
Babs,” she said behind her sister’s 
back. The best the ugly duckling of 
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the family could hope for was a par- 
son or some professor person. 

We noticed the professor person 
never stayed long if the Helmstones 
came. 

That pleased me more than anything. 

He was quite different when he was 
alone with us three. He was patient, 
and took some pains, I think, to make 
us understand that feeling of his about 
scientific research. He seemed to give 
us the key of the wonderful laboratory 
in London, where he “spent the greater 
part” of his life. I, too, came to feel 
it must be the most fascinating place 
in the world. 

Not a place where men dealt only 
with dead matter, but where they 
“proved the spirit.” 

A friend of his had discovered 
things about X rays; a knowledge, Eric 
said, which had saved other men from 
death; and from what he thought was 
worse—long, hopeless suffering. His 
friend knew that he was running a risk 
with the X rays. He saw that the sores 
on his hands grew worse; they were 
eating in. A thumb and forefinger had 
to go, then the entire hand; presently, 
the other hand. His eyes Then 
he died. 

Eric didn’t seem sorry, though his 
voice changed and he looked away. “It 
was a fine way to die.” 

He said the self-discipline imposed 
by the pursuit of science had become 
the chief hope of the world. 

When he was there, all I asked was 
to sit and listen, and now and then to 
steal a look. 

When he had gone, all I wanted was 
to be left alone, that I might go over all 
he had said, all he had looked, and end- 
lessly embroider upon that background. 

My best times, in his absence, were 
those safest from interruption—the 
long, blessed hours while other peo- 
ple slept. 

To lie in bed conjuring up pictures 
of Eric, conversations with Eric, had 





come to be my idea not only of happi- 
ness but of luxury. And, as seems the 
way of all indulgence taken in secret 
and without restraint, this of mine ener- 
vated me, made me less fit for the so- 
ciety of my fellow beings. I found 
myself irked by the things that before 
had pleased me, impatient even of peo- 
ple I loved. I was like the secret 
drinker, ready to sacrifice anything to 
gratify my hidden craving. 


All this time Bettina was less in my 
thoughts than she had been since she 
was born—till that afternoon when I 
begau to think furiously about her 
again. 

Lord Helmstone had come with Ed- 
die Monmouth and carried Eric off. I 
thought they had all three gone to the 
links. 

I went indoors and wrote a note for 
my mother. Then I escaped to the gar- 
den. “I will go down in the orchard,” 
I said to myself, “and wait by the gap 
for a glimpse of Eric playing the short 
round.” Along the south wall I went 
toward the landmark of the big apple 
tree, a yard or so this side of the gap. 
As I passed the ripening wall fruit, net- 
ted to protect it from the birds, I re- 
membered my mother had said the for- 
mal espaliers wore the air of a jeal- 
ously guarded beauty smiling behind 
her veil. The old tree by the gap was 
like some peasant “Mother of Many,” 
she said, rude and generous, bearing on 
her gnarled arms a bushel to one of 
the more delicate fruits on the wall. 

All the way down to the end of the 
orchard I had glimpses through the 
lesser trees of old Mother of Many, 
brave and smiling, holding out clusters 
of red-cheeked apples to the last rays of 
the sun. I started, and stood as still 
as the apple tree. 

Under the low branches two figures. 
My sister’s raised face. The other 
bending down. He kissed her—Eddie 
Monmouth, 
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I turned and fled back to the house. 

The kiss might have been on my lips, 
so effectually it wakened me out of my 
dreaming. 

Bettina! Old enough to be kissed by 
a man! 

So she was the first to be engaged 
—my little sister, who had only just 
had her sixteenth birthday. 


I tried that night to lead up to a 
confidence. 

But I had neglected Bettina too long, 
apparently, for her to want to tell me 
her great secret just at first. 

So I waited. 

Then a dreadful day when Hermione 
came over to say that she was going up 
to London for Eddie Monmouth’s wed- 
ding. 

Yes, most unexpected. All in hot 
haste, just before his sailing for India. 
The bride a girl they had never heard of. 

I dared not look at Betty for some 
minutes. When at last I mustered up 
courage to steal a glance—not a cloud 
on Betty’s face. 

Here was courage! 

But what the poor child must be go- 
ing through! I could not leave her to 
‘bear this awful thing alone. 

When Hermione had gone I told Bet- 
tina that I knew. 

She looked at me out of her inno- 
cent eyes and reddened just a little. 
Then she laughed: “Oh, I don’t mind 
like that!’ she said. “He was very 
nice. But I think I prefer Ranny Dal- 
las.” 

At first I was sure this was just a 
brave attempt to bear her suffering 
alone. But I was wrong. 

3ettina did like Ranny Dallas best! 

He liked Bettina, and flirted with her. 

I began to see that I had not been 
looking after Bettina properly. 

But I saw more than that. 

I saw that I, too,-had been drifting. 
I had no idea where any of us were. 
Where was my mother in her lonely 
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struggle? Where was Bettina, in her 
ignorance, straying? I, myself? I had 
been content with dreaming. Or with 
waking now and then to thrill at stories 
about other people’s courage, insight, 
indomitable patience. Why should / 
not rouse myself and nerve myself? 
Why should not I, too, scorn delight 
and live laborious days? 

It was then the Great Idea came 
to me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OUR FIRST BALL. 


RIC stayed nearly eight weeks in- 

stead of three. Yet I let him go 
away without a word about the radi- 
cal change that had come over a life 
outwardly the same. 

That was the year I was eighteen. 
But I still did lessons with my mother 
—French and German, and English his- 
tory. I asked her to let me leave off 
history and allow me to work by my- 
self a little. I wanted to surprise her, 
by and by, so she was not to question 
me. 

I studied a great deal harder than she 
knew. When we sat down to breakfast 
at half past eight I would usually have 
three hours of work behind me. Often 
when Bettina and I were both sup- 
posed to be at the Helmstones’, I had 
stayed behind in the copse “to read.” 
This would be when I knew Ranny Dal- 
las was not at the Hall. 

I still thought that, like all other 
young men who came there, he was at- 
tracted by Hermione. But I could not 
forget that Bettina “liked him best.” 

I did my best to make Betty see that 
even if a man as young as Ranny Dal- 
las were to think of marrying at pres- 
ent, it would be the Hermione sort of 
person he would think of. For we 
knew that since his elder brother’s death 
a great deal was expected of Ranny. 

All that I could get out of Betty just 
then was that he was not so young as 
he looked. But I heard, presently, 








that he had told her he was “chuck- 
ing the army.” His father was grow- 
ing feeble, and wanted his son to set- 
tle down and nurse the family con- 
stituency. 

I made up my mind that for Betty’s 
sake I must keep my eyes open. All 
that I had seen in him so far was a 
fair, rather chubby young man, who 
was not really very good looking, but 
who somehow made the impression of 
being so—chiefly, I think, because he 
looked so extraordinarily clean. And 
he had that smile which makes people 
feel that the world must be a nicer place 
than they had thought. Then, too, there 
was something rather nice in the way 
his hair simply would curl in wet 
weather, for all the plastering down. 
His round, blunt-featured face was 
clean shaven; and if I had wanted to 
tease Ranny, I should have told him 
I was sure he hadn’t long got over dim- 
ples. But Betty was right; he was older 
than he looked. 

I tried to be with her whenever he 
was about. But this became more and 
more difficult. For often he came 
down without any warning. If they 
couldn’t have him at the Hall, he would 
put up at the inn. And he seemed 
quite as content walking those two 
miles to the links, or clanking up and 
down the hilly road on a ramshackle 
bicycle he had found at the inn. 

After all, whether Ranny was nom- 
inally at the inn, or staying with the 
Helmstones, he spent more of his time 
with them—and, for all I could do, he 
spent a good deal of the time with Bet- 
tina. 


This was the first year the Helm- 
stones kept Christmas in the South. 

They filled the great house full to 
overflowing for a dance on New Year's 
Eve. We had only our white-muslin 
summer frocks to wear. But not even 
Bettina minded, and we had a most 
heavenly time. Hermione had taught 
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us the new dances. She said she “never 
in all her born days knew anybody so 
quick as Bettina at learning a new 
step.” 

Even I danced every dance, and Bet- 
tina had to cut some of hers in two. 
There were several new young men in 
the house party. Two were brothers, 
and both sailors. The oldest one danced 
better than any man we had ever seen, 
and he would have liked to dance with 
Bettina the whole night long. It was 
our first ball, and Betty was only six- 
teen. So perhaps it was not very 
strange that the music and the motion 
and all the admiration went to Betty’s 
head. For she did behave rather badly 
to Ranny. When she had danced three 
times with the oldest sailor—Captain 
Gerald Boyne—Ranny took her into a 
corner and remonstrated. I saw he 
looked pretty serious, but I didn’t know 
till she and I were undressing in our 
own room that night, or rather morn- 
ing—I didn’t know how strongly he had 
spoken. 

We had found our mother waiting for 
us, and we were both a little remorse- 
ful for being so late when we saw how 
tired she looked. “But you know we 
asked you if we might stay to the end.” 
Then I told her they had all begged us 
to wait for one or two more dances 
after the musicians went away, and how 
a friend of Lady Helmstone’s played 
waltzes for us. 

My mother thought it a pity to keep 
London hours in the country. We were 
to get to bed now as quickly as possi- 
ble, and tell her “all about it in the 
morning.” 

So we took the candle and went away 
to our own room. It suddenly looked 
different to me—this room Bettina and 
I had shared all our lives. The ceil- 
ing seemed to have dropped a foot. But 
all the same it looked very white and 
kind in the dim light. Bettina ran and 
pulled back one of the dimity curtains. 
Yes, the moon was brighter than ever! 























Betty threw open the window and 
leaned out. Oh, what a pity to go to 
bed. when the world was looking like 








this ! 
Bettina was still flushed and a good 
deal excited. Rather anxious, too, 


about what had happened at the ball. 

But she defended herself. She over- 

did her air of justification. 

“Such perfect nonsense, Ranny’s 
making all that fuss, just because a per- 
son naturally likes to waltz with a man 
who dances so divinely !” 

I. asked what, precisely, Ranny had 
said. 

“Oh, he said he had hoped I would 
care to dance with him. And, of course, 
f I said I did. I had already given him 
the first polka, and I had promised 
him She broke off. Nobody had 
even been quite so reasonable as she, 
or so unreasonable as Ranny. He had 
tried to prevent her dancing at all with 
Captain Boyne. 

“But you had already danced three 
times with Captain Boyne,” I reminded 
her. 

“Well, what of that?” she demanded 
in a quite un-Bettylike way. And in- 
stead of undressing she followed me 
about the room, her cheeks very bright 
as she told me how that unreasonable 
Ranny had “kept saying that he ‘made 
a point of it.’ Then my partner for 
the mazurka came, and I saw Ranny go 
over to you. What did he say?” she 
asked, so eagerly that she forgot to 
keep her voice down, 

My mother knocked on the wall. 
“Go to sleep, children,” she called 
softly. 

’ We both answered, “Yes,” and I be- 

gan hurriedly to undo Betty’s gown. 

But she never stopped twisting her 

head round, 

“Go on, tell me. What did he say ” 

[ told her, a little impatiently, that 
he hadn’t said anything in particular. 
He hadn’t tried to make himself the 
least agreeable, and he danced badly. 
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“Danced badly?” said Bettina, as 
though it were quite a new idea. “TI think 
that must have been your fault. He 
dances quite well with me.” 

“Ves,” I admitted, “he does dance 
best with you.” 

Then she told of the part Hermione 
had played. Nothing escaped Her- 
mione, and as soon as she got wind of 
what was happening, she egged Betty 
on. Hermione had laughed out, in the 
most meaning way, when she saw 
Ranny coming toward Betty in the in- 
terval with “blood in his eye,” as she 
expressed it. She whispered to Betty 
that Ranny was far too used to having 
his own_way. “But you'll see, you'll 
have to give in,” Hermione said, and 
went off laughing just as Ranny 
came up. 

And he began badly: “You've told 
Boyne he can’t have this waltz?” 

Betty said, “No.” 

“Why not? IWhy haven’t you told 
him ?” 

“He would ask for a reason.” 

“Very well, give it.” 

“T don’t know any reason,” Betty 
said. 

“The reason is ” Then he 
stopped and seemed to change his 
mind. He began again: “The reason 
is, you are going to sit out with me.” 

“And then,” Betty ended nervously, 
“Gerald Boyne came, and—we waltzed 
that time, too.” 

“Yes!” I said severely. “Every- 
body was saying, ‘Those two again!’ 
And I didn’t see you dance with 
Ranny at all after that.” 

No; but it wasn’t her fault. “It 
was quite understood he was to have 
the cotillion.” 

“Then it was very wrong of you to 
dance the cotillion with Captain Boyne. 
It was making yourself conspicuous.” 

She protested again that it wasn’t 
her fault. “I kept them all waiting as 
it was. You saw how I kept them wait- 
ing for Ranny, till every one was fu- 
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rious. And as he didn’t come, I had to 
dance ,vith whoever was there. 

“T suppose what made him angry was 
my going off for that horrid waltz 
after he had said he ‘made a point of 
it’—I wasn’t to dance again with ‘that 
fellow.’ And then, what do you think 
I said?” Bettina took hold of my arm, 
so I couldn’t do on braiding my hair. 
“I said he was jealous of Captain 
Boyne, or why should he call him ‘that 
fellow?’ Even at the moment I felt 
how horrid that was of me; for it’s not 
a bit like Ranny to be jealous in a hor- 
rid way, calling people ‘fellows.’ So I 
said: ‘If the Boynes aren’t nice, why 
are they here? And Ranny said: 
‘Oh, Gerald Boyne’s people are all right. 
His brother is all right. But I 
shouldn’t want you to dance with Ger- 
ald if you were my sister. And if you 
were my wife, I should forbid it.’” 

“ ‘But,’ I said, ‘I’m not your sister !’” 
—Betty tossed her head, laughing 
softly—“ ‘and I’m not your wife,’”’ she 
added. 

I asked het if she had said it like 
that. 

Yes, she had. “And I said, too—I 
said it was ‘fortunate.’” Then, without 
the least warning, poor Betty sat down 
on the foot of her bed and began to 
cry. 

I put my arm round her. And she 
pulled her bare shoulders away. “You 
needn’t think I’m crying about Ranny,” 
she said. “I suppose it’s being so an- 
gry makes me cry.” 

“You are crying because you are 
overtired,” I said, and I began to take 
off her shoes and stockings. 

“I’m not crying because I’m tired, 
but because”—she wiped her eyes on 
the sleeve of her nightgown—“it’s a dis- 
appointment to see any one so silly— 
making ‘points’ of such things as 
waltzes.” 

When she was ready for bed, she 
stood meditating a moment. And then: 
“Ranny has never struck me as one of 
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the horrid, unforgiving sort of peo- 
ple. Has he you?” 

“Oh, no,” I said, and I made her get 
into bed. I covered her up. But it was 
no use; she threw back the eiderdown 
and sat bolt upright. 

“Asking me like that, at a ball, if I 
liked Captain Boyne best—a man I’d 
never seen before! Don’t you call it 
very rude?” 

“No; only a little foolish e 

Another knock on the communicating 
door. “If you children keep on talking 
I shall have to come in.” 

We promised we wouldn’t say another 
word. But more than once Betty be- 
gan: “Ranny F 

“Sh!” I said. 

We had left the window a couple of 
inches open, and the curtains looped 
back. As we lay there, the room grew 
brighter—so bright that every little 
treasure on the long, narrow shelf above 
each bed could be plainly seen. All the 
small vases and pictures and china ani- 
mals—all the odds and ends we had 
cherished most since we were babies 
stood clearly out. 

When Bettina had come in_ that 
night, the first thing she did was to clear 
a space for her cotillion favors. The 
moonlight showed the brilliant huddle 
of fan and bonbon basket tied with rose 
color, and, most conspicuous of all, the 
silver horn hung with particolored rib- 
bons. 

When we had lain quiet in our beds 
for ten minutes or so, Bettina pulled 
out a pillow from under her head and 
propped it so that the moon couldn't 
shine any longer on the beribboned 
horn. And neither could Betty’s eyes 
rest on it any more. She lay still for 
some time, and I was falling asleep 
when I heard her bed creak. She had 
pulled herself half out of the covers and 
was leaning over the pillow barrier. She 
took the horn and the other favors, one 
by one, and with much gravity thrust 
them under the bed. 












































A sigh of satisfaction and a settling 
down again, 

I turned and smiled into my pillow. 
It was so exactly the sort of thing Bet- 
tina used to do when she was in the 
nursery—punishing her toys when 
things went wrong. 

What a blessing, I said to myself, 
that I was coming to like Ranny Dal- 
las. For, quite certainly, he was go- 
ing to be my brother-in-law. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CLOUD AGAIN. 


T E very next day Ranny Dallas 
went away to shoot somewhere in 
the North. 

Bettina did not hide from me how un- 
happy she was. 

“Perhaps he will write,” I said. 

“He isn’t the sort that writes—not 
even when he’s friends with a person.” 
Then, with a rather miserable laugh, 
Betty added: ‘He says he can’t spell.” 

So I gathered that she had asked him 
to try. 

And I gathered, too, that Hermione 
made light of the disagreement at the 
ball. She predicted that he’d be want- 
ing to come back in a week or two, and 
Betty would find he had forgotten about 
the Battle of the Boyne. 

We all came tacitly to agree that was 
precisely what would happen—all, that 
is, except my mother, who knew nothing 
about the matter. 

It was a somewhat subdued Bettina 
who began that year; but I don’t think 
it was in the Bettina of those days to 
be unhappy long. 

Oh, Bettina! How is it now? 

I don’t know how any one so loved 
and cherished could have gone on being 
actively unhappy. Besides, though the 
weeks went by and still Ranny did not 
reappear, there was a family reason to 
account for that. His father was very 
ill. Ranny’s place was at home. 
Hermione often gave us news of him 
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that came through friends they had in 
common. And she spoke as though any 
week-end that found his father better, 
Ranny might motor down. 

So we waited. 

3ettina was a great deal with the 
Helmstone girls and their friends. 

As for me, I was a great deal with 
my books in the copse. February, that 
year, was more like April, and all the 
violets and primroses rejoiced prema- 
turely. 

I, too. 

I was extraordinarily happy. For 
I was sure I was finding a way out of 
all our difficulties. A glorious way. 
A way Eric would applaud and love me 
for finding—all alone like this. 

I had a recurring struggle with my- 
self not to write and tell him. When 
I had been “good” and wanted to give 
myself a treat, I allowed myself to go 
over in imagination that coming scene 
in which he should be told the Great 
Secret. 


My mother sometimes spoke a little 
anxiously about Bettina’s being so much 
with Hermione. She surprised me one 
day by asking me outright if I thought 
the increasing intimacy was likely to do 
Bettina harm. 

My feeling about it was too vague 
to produce. I could only suggest that, 
if she was afraid of anything of the 
kind, why should she not speak to 
Betty ? 

“The child has so few pleasures,” was 
the answer, with that brooding look of 
tenderness which the thought of Betty 
often brought into my mother’s face. 
“Does she tell you what they talk 
about ?”’ 

“Oh, the usual things!” I answered 
discreetly. “Clothes and people and 
dogs.” 

“Oh, as for dogs!” My mother dis- 
missed the chows. Bettina, in an un- 
guarded moment, had admitted that she 
thought she could care for one dog. But 
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she couldn’t possibly care for eighteen. 
“What people do they discuss?” 

“Oh, pretty much everybody, I should 
say.” 

She looked at me. “But some more 
than others. The Boynes, for instance.” 

When I said I didn’t think so, my 
mother seemed a little chilled, as though 
she might be feeling ‘“‘out of things.” 

Her face troubled me. “I am afraid,” 
I said, “that you are thinking Betty and 
I have been leaving you a good deal 
alone of late.” 

“Oh,” she answered hastily, “I was 
not thinking about myself.” 

At that, of course, conscience pricked 
the more, “Anyhow, J have been away 
too much,” I confessed. “And there’s 
no excuse for me. For Betty is the 
one they chiefly want.” 

She saw I was making resolutions. 
“I like you two to be together,’ she 
said. “Bettina needs you more than I. 
I should feel much less easy in my 
mind about Bettina if you weren’t there 
to watch over her, and,” she added sig- 
nificantly, “to tell me anything I ought 
to know.” 

As I look back, I pray that my mother 
did not feel that we were growing away 
from her. But I cannot be sure some 
fine intuition did not visit her of the 
difficulty of confidence on- our part—of 
how our very devotion and craving for 
her good opinion. made Betty, for in- 
stance, shy of telling her things that a 
younger sister could easily tell to one 
near her own age. I knew my mother’s 
view about the relations that should 
exist between mothers and daughters. 
I made up my mind to speak to Betty 
about it. So I asked her one night if 
she didn’t think she ought to “let her 
know about Ranny.” 

“Heavens, no! She is the last person 
I could tell!” 

I felt for my mother the wound of 
that. And why, I asked Bettina, did she 
feel so? 

Almost. sulkily she said that, if I 
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wanted our mother told things, I could 
tell her about myself. 

“What on earth do you mean?” I 
said. “There’s nothing to hear about 
me,” 

“Oh, very well,” Betty said; “then 
there’s nothing to tell.” 

And the sad part of it was that, after 
that, Betty began to be reserved with 
me too. 

I was so afraid of the effect of our 
secretiveness on my mother that I 
learned how to interest her in people 
neither Betty nor I were the least inter- 
ested in. I saved up stories and “char- 
acteristics” to tell, The very success of 
these small efforts gave me secretly a 
sense of the emptiness of her life. To 
have nothing to think about but a cou- 
ple of girls!—girls who were thinking 
all the while about things their mother 
didn’t know. I could have cried out at 
the dreadfulness of such a fate. I felt 
it uneasily as a menace. Could she, 
when she was in her teens, have felt 
the least as I did? Oh, impossible! 
And yet 

“Tell me about when you were 
young,” I said; but with the new in- 
sistence, now, of one bent on grasping 
the unexplained things in another’s life, 
the better to understand the unex- 
plained things in her own. 

Reluctantly she told a little. 

I could not make much of the few 
bony facts. Her father had had a small 
government post, and she had told us 
before that when she was three she lost 
her mother. The only new fact to 
emerge was that she had not been happy 
at home. Feeling myself. incredibly 
bold, I reminded her of old sayings 
about confidence between mothers and 
daughters. 

“T am always telling you things about 
us. You know exactly,” I said, uncon- 
scious at the moment of the lie—“you 
know all that happens to us, and what 
life looks like at every turn. We know 
so little about you except where the 

















house was you lived in, and that it was 
dingy and big.” 

I could not have approached her in 
any way more telling than to make con- 
fidence on her part seem a corollary to 
confidence on ours. She cast about with 
an indulgent air for something new. 
And then I heard for the first time of 
the “sort of cousin’ who had come to 
keep house for my grandfather and to 
bring up the little girl of four. I 
wondered the more at so important a 
figure having been left out of all pre- 
vious pictures, when I heard that my 
grandfather had cared more for this 
“sort of cousin” than he had cared for 
his only child. The cousin must have 
been a horrible woman, though my 
mother told me so little about her, I 
cannot think how I knew. The most 
definite thing that was said was: “She 
brought out all that was least good in 
your grandfather.” And when he 
ceased to care for the cousin in one 
way, she made him care for her in an- 
other, “She ministered to all his whims 
and perversities.” My mother dis- 
missed the first sixteen years of her life 
with: “I had seen a great deal of evil 
before I was grown; mercifully, I met 
your father when I was still very 
young.” 

He was the one man, I gathered, 
whom she had ever found worthy of 
all trust, aH love; and she had been so 
glad to leave home—to leave England! 

But out there in India she must have 
teen plenty of nice army people. 

Oh, plenty of army people. 

She seemed not to want to dwell 
much even on the happy time. She had 
her two children in three years. The 
babies kept her at home, and she had 
loved being at home with the babies— 
and above all with my father in his spare 
hours. Then, as we knew, he had been 
killed out tiger hunting. And she broke 
off, “Now go on about the Boynes.” 

I asked her, mischievously, why she 
took such an interest in the Boynes, as 
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though I had not tried to bring that very 


thing about. Her ideal of “the confi- 
dence that should exist” broke down 
even here; the navy, she said evasively, 
was the finest of the services. Was 
Hermione expecting to see the Boynes 
soon again? 

I smiled inwardly. She might as 
well have confessed that she thought 
the older Boyne might “do” for me, 
and the younger Boyne for Betty. 

But what had become of the ideal 
of confidence? 

Confidence, to be complete, must 
needs be mutual. If Betty and I had 
not been able to tear out of our hearts 
and hold up for inspection those shy 
hopes of ours, neither had our mother 
been able to show us the true faee of 
memory. I did not know then how hard 
this was to do, or that the faithfulest 
intention must fall short; that genius 
itself cannot pass on to others all the 
poignancy of past hope, or—mercifully 
—more than a pale reflection of past 
despair. 

The idea that my mother could have 
felt, even about my own father, as I felt 
about No! I looked at her lying 
on the sofa with her eyes raised, and 
that air, anxious, intent, of the eaves- 
dropper overhearing ill. So, then, one 
could have had all that love, and live to 
wear a look like this. 

I held fast to such reassurance as I 
could recall. JI. remembered how, when 
we were younger, the mere tone of 
voice in which she said “your father” 
had seemed to bring back the warmth of 
that old happiness, the lamp of that old 
safety which had lit the happy time. 
Out of those far-off days, so momentous 
for Bettina and me—days which our 
mother must recall so vividly, and which 
I saw, now, I should never have the 
key to—there nevertheless had come to 
me, as come to other children, an echo 
of the music that had fallen silent ; dim 
apprehensions of the beauty of life to 
those two lovers in the gorgeous East; 
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and out of starlit Indian nights, “hot 
and scented,” came vague wafts of by- 
gone ‘sweetness that moved me to the 
verge of tears. For it was all ended. 

Perhaps to a good many young peo- 
ple comes this haunting sense of the 
sadness of life to older people. 

Especially when I thought of Eric I 
felt sharp pity for the race of older 
women—that gray majority for whom 
the great radiance had faded little by 
little; or those like my mother, out of 
whose hand the torch had been struck 
sharply. 

She very seldom touched the piano 
at this time; but often, when I was 
with her, that old feeling, which be- 
longed to the evenings when she sang to 
herself, came back to me; a feeling of 
overwhelming sadness—and a fear. 

Not even my secret could console me 
at such moments. 

“Eric will never come back,” I said 
to myself, “or he will come back with a 
wife.” And—with that start I had 
learned from my mother—where was 
Betty ? 

She was late. 

She was very late. 

Unaccountably, alarmingly late. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHERE IS BETTINA? 


SHE had come running in a little after 

six o'clock to ask if we mightn’t, 
both of us, go and dine with Hermione. 
I said I didn’t see why Bettina shouldn’t 
go, but we could not ask till my mother 
was awake; she had been having broken 
nights and had just fallen asleep. So 
Bettina waited—nearly half an hour; 
still my mother slept. 

So I let Bettina go. 

My mother never woke till nearly 
nine, and of course the first thing she 
asked was, “Where is Betty?” 

I said the maid had taken her, and 
Lady Helmstone had promised to send 
her home, 


My mother was extremely ill-pleased 
that Bettina had gone. 

“We thought you wouldn’t mind,” } 
said. 

And why should we? Why, above 
all, should I, who was so much older, 
think 

“To go anywhere else—I should have 
been against it,” I said, “but to the 
Helmstones—where you let her go so 
constantly i 

Saying that was a mistake, 

Did not Betty know—above all, did 
not I know—the feeling of all the 
proper sort of mothers about young 
girls being away from home at night? 
Day visiting—a totally different matter. 

It was “the last evening for weeks,” 
I reminded her. The Helmstones were 
going back to town. 

“T am not sorry,” said my mother, 

To my surprise the circumstance that 
seemed to annoy her most was that I 
had not gone with Bettina. She spoke 
to me in such a way I felt the tears 
come into my eyes. 

“T stayed on your account,” I said. 

“I have told you before ” And 
she told me again. 

The supper tray came up, and went 
down scarcely touched. I asked if I 
should read to her. 

No. There had been reading enough 
for that day. 

We sat in silence. 

“What time is it?” 

“A quarter to ten.” 

“Tt is not like Bettina,” she said 
presently, Bettina had never in her life 
done such a thing before. 

I agreed she never had. 

“T suppose the child, not able to ask 
my permission, came to you.” 

Yes, she had consulted me. 

“And you took it upon yourself—”" 

I sat there, in disgrace. 

Presently: “Perhaps the Boynes have 
motored down, Or one of them.” 

I said I had no reason to think so. 
All the same, I couldn’t help welcoming 
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the suggestion. For the idea that the 
Boynes, “or one of them,” might be 
there seemed, oddly enough, to excuse 
Bettina in my mother’s eyes. And she 
was moved to make me understand why 
I had been reproached. We had to be 
far more careful than most girls. I 
heard about the heavy responsibility of 
bringing up “girls without a father.” 

I wondered in what way our father’s 
being here would have altered the 
events of this particular evening. And 
since he had been quoted to justify anxi- 
ety, I made bold to go to him for cheer. 
At time of stress before, I had invoked 
my father. Not often, and all-cau- 
tiously. And never yet in vain, That 
night I wondered aloud what were the 
kind of things our father would have 
done. 

“His mere being here would make 
all the difference.” 

His mere name certainly did much. 
Once again I had cause to bless him for 
taking the chill out of the domestic at- 
mosphere. 

She talked more about him and, by 
implication, more about herself that 
night than ever before or after. She 
told me of the mistakes he had saved 
her from. The things he had warned 
her against. Though he was brave as 
a lion, she would have me believe that 
he was afraid of trusting people. He 
had said to her after a certain oc- 
currence 

“What occurrence?” I interrupted. 

“No need to go into that,” she said 
hurriedly. The point lay in his com- 
ment: “The safe course is not to trust 
any one,” 

“That is very uncomfortable,” I said. 

It was better, she answered, to be 
less comfortable and safe, than to be 
more comfortable and 

“And what?” 

She had stopped suddenly, and felt 
for her watch on the night table. “Ten 
minutes past. They will surely see that 
she starts for home by ten o'clock.” 
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We sat for five minutes without 
speaking, I thinking of my father. 

Then we heard the maids making the 
nightly round, shutting and locking up 
the house. 

“Look out of the window,” my 
mother said. 

I could see nothing. The night was 
dark and still. 

“She can’t be long now,” my mother 
said. “But go and tell them they may 
bolt the front door. We are sure to 
hear her coming up the walk.” 

She called me back. “Tell them 
not to forget to put the chain on the 
door.” 

Oh, the times we had been told that! 

Downstairs I found the house shut 
up and barred as for a siege. The 
maids had done their work and van- 
ished. I was the only creature stirring. 
Upstairs the same. My mother 
seemed not to hear me come back into 
the room. She was lying with the can- 
dielight on her face, and on her face 
the old listening fear. What made 
her look like that? 

If there had been anything, if there 
had been even that old, mournful 
sound of the wind, I could have minded 
less. But the night was very quiet. 
The house was hushed as death. And 
still she listened. 

Now and then she would lift her eye- 
lids suddenly, and the intense white of 
the eyeballs shone, while she strained to 
catch some sound beyond my narrower 
range. 

I sat there by the fire a long, long 
time. And she never spoke—until I, 
unable to bear the stillness any longer, 
fell back for that last time on the fa- 
miliar magic—my father, and the old, 
beautiful days. She stirred. She 
folded and unfolded her hands, and 
then took up the theme. But in a dif- 
ferent key. 

“The more I came*to understand 
other women’s lives,” she said, “the 
more I saw that my happiness was like 
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the safety of a person walking a nar- 
row plank across a chasm.” Then, 
after a moment, she added: “A ques- 
tion of nice equilibrium.” 

“T don’t know how you ever bore the 
fall,” I*said. 

“The fall?” 

“Yes—when father was killed—and 
all the happiness fell down.” 

Then she said something wholly in- 
comprehensible at the time, but which 
I understand better now. “Perhaps,” 
she said, “I would have borne what you 
call ‘the fall’ less well if I hadn’t 
known—there are worse than tigers in 
the world’s jungle.” 

I felt I was on the track of some 
truer understanding, and a secret ex- 
citement took hold of me. “How was 
it you came to know that?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“Tt is a thing,” she said, “that even 
happy women learn.” Then, hurriedly, 
she went on: “And it ended—my hap- 
piness—before any stain or tarnish 
dimmed it. All bright and shining one 
moment, the next all vanished.” 

I watched the face I knew so well. 
Covertly, I watched it. Saw the deli- 
cate lineaments a little pinched with 
anxiety. The eyes veiled one moment, 
the next lifting wide as at a sudden 
call. 

“What was that?” she said. 

I heard nothing. 

No sound, o 

No sound at all. Then, inwardly, I 
rebelled against the tyranny and waste 
of this emotion. 

Why was she like this? 

“Have they put on the chain?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” 

“And bolted. the door ?” 

“Ves,” 

“How do you know 
bolted it?” 

“T heard them.” 

“Heard them?” 

“Heard the bolt.” 


they have 


“One may easily think a stiff bolt has 
gone home, and all the while——” 

“But I am sure.” 

My easy certainty seemed to anger 
her. “I thought so, too, once.” She 
said it with a vehemence that startled 
me. 
After a moment: “Was that here?” 
I asked. 

“No, no, no!” She shook it off. 

I went and knelt down by the bed. 
“Tell me about it, mother.” 

“No, no! It is not the kind of thing 
you need ever know.” 

“How can you be sure? You weren't 
expecting anything to happen.” I felt 
my way by the shrinking in her face. 
“Yet some one came to the unbolted 
door 

“What makes you think that?” she 
exclaimed, and I was hot and cold un- 
der her look. 

“It—it only came into my head.” 
And then, with fresh courage, or re- 
newed curiosity, “But I am right!” I 
said with sudden firmness. ‘“Isn’t it 
so? You were horribly frightened, 
weren't you?” I touched her hand, ex- 
pecting she would draw it away from 
me, but the fingers had locked on the 
silk frill of the quilt. They were cold; 
they made me think of death. 

“Yes,” she said, very low, “I was 
horribly frightened.” I felt the shud- 
dering that ran along her wrist, and 
the chill of that old fear of hers crept 
into my blood, too. 

“Tell me,” I whispered, “tell me what 
it was.” 

“Impossible to talk about such 
things.” She drew away her hand. 
“All you need to know is—the need 
of taking care. Of never running risks. 
What time is it?” 

“Five minutes past eleven.” 

“Did Lady Helmstone say she and 
Hermione would walk back with Bet- 
tina?” 

“No, she didn’t say that.” 

“What did she say?” 
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“Tust that she would send Betty 
home.” 
After some time she said quite sud- 


denly. “That might mean alone in 
he motor.” 
I was going to say, “Why not?” But 


as I looked up from my work at the 
face under the candlelight, a most fool- 
ish and indefinable fear flashed across 
mv mind—a feeling too ridiculous to 
own—stdden, indefinable dread of that 
inoffensive man, the Helmstones’ head 
chauffeur. J had sooner cast out 
the childish thought than TI remembered 
One only a sort of 
motor-house “odd man.” To that hang- 
dog creature might fall the task of driv- 
ing Betty home! I had thought of this 
man vaguely enough before, yet with 
some dash of human sympathy, for it 
common talk that he was “put 
upon” by the other men. He was a 
weakling and unhappy; now I suddenly 
felt him to be evil—desperate, 


no 


the two under men. 


was 


Oh, why had I let Bettina go? Why 
had I? 
Even if the chauffeurs, all three, 


were decent enough ordinarily, what if 
just to-night they had been drinking? 
Betty coming the deserted 
heath with a drunken driver—— 
“Oh, God,” I prayed, “don’t let any- 
thing happen to Bettina!” 


across 


\ quarter past eleven 

I put on a bold face. “They wouldn't, 
[ think, have a motor car out for Betty 
at this hour, and the reason she is late 
is because she has told them she would 
like the walk.” 

“They will hardly send a 
with her at this time of night.” 

We both started violently, and all 
because a coal fallen out of the 
grate on the metal fender. 

My mother was the first to speak: 
‘They are haphazard people, I some- 
times think. You don’t suppose they 
would send her back with a groom?” 
] said 1 was sure they would not, 


woman 


had 
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though an hour before I would have 
asked, ‘““Why not?” 

Half past eleven. 

“Tt is very strange,” I said. 

“Go and look out again; you may see 
a lantern or the motor lamps.” 

I leaned out into the fresh-smelling 
darkness, and I saw nothing, I heard 
nothing. 

I hung there, unwilling to draw in 
my head and admit the world without 
was empty of Bettina. She had been 
thrown out of the car. She was lying 
by the roadside somewhere, dead; that 
was why she didn’t come home. 

Suddenly I thought of Gerald Boyne. 
What if, after all, he had been dining 
there? He would be sure to want to 
bring Bettina home. Yes, and those 
casual Helmstones would turn Bettina 
over to him without a thought. A man 
Ranny wouldn't let his sister dance with 
in a room full of her friends! Bettina, 
setting out with Gerald Boyne to cross 
the lonely heath—and never reaching 
home. 

I knew all 
ish, 


this was wild and fool- 
Then why did these imaginings 
make me feel T could not bear the sus- 
pense another moment? I shut the win- 
dow and turned round. 

“You must let me go for her,” I said. 

The same suggestion must have been 
that moment on her lips. “Go, wake 
the servants,” she said; “tell them to 
dress quickly. Get your cloak and light 
the lantern.”” She gave her short, sharp 
directions. The young servant was to 
go with me. The old one was to lock 
the door behind us and wait up with 
my mother. I went with a candle 
through silent passages, and knocked 
on doors. 

I left the lantern burning down in 
the hall, and in my cloak went back 
to my mother’s room. 


“Hark! Look out!” said my mother 
suddenly. 
I went back to the window and 


peered between the close-drawn cur- 
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tains, with hands at my temples on 
either side of my eyes. 

Nothing. 

Except—yes, I could hear the heavy 
step of the older woman down in the 
hall unlocking, unbolting, unchaining 
the door, that the housemaid and I 
might lose no time when she was ready. 

The old woman must be waiting for 
us there below, with the lantern in her 
hand. A faint light was lying on the 
path. Not a sound now in all the 
world except my mother’s voice behind 
me: 

“You will take the short cut.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And as you go don’t talk—listen.” 

“Listen!” I echoed, with mounting 
horror. “What should I hear?” 

“How do we know?” 

A chill went down my back. 

The bedroom door opened, and Bet- 
tina walked in. 

“Such a nice evening! 
teaching me bridge. Why have you 
put on your cloak? Why are you look- 
ing—oh, what has happened to you?” 

Not very much was said to Bettina 
that night. She and two of the Helm- 
stones’ maids had come round by the 
orchard gate, walking softly on the 
grass, “so as not to waken mother.” 

Only a little crestfallen, she was sent 
away to bed. My mother had mo- 
tioned me to wait. As I watched Bet- 
tina making her apologies and her good 
night, I thought how worse than use- 
less had been all that anxiety and strain. 
“T shall remember to-night,” I said to 
myself, “whenever I am _ frightened 
again.” 

3ut this, I could see before she spoke, 
was not the moral my mother was draw- 
ing. “Shut the door,” she signed. And 
when I had come back to her, she drew 
herself up in bed and laid her hand on 
mine. “I want you to make me a prom- 
ise,” she said. “It is not fair to girls 
not to let them know that terrible 
things can happen. Promise me that 


They’ve been 


you will take better care of Bettina, 
Never let any one make you forget--—” 
I promised—oh, I promised that! 


CHAPTER XI. 
MY SECRET. 


ERIC, like the violets and primroses, 
came earlier that third spring. 

He seemed an old friend now, with 
an established footing in the house. Yet 
I had never been alone with him for 
more than five minutes before the day 
I told him my secret. 

My mother’s health was worse again 
that spring, and when I wasn’t study- 
ing I was much with her. After Eric 
came I stayed with her even more, for 
he said she had lost ground. 

He discouraged her from coming 
downstairs. I believe he prevailed on 
her to keep her room chiefly by coming 
constantly to see her, bringing books 
and papers. My mother’s sick room 
was not like any other I have seen. It 
was full of light and air, and hope and 
pleasantness. She would lie on the sofa 
in one of the loose gowns she looked 
so lovely in, and we would have tea up 
there. 

Nearly always I managed to go 
down to the door with Eric. 

One day, that very first week, he 
came a good hour before we expected 
him. Bettina had. shut herself up to 
write to Hermione. 

“TI am afraid my mother is asleep,” I 
said, 

“Well, you are not,” he answered. 
I saw his eyes fall on the books and 
papers that littered the morning-room 
sofa, and I felt myself grow red. The 
books would betray me! 

The strange thing was that he pushed 
them away without ever looking at 
them! And he sat down beside me. 

He had never been so close to me 
before. I think I was outwardly quite 
unmoved. But I could not see him, 


even at a distance, without inward com- 
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motion. When he sat down so near me, 
a great many pulses I had not known 
before were in my body began to beat 
and hammer. I felt my heart grow 
many sizes too big, and my breast bone 
ache under the pressure. 4 said to my- 
self the one essential was that he should 
not suspect—for him to guess the state 
he had thrown me into would be the 
supreme disaster. He might despise 
me. Almost certainly he would think 
I was hysterical. I knew the contempt 
he felt for hysterical women. Never, 
never should he think me one! I would 
‘ rather die, sitting rigidly in my corner 
without a sign, than let him think I had 
any taint of the hysterical in me! 

Above all, for my Great Secret’s 
sake, I must show  self-command. 
Upon that I saw, in a flash, this was 
the ideal moment for telling him about 
the plan. 

He asked how had my mother slept. 
I don’t know what I said. But I re- 
member that he spoke very gently of 
i her. And he said I must husband my 
strength. I stayed too much indoors, 
he said. Hereafter I was to take an 
hour’s brisk walk every day of my life. 

I told him I couldn’t always do that 
in these days. 

“You must,” he said. 

I thought of my books, and shook my 





head. 

“Won’t you do it if I ask you to?” 
he said. 

He leaned toward me. I dared not 
look up. 


“I understand your not wanting to 
leave your mother,” he said. “But 
couldn’t your sister Then, before 
I could answer, “No,” he said, smiling 
a little, “I suppose she couldn’t.” 

There was something in his tone that 
did not please me. ‘You mean Betty 
is too young?” 

No; he didn’t mean that, he said. 

What did he mean? 

“Well, she has other preoccupations, 
hasn’t she?” he said lightly. 
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“You mean Hermione? Hermione 
and all the family are in London.” 

No, he didn’t mean Hermione, I 
was in too much inner turmoil to disen- 
tangle his meaning then. For he went 
on quickly to say: “Suppose I sit with 
your mother for that hour, while you 
go out and get some exercise?” 

I was to lose an hour of him—tramp- 
ing about alone! The very thought 
gave me an immense self-pity. My eyes 
grew moist. “Come, come!” I said to 
myself. “Keep a tight rein!” 

Just as I was getting myself under 
control again, he undid it all by laying 
his hand over mine. 

“Let me help you,” he said. 

“Oh, w-will you?” I stammered, 
while to myself I said: “He is being 
kind ; don’t think it is more—don’t dare 
think it is more!” 

Though I couldn’t help thinking it 
was more, I turned to the thought of 
my great scheme as a kind of refuge 
from a feeling too overwhelming to be 
faced. 

And yet, I don’t know, it may have 
been partly some survival in me of the 
coquetry I thought I hated; that, too, 
may have helped to make me catch nerv- 
ously at a change of subject. So I in- 
terrupted with something about: “If 
you really do want to help me ! 

But I found I could not talk cohe- 
rently while his touch was on my hand. 
The words I had rehearsed and meant 
to say—they flew away. I felt my 
thoughts dissolving, my brain a jelly, my 
bones turning to water. 

With the little remnant of will power 
left I drew my hand away. My soul 
and my body seemed to bleed at the 
wound of that sundering. For in those 
few seconds’ contact we two seemed 
to have grown into one. I found I had 
risen to my feet and gone to sit by the 
table, with a sense of having left most 
of myself behind clinging to his hand. 
I made an immense effort to remem- 
ber things he had told us about those 
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early struggles of his. And I asked 
questions about that time—questions 
that made him stare: “How did you 
guess? What put that in your head?” 
I said I imagined it would be like that. 

“Well, it was like that.” 

“And you overcame everything!” I 
triumphed. “You afte the fortunate 
one of your family.” 

He laughed a little, grim kind-of 
laugh. “The standard of fortune is not 
very high with us.” He looked thor- 
oughly discontented. 

“T am afraid,” I said, “you are one 
of the ungrateful people.” 

What had he to be grateful for? He 
threw the question at me. 

“Why, that you have the most inter- 
esting profession in the world,” I said. 

“You don’t mean the practice of 
medicine? Mere bread and butter.” 

“You don’t love your profession?” 

He smiled, and that time the smile 
was less ungenial. But I had not liked 
the tone of patronage about his work. 

“They were all wasted on you, then 
—those splendid opportunities—the 
clinic in Hamburg, the years in Paris?” 

“Oh, well’’—he looked taken aback at 
my arraignment—“I mayn’t be a thun- 
dering success, but I won’t say I’m a 
waster.” 

“Tf you don’t love and adore the fin- 
est profession in the world Yes, 
somebody else ought to have had your 
chances. Me, for instance.” 

“You! Oh, I dare say!” His smile 
was humorous and humoring. 

“You think I’m not in earnest. But 
I am.” I went to the cupboard where 
Bettina and I each had a shelf, and 
brought out an old wooden work box. 
I opened it with the little key on my 
chain. I took out papers and letters. 
“These are from the Women’s Medical 
School in Hunter Street”—I laid the 
letters open before him—-‘‘answers to 
my inquiries about terms and condi- 
tions.” 

He glanced through one or two. 





“What put this into your head?” he 
said, astonished, and not the least 
pleased so far as I could see. “How 
did you know of the existence of these 
people ?” 

“You left a copy of the Lancet here 
once.” Something in his face made me 
add: “But I should have found a way 
without that.” : 

“What way—way to what?” He 
spoke irritably in a raised voice. I 
looked anxiously at the door. 

“We won’t say anything just yet to 
my mother,” I begged. “My mother 
wouldn’t—understand.” 

“What wouldn’t she understand?” 
All his kindness had gone. He was once 
more the cold, inaccessible creature I 
had seen that first day stalking up to 
Klaus’ door. 

“What I mean is,” I explained, quite 
miserably crestfallen, “my mother 
wouldn’t understand what I feel about 
studying medicine. But you”—and I 
had a struggle to keep the tears back— 
“T’ve looked forward so to telling you.” 

He turned the papers over with an 
odd, misliking expression. 

“For one thing, you could never pass 
the entrance examination,” he said. I 
asked why he thought that. 

“Do you see yourself going to classes 
in London, cramming yourself with all 
this?” His hand swept the qualifica- 
tions list. 

“Not classes in London,” I said. 
“But people do the London matricula- 
tion without that. I-am taking the uni- 
versity tutorial correspondence course,” 
I said. 

I was swallowing tears as I boasted 
myself already rather good at botany 
and French. My mother thought even 
my German tolerable. 

I picked up the little pamphlet issued 
by the University of London on the 
subject of matriculation regulations, and 
I pointed out Section III, “Provincial 
Examinations.” The January and June 
matriculation examinations were held 
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at the Brighton Mauuzticipal Technical 
College. He could see that made it all 
quite convenient and easy. 

“T can see it is all quite mad,” he 
answered. “Suppose by some miracle 
you were to pass the entrance exams. 
Have you any idea how long they keep 
you grinding away afterward?” 

' “Five to seven years,” I said. 

“Well! can’t you see what a wild idea 
it is?” 

I said to myself: “He knows about 
our straitened means.” 

“You mean it costs 
deal ?” 

“It costs a great deal more than you 
think,” he said, shifting about discon- 
tentedly in his chair. 

Then I told him that my mother had 
some jewels. “I am sure that when she 
sees ] am in earnest, when I have got 
my B. A., she will be willing I should 
use the jewels——” 

“It’s a dog’s life,” he said, “for a 
woman.” 

I gathered my precious papers to- 
gether. ‘You think I shall mind the 
hard work. But I shan’t.” 

“It isn’t the hard work,” he said, 
“though it’s not easy for a man. For 
a woman He left the woman 
medica] student hanging over the abyss. 

For all my questions I could not 
bring him to the point of saying what 
these bugbears were. 

He was plainly tired of the subject. 

My first disappointment had yielded 
to a spiritless catechism of how this and 
how that. 

My persistent canvass of the matter 
brought him nearer a manifestation of 
ill temper than I had ever seen in him. 

There was a great deal, he said, that 
he couldn’t talk about to a girl of eight- 
een. But had I or anybody else ever 
heard of a man who was a doctor him- 
self wanting his sister or his daughter 
to study medicine? He had never 
known one. Not one. 

I confessed I couldn’t think why that 


such a great 
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was, except that nobody belonging to a 
girl ever wanted her to do anything, 
except I stopped short and then hur- 
ried dn: “But, after all, you know that 
women do go through the medical 
schools and come out all right.” 

He shook his head. “They’ve lost 
something. Though I admit most of 
the women you mean never had the 
thing I mean.” 

I said I didn’t understand. 

“Well, you ought to. You've got 
it.” He looked at me with an odd ex- 
pression and asked how long I’d had 
this notion in my head. I said a year. 
“All this time! You’ve been full of 
this ever since I was here last!” He 
seemed to reproach me. 

I lied. I said I had thought of abso- 
lutely nothing else all that time. He 
stood up, but I still sat there wonder- 
ing what had made me tell him that 
lie. 

“You won’t go,” I said, “without see- 
ing my mother.” 

To-day—he hadn’t time. 

I went down with him as usual to the 
front door, weeping inwardly, yet hop- 
ing, praying, that before the door closed 
he would say something that would help 
—something kind. 

He often said the best things of all 
just as he was going—as though he had 
not dared to be half so interesting, or 
a tenth so kind, but in the very act of 
making his escape. 

To-day he put on his covert coat in 
a moody silence. Still silent, he took 
his hat. 

I stood with the doorknob in my 
hand. “You think, then, even if Aunt 
Josephine helped - 

“Who is Aunt Josephine?” 

“My father’s stepsister. She is well 
off.” 

Aunt Josephine’s riches made no im- 
pression upon him. He was going away 
a different man from the one who had 
come in and pushed away my papers, to 
sit beside me and to take my hand. He 
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pulled his stick out of the umbrella 
stand. 

“You feel sure I couldn’t?”’ I pleaded 
at the door. 

“IT feel sure you could do something 
better.” 

He was out on the step. ‘“Good-by,” 
he said, with the look that hurt me—so 
tired—disappointed. 

He had come for peace—for my 
mother’s tranquil spirit to bring rest to 
his tired mind. And all he had found 
here was my mother’s daughter fret- 
ting to be out in the fray! I had not 
even listened. [I had interrupted and 
pulled away my hand. 

After I shut the door, I opened it 
again, and called out: “Oh, what was 
it you were going to tell me?” 

“Tt wouldn’t interest you,” he said, 
without even turning round. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE YACHTING PARTY. 


HAD to make use of Eric’s old plea, 

“pressure. of work,” to account for 
his going away without seeing my 
mother. 

I watched the clock that next after- 
noon in a state of fever. Would he 
come again at three, so that we might 
talk alone? No. The torturing min- 
ute hand felt its way slowly round the 
clock face, its finger, like a surgeon’s 
on my heart, pressing steadily, for all 
my flinching, to verify the seat and the 
extent of pain. 

Four o'clock. Five. Half past. No 
hope now of his coming, I told myself, 
as those do who cannot give up hope. 

My mother questioned me. What 
had Mr. Annan said the day before? 
Had he, then, come so early for “noth- 
ing in particular?” I said that I sup- 
posed he had come early because he 
found he could not come late. 

About six o’clock, as I was counting 
out some drops for my mother, a ring 
at the front door made me start and 


spill the liquid on the table. He had 
relented! He was coming to say the 
things I had been so mad as to prevent 
his saying yesterday. We listened. My 
heart fell down as a woman’s voice came 
up. Lady Helmstone! Wanting to see 
my mother “very particularly.” We 
wondered, while the maid went down to 
bring her, what the errand might be 
which could not be intrusted to Bet- 
tina. For, wonderful to say, Bettina 
was to be allowed to go to a real din- 
ner party that night at the Hall. Her- 
mione had written from London, beg- 
ging that Betty might come and hear 
all about the yachting party. 

This was not the first we had heard 
of the project. It had been introduced 
in a way never to be forgotten. We 
had counted on hearing from the Helm- 
stones all the thrilling details about the 
coronation, which was fixed for the 
coming June. We felt ourselves sensi- 
bly closer to the august event through 
our acquaintance with the Helmstones, 
Lesser folk than they might hope to 
see the great procession going to the 
Abbey—king and queen in the golden 
coach of state, our particular friends the 
little princes and the young princess in 
yet another shining chariot, followed 
by the foreign potentates, the state off- 
cials, and by our peer of the realm with 
all his brother lords and barons in scar- 
let and ermine; and the flower of the 
British army, a glancing, flaming glory 
in the rear. 

The highly fortunate might see this 
greatest pageant of the age on its re- 
turn from the Abbey, when the sov- 
ereigns would be wearing their crowns 
and their coronation robes. 

3ut the Helmstones! They would 
actually see the anointing and the 
crowning from their high seats in the 
Abbey. Even a gir! like Hermione 
would be asked to the state ball. 

Never before had we realized so 
clearly the advantages of being a peer. 

We thought the Helmstones very 
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modest not to be talking continually 
about the coronation. While we waited, 
impatient to hear more on the great 
theme, they had introduced the subject 
of the yachting trip. I remembered this 
while Lady Helmstone was coming up 
the stair—I remembered our bewilder- 
ment at learning that they hoped to sail 
“about Easter,” and to be cruising in the 
ZEgean at the end of June. 

They had actually forgotten the coro- 
nation! 

Then the shock of hearing Lord 
Helmstone thank God that he would 
“be well out of it.” London, he said, 
would be intolerable this season. He 
had let the house in Grosvenor Square 
“at a good round coronation figure” to 
a new-made law lord—‘sort of chap 
who'll revel in it all.” Many of the 
greatest houses in London were to be 
let to strangers. 

The yachting trip was one of many 
arranged that people might escape “the 
coronation fuss !’’ 

And now Lady Helmstone was pass- 
ing our bedroom, where Bettina on the 
other side of the closed door sat work- 
ing feverishly to finish putting some 
fresh lace on the gown she was to wear 
at dinner. 

Lady Helmstone came into my moth- 
er’s room, very smart and smiling, and 
without preamble proposed to take Bet- 
tina along as one of her party. Equally 
without hesitation my mother said the 
idea was quite impracticable. 

Lady Helmstone was a person accus- 
tomed to having her own way. “You 
cannot expect,” she said, “you cannot 
want to keep your girls at home for- 
ever.” 

“N-no,” my mother agreed, with that 
old look of shrinking. But Bettina was 
far too young 

A niece of Lord Helmstone’s, just 
Bettina’s age, was to be of the party. 

Ah, well, Bettina was different. Bet- 
tina was the sort of child who had never 
been able to face the idea of a single 
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night away from home. And this was 
a question of a cruise of—how many 
weeks ? * 

“Six months,” said Lady Helmstone 
cheerfully. 

My mother stared. Lady Helmstone 
could not have meant the proposal se- 
riously. ‘Bettina would die of home- 
sickness.” 

Lady Helmstone ventured to think 
not. As I have said, she was ill ac- 
customed to seeing her invitations set 
aside. She spoke of Hermione’s dis- 
appointment. They were all so fond 
of Bettina. She should have every pos- 
sible care. 

My mother made her acknowledg- 
ments—the suggestion was most kind, 
most hospitably meant. But Lady 
Helmstone had only to put it to Bet- 
tina. She would soon see. 

Lady Helmstone smiled. “I think 
you will find Bettina would like to come 
with us.” 

I was annoyed at her way of saying 
that, as if she knew Bettina better than 
we. I went into the next room and got 
out my schoolbooks. I left the door 
open in case my mother should need 
me, and I heard them talking about 
“daughters.” 

There was much to be said, Lady 
Helmstone thought, for the way they 
did things in France. My mother pre- 
ferred the English way. 

“And yet you will not take it,” said 
the other, with that suavity that al- 
lowed her to be impertinent without 
seeming so. “I don’t think—living as 
you do—you quite realize the trouble 
mothers take to give their girls the sort 
of opportunity you are - refusing.” 
There were changes—“great and radi- 
cal changes,” she said—changes which 
my mother, leading this life of the re- 
ligieuse, was possibly not aware of. 

My mother deprecated as much as she 
had heard of these changes. 

“Ah, but necessary—a question of 
supply and demand, You can afford 
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to disregard them only if you do not 
expect your daughters to marry.” 

My mother said stiffly that she saw 
no reason to suppose her daughters 
would not marry—‘“all in good time.” 
They were very young, Bettina a child. 

“She is very little younger than I 
was when [| married; or than you were 
yourself, if I may hazard a guess.” My 
mother was silent. She was still silent 
when Lady Helmstone laid down the 
law that a girl’s best “opportunities” 
came before she was twenty. In these 
days of Gayety girls and American 
heiresses the whole question had 
grown incomparably more difficult. 
“Mothers with a sense of family duty 
—I may say of patriotism—have to 
think seriously about these things.” 
She herself, having married off three 
daughters and two nieces, might be con- 
sidered something of an expert. In- 
deed, she was so regarded. She had 
advised hundreds. 

The interview ended stiffly. 

The only part of my mother’s share 
in it that I regretted was her suggest- 
ing that Lady Helmstone should not, 
after all, let Bettina know there had 
been any question of her going. “The 
child is already disturbed enough at 
the prospect of losing Hermione.” 

When Lady Helmstone was gone, my 
mother sat up with flushed cheeks and 
said: “If Betty never went anywhere, 
I should not want her to go away in 
the care of a woman like that.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
. THE EMERALD PENDANT. 


PUT the finishing touches to Bet- 

tina’s dress in our mother’s room 
that night, so that the invalid might 
have the pleasure of lying there and 
looking at Betty, all white and golden 
in the candlelight. 

While I tied her sash I noticed her 
frowning at herself in the glass. 

“TI look dreadfully missish,” she said. 


When I protested, she said: “Worse, 
then! Like a charity child at a school 
treat !” 

We were amazed. My mother 
asked where she had got such ideas. 
I heard Hermione behind Betty’s voice. 

She turned round and faced our 
mother with her most beguiling air. 
“It’s going to be mine some day—lend 
me the pearl-and-emerald pendant.” 
That my mother should be surprised at 
the suggestion seemed only natural. 
But I could not see why she should be 
so annoyed. I, too, begged her to let 
Bettina wear the pendant. After all, 
Bettina was in her seventeenth year, 
and this was a real party. 

“A girl of sixteen wanting to wear 
a thing like that!” 

Bettina frowned. How old must she 
be anyway before she could wear the 
pendant? 

My mother wouldn’t say. 

After Bettina had gone, I asked about 
the market value of jewels. 

My mother seemed to think the in- 
quiry very odd and somehow offensive. 
I asked if she thought the big diamond 
star was worth as much as six hundred 
pounds, 

She said I appeared to have a very 
sordid way of looking at things whose 
real value was that they were symbolic 
of something beyond price. 

I said I knew that. But did she not 
think that for some great and important 
end my father would have been the first 
to say, let the jewels be sold? 

My mother put her hand up to her 
eyes. I blew out one candle and set a 
shield before the other. 

She spoke my name and I started— 
the voice seemed odd. I went back to 
the bedside. “Are you ill?” I said. 
She shook her head and motioned me to 
sit down. 

Then she told me. We were living 
on the proceeds of the diamond star. 

The pendant had been sold last sum- 
mer. There was nothing miore worth 
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selling except the furniture, and pos- 
sibly a few prints. 

We owed Lord Helmstone 
months’ rent. 

I met the shock with the help of my 
secret. I steadied myself against the 
thought that, at the worse, I would find 
the means—through Aunt Josephine or 
somebody—for qualifying myself to 
support my mother and sister. So I 
strengthened myself. 

In the midst of telling how I was 
forging ahead with my London Uni- 
versity tutorial correspondence, and 
to what the year’s successful work was 
leading, I kept thinking that, after all, 
this ill wind might help to blow away 
the cloud that Eric’s disapproval had 
brought lowering over the present and 
obscuring all the future. My mother 
will be proud of me, I thought. She 
will even be a little touched; and then, 
for all the light was so dim, I saw her 
face of horror! 

It was a mad idea. Her daughter a 
“female doctor!” Never! 

“Not—not female doctor,” I pro- 
tested. “That does sound——” 

It was all no use. 


six 


That confession of mine, more than 
hers about the jewels, goaded my mother 
into taking a step which even we, blind 
as we were, felt to be epoch-making in 
our history. 

That same evening she began to talk 
about Aunt Josephine—to excuse her. 
Mrs, Harborough had been so wrapped 
up in her brilliant young stepbrother— 
and Aunt Josephine would never allow 
the “step”—that any other person’s 
coming in must inevitably have been re- 
sented. “She idolized your father.” A 
woman of high character. Given to 
good works, Busied about the redemp- 
tion of longshoremen and about country 
treats for jam-factory girls. Knee- 
deep in philanthropy. And childless. 


She could not, especially now after that 
old first anger had long cooled—she 
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could not be indifferent to the fate of 
her brother’s children. 

“Are you thinking of writing to her ?” 
I said. She explained that for her to 
address Mrs. Harborough was, under 
the circumstances, hardly possible. But 
there was no reason in the world why I 
should not. 

I felt there were reasons, but I could 
not think what they were. My mother, 
meanwhile, grew almost cheerful, out- 
lining the sort of thing I might say. 
No requests in this first communica- 
tion. A letter, merely—if it found her 
so inclined—merely to open a long- 
closed door. 

I did not like my task. I decided I 
would put it off till morning, though I 
knew that at any time I should find it 
easier to write, “Please lend me a thou- 
sand pounds for a course of study,” 
than write such a letter as my mother 
had dictated. 


Betty came back from her dinner 
party in great excitement. Ranny Dal- 
las had motored over from Dartmoor 
that very day—with a man friend. 
They had been at the Helmstones’ to 
tea. 

I wondered, dully, that Lady Helm- 
stone had said nothing whatever about 
Ranny during her visit. She must 
have just parted from him. Another 
curious thing was that Ranny had not 
stayed for the dinner party. He and 
his friend were at the inn. 

“What in the world do you think that 
means?” I asked Bettina, glad enough 
to escape from my own thoughts. 

She was smiling. She asked me with 
a superior air if I couldn’t understand 
that Ranny would “prefer to talk 
things over” before meeting her at a 
dinner party “with everybody looking 
on.” She reminded me a little tremu- 
lously that it would be their very first 
meeting since——- There was a mo- 
ment when I thought she was going to 
cry. And then, without any sense of 
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transition, I wondered how anybody in 
the world could be as happy as Betty 
looked. 


The next morning, still in a mood of 
the deepest dejection, I dated a sheet 
of paper, and began: “My dear Aunt 
Josephine.” 

I looked at the words for full five 
minutes, with a feeling of intense un- 
willingness to set down another syllable. 
And then I yielded to the impulse 
which made certain other words so easy, 
so delicious to say or trace. I took a 
fresh sheet. Before I knew, I had writ- 
ten: “Dear Mr. Annan.” 

Well, why not? Was it not better 
to write to him, rather than face an- 
other afternoon like yesterday? My 
mother wondering, suspicious; my own 
eyes flying back and forth like dis- 
tracted shuttles from window to clock 
—from clock to window, hour after 
hour. 

Dear Mr. Annan: I have told my mother. 
She feels as you do. She does not like my 
idea. So I have agreed for the present not 
to think about it any more. 

I was his “sincerely,” and I sent the 
note by one of the little Klauses. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RANNY. 


IMAGINED that day I should never 

again have to live through a time of 
such suspense. 

Waiting, till I could get away with- 
out being noticed, to carry my note to 
Kleiner Klaus’. 

Waiting for the Klaus’ boy to come 
home. 

Waiting while his mother brushed his 
clothes and cuffed him. Waiting while 
he recovered his spirits. Waiting 
while slowly, slowly, his mind took in 
the particulars of his errand, and the 
most particular part of it, in his eyes 
—the penny he should have when he 
brought me back an answer. 
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And the long hours of that after- 
noon waiting for the answer, or even 
for the errand boy to come back. 
When I was not looking out of the 
window my mind was still so bent on 
listening for one particular footstep on 
the brick walk, and at the door his voice 
—the only voice in the world with 
meaning in it—that scarcely any ‘im- 
pression was made on me by other steps 
and other voices. I heard them, sub- 
consciously, to dismiss them; for every- 
thing was irrelevance that wasn’t Eric. 

But my mother interrupted my 
mechanical reading aloud. “Who”’— 
with her air of listening to sounds be- 
yond my ken—*“who can all those peo- 
ple be?” 

There was Bettina in the passage 
making frantic signs that I was to 
hurry out and speak to her. And voices 
of men and women came up from the 
open door. I recognized Lord Helm- 
stone’s, I heard him asking the maid 
if Mr. Annan were here. 

“No? That’s very odd,” said Her- 
mione in her skeptical way. “Perhaps 
he’s come in without your knowing. 
Will you just find out?” 

My mother, too, had heard Lord 
Helmstone’s cheerful bass, suggesting 
that his party might take shelter here, 
I had not noticed before the slight rain 
falling. 

“Go and ask -him to come upstairs,” 
my mother said. And lower: “I 
don’t want him to take it amiss.” I saw 
she was thinking of her refusal to let 
Betty go on the yacht. 

Betty was waiting for me in ambush 
near the head of the stair. “You must 
come down and help me. Ranny is 
there, too.” 

I was bewildered at finding so many 
at the door. For besides Lord Helm 
stone and Hermione, there was Lady 


Barbara and Ranny Dallas and his, 


friend—a cheerful, talkative, red-haired 
man they called Courtney. F 
The Helmstones were still discussing” 
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whether they should come in. Her- 
mione said it was only a slight sprin- 
kle, and her mother was expecting them 
back to tea. Lady Barbara, with en- 
gaging simplicity, insisted there was no 
object in going back without Mr. An- 
nan. 

I saw at once that Ranny looked dif- 
ferent. Just in what way, or to what 
extent, I could not at first have said. A 
very little thinner, too little to account 
for the change I was dimly conscious 
of. And when he first came in, he came 
with some nonsense, and that pleasant 
laugh that always “started things” in an 
easy, harmonious key. 

“We've descended on you,” Lord 
Helmstone said, “like a posse of detec- 
tives. Sleuth hounds on that fella An- 
nan’s track. We've our instructions to 
bag him and carry him home to tea.” 

Bettina—oh, I could have beaten her 
for that!—said Mr. Annan would very 
probably come in presently. And she 
led the way into the drawing-room, 
while I took Lord Helmstone upstairs. 
By the time I came down again Bet- 
tina had ordered tea. 

Hermione turned round as I came in. 
“What have you done with my father! 
Now father’s disappeared!” As if she 
had only just grasped the fact! 
“Didn’t I tell you,” she said to Ranny, 
“Duncombe is a place where, if a man 
goes in, he doesn’t come out?” 

Betty and I gave them tea. 

I lashed myself up to being almost 
talkative. I am sure they never guessed 
the effort I was making. I had not 
taken my usual place for pouring out 
tea. I sat where I could see the gate. 
My mind and eyes were so on the watch 
for Eric I should not have noticed 
Ranny much, but for an odd new feel- 
ing of comradeship that sprang up, I 
cannot tell how, as the minutes went by 
and still brought no sign of Eric. Not 
even a note in answer to mine. 


As tea went on, and I grew more 


p | 3 miserable, I noticed that Ranny flagged, 
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too. After saying something Ranny-ish 
enough, he would fall into quiet, look- 
ing straight in front of him as though 


we none of us were there. As though 
even Bettina were not there. Bettina’s 
eyes kept turning his way. But Ranny 
never once looked at her. And the 


more [ looked at him, the more I felt 
he was changed. He would rouse him- 
self abruptly out of that new stillness 
and take part for a moment in the talk. 
His very laugh, that I have spoken of as 
so reassuring—his laugh most of all 
gave me a sense of uneasiness. It was 
a kind of laughter that seemed just a 
tribute to other people’s lightheartedness 
and, more than anything about him, a 
betrayal of his own bankruptcy of 
cheer. 

Under cover of Hermione’s gayety, I 
managed to ask Bettina what was the 
matter with Ranny. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. 

I saw it was true. Bettina did not 
know. 

She leaned across me to find a place 
on the crowded table for her teacup, 
and the low voice was earnest enough: 
“Find out.” 

The rain had been only a passing 
shower. 

“Oh, yes, the sun has come out—but 
my father hasn’t! Didn’t I say,” Her- 
mione laughed, “no man ever knows 
when to come away from this place?” 
Then she swept us ali into the garden, 
“If he doesn’t come soon, I shall throw 
gravel up at the window. Isn’t it this 
window ?” 

Bettina said very likely Lord Helm- 
stone was having tea upstairs and that 
it had not gone up till after ours. 
Ranny and | left the new young man 
and Bettina trying to prevent Hermiong 
from carrying out her audacious plan 
and apparently succeeding. For Lord 
Helmstone did not appear for another 
half hour. And still no sign of Eric. 

Ranny asked me how the sunken gar- 
den was coming on. I didn’t like going 
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so far from the gate, but Betty’s ear- 
nest “find out” was ringing in my ears. 
I sent a searching look across the heath, 
and then Ranny and I left the others 
and went down to the rock quadrangle 
that used to be so tidily affluent in 
stone-loving mosses, seedums, and such- 
like. The weeds were fast driving the 
more delicate things out of the neglected 
tangle. For the old gardener had been 
gone a year, now, and there was over- 
much for a jobbing person to do in a 
day or two a week. 

I apologized for the poor, unkempt 
place, thinking how different I might 
have made it, but for the hours I spent 
over books. And would Eric have 
liked me better if 

I craned my neck, uneasy at not be- 
ing able to see the gate nor any part of 
the bypath. Only the higher reach of 
heath road. 

Ranny had not pretended to be lis- 
tening. I don’t think he so much as saw 
how changed the garden was. 

“Can’t we sit down?” he said, look- 
ing blindly at a garden seat still shin- 
ing wet. 

I said we'd better walk. I led him 
back near enough the house to see if 
the others had waylaid Eric. 

No, just the same group under my 
mother’s window—Hermione and Babs 
arguing hotly about something. Still 
no sign of Eric. 

Ranny had been walking with his 
head bent and no pretense at making 
conversation. When I stopped, he 
looked up suddenly and caught sight 
of the group. He wheeled about, and 
stood with his back to the house and 
his face averted from me as well. 

“Look here,” he said, “why shouldn’t 
we go and meet Annan—warn him— 
eh?” 

My heart leaped at the suggestion. 
And yet 

“Why should you want to do that?” 
I said suspiciously. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care where we go 











—only——” His voice sounded 
queer I felt frightened. 

“T don’t think I’ll go back to them 
just yet,” he managed to bring out. 
“Do you mind?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER GIRL, 


WE turned off through the shrub- 
bery, and went out by the side gate 
along the bypath to the links. 

Ranny walked behind, absolutely si- 
lent, till he burst out: “May I smoke?” 

When he had lit a cigarette, I 
glanced back. I thought he looked a 
shade less miserable. I could see the 
four figures standing out against the 
house, and still no sign anywhere of 
Eric. 

I asked Ranny if he was to be one 
of the yachting party. 

“Lord, no!” 

Perhaps they had not asked him. 
Maybe that was it. I said something 
about how we should miss Hermione. 

“Er—yes,” he said. “I suppose you 
will,” and I noticed his voice was 
steadier. 

“Don’t be ungrateful,” I said. “So 
will you.” 

“Me?” 

Then, as I reproached him, he said: 

“Oh, yes; awfully nice people, the 
Helmstones.” 

We walked on. 

I asked Ranny what he had been do- 
ing since Christmas. 

“Since New Year’s Eve, you mean.” 
He frowned and threw away a ciga- 
rette half smoked, and lit another. 
When he had puffed and frowned a 
little more he said he had been going 
through a ghastly experience with. 
great friend of his. “Not a bad chap 
on the whole,” he said in a hesitating, 
almost appealing voice. But this not 
bad chap had “got himself badly bunk 
ered.” Ranny hesitated, and then: 
“Yes, I’ve been thinking I’d tell you 
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about it, and see if—if you thought I’ve 
advised him right.” The friend, he 
said, had been “one of a house party at 
a place up in Norfolk. He’d gone for 
the fag end of the shooting. Last 
month it was. Beastly dull people. 
Awful good shooting—as a rule. But 
the weather was rotten. All shut up 
together in that beastly dull house. 
Nothing earthly to do, except rag, and 
—you know the kind of thing.” 

I didn’t know a bit, but I said I 
did. 

“Well, his friend had nothing to do, 
and he got it into his head that the girl 
of the house rather liked him. And 
there wasn’t another blessed thing to do, 
Oh, well, they got engaged.” 

He waited for a moment, and then he 
said that when his friend went back to 
Aldershot he found “he wasn’t any 
more in love with that girl than he was 
with the cat. It was all just a beastly 
mistake. So he got leave and went 
home to think it out. Couldn’t think it 
out. Felt he’d better go and talk it 
over with somebody Ranny hesi- 
tated again. “Awful hole to be in, isn’t 
it?” 

I agreed it must have been very 
dreadful for his friend to have to tell 
the girl he’d made a mistake. 

“Oh, but he couldn’t do that!” With 
a shocked look, Ranny stopped dead for 
a second. Then, as he went on, he 
said that he had told his friend of 
course he'd have to go through with it. 

“You don’t mean,” I said, “that when 
he was feeling like that you think he 
ought to let the poor girl marry him!” 

He said I didn’t see the point. It 
would probably spoil the girl’s life if 
his friend drew back. 

I said he would spoil her life if he 
didn’t draw back, 

Ranny looked 
“Oh! But——” 
of a mainstay. 
cad, you know. 


so—— 





merely bewildered. 
Then he caught hold 
“My friend—he isn’t a 
A man can’t back out 


of a thing like that.” 
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Then I told him, without the names, 
about Guy Whitby-Dawson. Guy had 
“backed out.” Guy had made up his 
mind to the sacrifice of “running in sin- 
gle harness,” and had said so, frankly. 
I praised him. 

“Naturally,” Ranny answered, “if 
people hadn’t enough money ‘to marry, 
nobody would expect them to marry. 
But in the case I’m talking about,” he 
said gloomily, “the man, my friend, is 
an eldest son. He is going to have— 
Oh, it’s rotten luck!” 

I asked him if he really thought that 
not to have enough money to keep house 
on was worse than not to have enough 
love to keep house on. He said that 
what he thought wasn’t the question. 
The question was what the girl would 
think. And what the girl’s family 
would think. I asked how anybody was 
to know what the girl would think un- 
less she was asked. Ranny gave his 
rough head a despairing shake. 

Of course I couldn’t tell him half of 
what I felt about that girl, but I kept 
seeing her. Very happy. Never 
dreaming what her lover was feeling. 
I saw them going up the church aisle 
to be married. All the smiling and con- 
gratulating afterward. I saw them “go- 
ing away.” And I felt sick. 

But I did try to make him feel a lit- 
tle for the girl. He said that “feeling 
for the girl” was precisely what had 
decided the business. The girl couldn’t 
be told the truth. 

“She'll guess it!” 

sut that didn’t comfort him as I had 
expected. “Even if she guesses, she 
couldn’t be expected to release—m—my 
friend.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” said Ranny with his child- 
like air, “because she'll probably nevet 
have as good an offer again.” 

I was conscious of an inner fury 
when he said that. I turned on him. 
And all of a sudden, quite curiously, 
my feeling changed. His face showed 
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not only utter innocence of any arro- 
gance, the expression on it was of great 
misery. And this was so at odds with 
the roundness and the hint of dimples, 
the roughened hair that the damp air 
had begun to curl, that as I looked at 
him I felt the queer, stirring-at-the- 
heart sort of softness perhaps only 
women know, when they catch a glimpse 
in some man’s face of the child that 
died when he grew up. I could see just 
what Ranny had been like when he was 
in short dresses. Full of laughter, as 
he was still when we first knew him. 
And in face of those earlier bumps and 
bruises, just this bewilderment overmas- 
tering the pain of the baby who is out- 
raged at the disproportion between des- 
sert and reward—the baby who thinks, 
if he doesn’t say: “I never did a sin- 
gle thing, and here all this has tumbled 
down on my head.” 

In that instant I saw how lovable 
Ranny Dallas was, and instead of re- 
proaching him, I found myself saying: 
“If that’s true—what you say—it is 
very horrible for the girl, but I see it is 
probably nearly as horrible for the 
man.” 

And Ranny sat down on the wet 
heather under a gorse bush and buried 
his face in his hands, 

“Get up!” I said. “Here’s my hand- 
kerchief. Get up quickly. Lady Helm- 
stone is coming.” 

But who was the man. with her? 

It was Erie Annan. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TWO INVITATIONS AND A CRISIS. 


EFORE those two were visible to 

the group round Duncombe front 
door, or within hailing distance of us, 
they turned into the bypath leading to 
Klaus’. 

I could not tell whether Eric had 
seen us. But I was quite sure Lady 
Helmstone had. Sure, too, that she had 
deliberately avoided us. 
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Ranny didn’t want to come back with 
me, and I didn’t press him. I promised 
him I would say he was going to walk 
across the heath to the inn—“had to get 
back—expecting a telegram.” 

I stayed behind in the gorse bushes 
alone, till I saw Lord Helmstone and 
all his party going home. 


I couldn’t bear the thought of meet- 
ing Betty. 

I went round by the kitchen and crept 
up the back stairs. I listened at my 
mother’s door. 

Not a sound. Then I heard Betty 
downstairs playing the accompaniment 
to a song she and Ranny used to sing, 

So I opened my mother’s door and 
went in. 

The first thing she said was, without 
any preface, “I know, now, why Lady 
Helmstone invited a child like Bettina 
to go yachting for six months rather 
than you.” 

“So do I,” I answered; “they all 
adore Bettina. And then she is Her- 
mione’s special friend.” 

“There is another reason,” my 
mother said, looking out of the window. 
“A reason that concerns Lady Bar: 
bara.” Then she glanced at me, a lit- 
tle shyly, and away her eyes went again 
to the window. “Lord Helmstone 
thinks a sea voyage would be the best 
thing in the world for Mr. Annan, They 
are asking him to be one of the party.” 

I felt as if some hard substance had 
struck me violently in the face. But ! 
managed to bring out the words: “Is 
he going, do you think ?” 

“No doubt he will go,” she said. 


Already I seemed to have lost him as 
utterly as though he had died. Yet 
with none of that sad comfort my 
mother had spoken of—the comfort of 
knowing one’s possession safe beyond 
all risk of loss or tarnishing. 

I had never been on a yacht. 

I had never seen a yacht. 
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Yet I could see Eric on the Nautch 
Girl. And Lady Barbara! 

Yes, I had lost him. 

And I had lost myself. 


The next day was Sunday. In the 
morning Hermione came to carry Bet- 
tina off for their last day together. I 
had to promise that, if Ranny should 
come to Duncombe, I would send for 
Betty. 

As I sat with my mother, that same 
afternoon, the door opened, and there 
was the maid bringing in Mr. Annan, 

I think I scarcely spoke or moved. 

It was my mother who said: “I 
thought you would come to say 
good-by.” 

“‘Good-by??” Then, with unusual 
brusquerie where my mother was con- 
cerned, he added: “When J come to 
see people, what I say is, ‘How do 
you do?” 

“But aren’t you going away to-mor- 
row?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why, to catch the Nautch Girl.” 

“T can’t think of a girl I should so 
little care to catch.” 

And he wasn’t going at all! Had 
never contemplated it for a moment! 

The weight of the world fell off my 
shoulders. And for nearly five min- 
utes of a joy almost too great to be 
borne, I believed that it was because of 
me he wasn’t going. 

Then he told my mother it was be- 
cause of his work. And so it was that, 
unconsciously, he made good the excuse 
I had offered for his bolting off the 
afternoon I told him my secret. He 
seemed to have forgotten that episode. 
At least, he behaved as though it had 
never happened. 

He laughed a little over his interview 
with her ladyship. “Very determined 
individual, Lady Helmstone.” He had 
told her, finally, that he hadn’t time 
even to go to his sister’s wedding. He 
had not thought it necessary, he said, 
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to add that he wouldn’t have gone to 
his sister’s wedding however much time 
he had. 

Of course, my mother asked why such 
unbrotherly behavior. He told us that 
he didn’t approve of the marriage. 
There was nothing against the man’s 
character. He was a “Writer to the 
Signet,” which seemed in Scotland to 
mean a sort of barrister. I said “Writer 
to the Signet” sounded much finer than 
“barrister.” I was told that Maggie 
Annan could not be expected to live on 
a fine sound. And that was about all 
they would have. This particular 
“Writer to the Signet” was poor. “Oh, 
poorer than poor!” 

I didn’t like his way of saying that. 

As we went downstairs I was rather 
glad of being able to disagree with him 
about something. It would keep me 
from being foolish. I had that feeling 
of the creature who has been straining 
long at bonds, and finds the sudden loos- 
ing a test of equilibrium. For fear I 
should seem too gloriously content with 
him, I taxed Eric with thinking over- 
much about money. He said a man may 
put up with any sort of hardship he 
likes for himself. But no man had a 
right to marry till he could support a 
wife in some sort of comfort. I sug- 
gested that perhaps Maggie Annan 
cared less about comfort than she cared 
about other things. He retorted that 
Maggie probably hadn’t thought it out 
at all. She was acting on impulse. “To 
think it out—that was the man’s busi- 
ness.” And so on. 

I felt myself growing impatient when 
he said “comfort” for the second time. 

“When people are old, yes! ‘Com- 
fort’ then. But when they’re young, 
what does it matter?” 

He leaned against the newel of the 
staircase and looked at me, quite sur- 
prised. “I thought you were more prac- 
tical,” he said. 


“IT am practical. That’s why I say 


comfort is wasted on the young. They 
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don’t even want it—unless they’re tina’s eyes because she was not going 


rather horrid sort of young people.” 
“Thank you,” he said, laughing, and 
I felt hot. I tried to explain. Such a 
lot of things were fun when you were 
young, especially when they were 
shared. I had noticed that. Things 
that made you cross and made you ill 
when you were older Suddenly I 
stopped, saying in my heart: “Heav- 
ens! Isn’t this the kind of foolishness 
I was hoping to be saved from? Or is 
?” For Eric was smiling in 





it worse? 
such a disconcerting way. 

I said primly that Miss Maggie did 
not need me to defend her, and that I 
must not keep him from his work. 

That word was like the touch of a 
whip. In two seconds he was gone. 

The next day, Monday, just the 
same. He ran in only for a moment to 
see my mother. He could not sit down; 
he could not do this nor that. Work, 
work! It had seized him in a fresh 
grip. 

I was thankful to the work for hav- 
ing carried him away that Monday aft- 
ernoon, when Betty came back from 
seeing the Helmstones off. It was a 
Betty we had never seen before. I 
don’t know what else Hermione had 
said to her, but Betty had been told that 
she, too, might have gone yachting. 

It was like a stab to see my mother’s 
face now, and to remember the confi- 
dence with which she had quoted the old 
story about Bettina’s insisting on the 
promise that she should not be made to 
pay visits: “Not never?” “Not never!” 

I had hated Lady Helmstone for say- 
ing that Bettina would, in her ladyship’s 
opinion, be found to have outgrown her 
reluctance. 

It was true. 

Bettina wanted to go! 

My mother, unwisely I felt, reminded 
Betty of an old pledge. 

“I was a baby then. 
know ?” 

And now there were tears in Bet- 


What did I 


to leave her mother. 


I don’t like to think of those next 
days. They were all a strain and a 
tangle. 

I cannot imagine what we should have 
done without Eric. For the way Bet- 
tina took her disappointment made my 
mother positively ill, Eric’s prescrip. 
tion was hard to fill: “Peace of mind 
—absolute quiet and tranquillity.” 

“You are less alarmed,” he said in 
that direct way of his, “than you were 
that first day you brought me here. But 
you have more reason.” 

I did not want Bettina fully to real- 
ize the cloud that was so surely gath- 
ering to burst—and yet I was angry at 
her failure to realize. So unreason- 
able, so unkind I found I could be! 
Oh, I lost patience more than once. But 
my mother, never. 

“You will see all the beautiful places 
some day, my darling.” 

Bettina was sure she never should. 
This had been her one chance—who else 
was likely to take her? 

“The fit and proper person. Your 
husband will take you, as your father 
took me.” 

That answer surprised us both. 

I could not blame Bettina for feel- 
ing that it seemed to postpone the de- 
lights of travel overlong. 

The strangé new Bettina went about 
the house, settling to nothing, at once 
restive and idle. All on edge. The 
worst sign of all was that she neg- 
lected her music. My mother remon- 
strated. 

“What’s the use?” 

“You will find your music a very im- 
portant part of your equipment.” 

“Equipment!” said the new Bettina 
scornfully. “Equipment for what?” 

“For taking your place in the world.” 

“The world!” Bettina exchanged 
looks with me. Yes, the world seemed 
far away. Inaccessible. 
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“If we never go anywhere—never see 
any one—what is the use in being 
equipped ?” 

I think Bettina was sorry she said 
that. The effect of it was as though 
some rude hand had thrown down a 
screen. My mother, looking up with 
hollow, startled eyes, must have caught 
a glimpse of something that she 
dreaded. 


“Don’t put it off,” she whispered. 
“Write to your Aunt Josephine to- 
night.” 

I composed my letter very carefully. 

My sister and I had often wished, I 
wrote, that we had some acquaintance 
with our only relation. Especially as 
she and our father had been so much 
to each other. Our mother was in poor 
health. We lived very quietly. But we 
all hoped if ever Aunt Josephine came 
to this part of the world—a very pretty 
part—she would come to see us. I was 
nearly nineteen now, and I was hers “af- 
fectionately.” 

Feeling myself very diplomatic and 
“deep,” I inclosed the last photograph 
Hermione had taken of Bettina. I 
wrote on it, “Betty at sixteen—but it 
does not do her justice.” 

If anything could win her over, it 
would be that snapshot of Betty danc- 
ing on Duncombe lawn. 

I posted the letter in an access of re- 
morse and wretchedness—afraid I had 
left it too late. For my mother had 
said, “After all, instead of your leav- 
ing me, I shall have to leave you.” 

That same night Eric told me that he 
had sent to London for a heart special- 
ist. And the heart specialist had an- 
swered he would be down on Thursday, 
which was the day after to-morrow. I 
saw in Eric’s face that he was anx- 
ious at the delay, He admitted that 
he was afraid to wait. Yes, he would 
wire for another man. 

“You don’t,” I whispered, 
don’t mean—quite soon ?” 


“you 
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He repeated that he was afraid. 

Then I felt I knew all that any spe- 
cialist could tell me. 

That was the day I came to know the 
steadying influence of a call to face 
great issues. They bring their own 
greatness with them. They wrap it 
round our littleness. Only afterward, 
thinking how gentle and watchful Eric 
looked in telling me, I remembered that 
people were supposed to faint when 
they heard news like that. For my- 
self I had never felt so clear-headed. 
Never felt the responsibility of life so 
great. Never felt that for us to fail in 
bearing our share was so unthinkable. 

If this majesty of death were soon 
to clothe my mother, her children must 
not hide and weep. They must help 
her, help each other to meet the Great 
King at the gate. 

All the little troubles fell away. I 
was kind again to Betty. 

I called my lover “Eric.” 
me by my name. Just that. 

No more passed between him and me, 

Sut I felt I had taken this man and that 
he had taken this woman for better or 
worse. 


He called 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AUNT JOSEPHINE’S LETTER. 


ETTINA came into the room and 

handed me a letter. 

“Mrs. Harborough!” My mother 
drew herself up on the pillow with an 
animation I had not thought to see 
again. 

I opened and read: “My dear niece! 

“Ah!” My mother brought out the 
ejaculation with an effect of having 
doubted if the relationship would be 
owned. 

That introductory phrase turned out 
to be the most comprehensible part of 
the first half of Aunt Josephine’s let- 
ter. As for me, I was completely 
floored by “the dynamism~-of mind,” 
after I had stumbled over a cryptic ref- 
érence to my mother’s state—‘“which 
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you must not expect me to call sickness. 
There is no such thing. There is only 
harmony or unharmony, whether of the 
so-called body or the soul.” 

On the third page the writer de- 
scended from these Alpine heights to 
say that it had been “inspirationally 
borne in upon” her that the time was 
come for her brother’s daughters to 
widen their horizon and, incidentally, 
to see something of their father’s world. 

The implied slur upon our mother’s 
world was, to my surprise, not re- 
sented. 

“Go on. Go on.” 

The letter ended by saying that, in 
spite of very grave and urgent pre- 
occupations, Aunt Josephine would en- 
deavor to draw a little of the old life 
round her, if her nieces would come 
and stay with her in Lowndes Square 
for a few weeks. 

“A London season!” Bettina cried. 

I looked up from the letter and saw 
my mother watching with hungry de- 
light Bettina’s face of rapture. Bet- 
tina had not looked like that since the 
Helmstones went away. 

But the most marked change, after 
all, was in my mother herself. 

When Eric came he was staggered. 
“T’'ll believe in miracles after this!” 
And we joked about the dynamism of 
mind. 

My mother had taken for granted that 
both Bettina and I would accept Aunt 
Josephine’s invitation, though I said at 
once J could not leave home. My 
mother put this aside with: “Bettina 
go alone! A wild idea.” 

When the question came up again in 
Eric’s presence I did not press it far. 
But, going downstairs, I asked him how 
was I to put it to my mother, 

“Put what?” he asked. 

“Why, the fact that we can’t leave 
her. Or, at least, that I can’t.” I 
agreed Betty must go. 

“So must you,” he said. 





My heart 


beat faster. His villeggiatura was near 
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the end. London, for me, meant Eric, 
“You need the change,” he said, “more 
than Betty does.” 

“You forget,” I said a little sadly, 
“what we’ve been facing here. The 
specialist coming 

“Well, he will find she has rallied.” 

Nevertheless, she was in no condi- 
tion, Eric said, to be crossed. Had she 
not told me herself that my first duty 
was to take care of Betty? That was 
not how he would put it—all the same, 
the change would do me good. Thena 
word about our “trustworthy servants,” 
In any event I was not to say any more 
about not going till we had seen the 
“London chap.” 





She went on quite wonderfully. 

We were positively gay again—she 
and I and Bettina—the three of us lay. 
ing plans. 

We talked about clothes and planned 
how we should look very nice on very 
little money. 

When the great specialist came, he 
found my mother sitting up in a bed 
covered with old evening gowns, old 
laces, and embroidered muslins, things 
she had worn long ago in India, and 
which should help to make us brave 
for our first London season. Smart lit 
tle blouses, morning gowns, and after 
noon gowns could be made in the house 
or in the village. But who was worthy 
to make an’ evening frock fit for Lon 
don? My mother was much more con 
cerned about this than about the great 
specialist, whom she received rather as 
a friend of Eric’s. He echoed all that 
Eric had said, 

My mother had made me write to 
Aunt Josephine on the evening of the 
same day that brought her letter. I 
did not tell any one, but I put off post 
ing my answer till the London doctor 
had gone. 

My letter was not only thanks and 
acceptance. I felt I ought, in common 
civility, to try to make some more-0f- 
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less-intelligent rejoinder to the odd part 


of my aunt’s letter. And this modest 
effort seemed not to displease her. For 
she replied in eight pages of cloudy 
metaphysic and a highly lucid check. 
The check alone supported us in our 
attempt to grapple with those eight be- 
wildering pages. 

Aunt Josephine had already taken 
opera tickets for the season. And we 
should go to as many concerts as we 
liked. We should see pictures and we 
should see people. We should “learn 
to use the plus sign in thought.” We 
should “recognize the cosmic truth that 
ALL Is GOOD.” 

This concluding phrase was under- 
scored three times. And still, despite 
its provokingly obvious aspect, I felt 
that I had not a notion what Aunt Jose- 
phine meant by it. My mother said the 
reason was that I knew nothing of mys- 
ticism. Eric said neither did he. But 
he knew stark, staring lunacy when he 
saw it. And he was more than doubt- 
ful if we ought to be intrusted to this 
demented stepaunt. 

My mother reproved Eric’s flippancy. 
There was mtich to be said for Mrs. 
Harborough’s idea. If, instead of de- 
nying God, we affirmed Him, refusing 
to accept or to believe in evil 

“All very jolly for us,” Eric said, 
“but what about the poor cancerous dev- 
ils in our hospitals? I see us looking in 
on them and saying: ‘Oh, you're all 
right! Three cheers for harmony! 
Come on out and play golf with the 
staff.’ ” 





After Eric had gone my mother lay 
back on the pillow, her shining eyes on 
3ettina pirouetting noiselessly about the 
room. I begged Bettina to stop her 
gyrating, 

She explained she was doing the 
check dance. Mercifully there was this 
antidote—I mean postscript to Aunt 
Josephine’s letter. ‘Nearer the time” 
she would send us the money for our 
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tickets. The inclosed forty pounds was 
for clothes. 

Now the way was clear! 

No. 

The question still was: Who, this 
side of London, could be trusted to 
make our frocks? The seriousness of 
the consideration brought the check 
dance to an end. We sat and thought. 

The precise date of this visit was not 
yet fixed. Aunt Josephine had asked 
what time would suit us best. 

With one voice, Betty and I cried, 
“June!” 

But we were promptly told—and we 
agreed—that to suggest June would be 
too grasping. Aunt Josephine would 
have other more important guests eager 
to come to her for the coronation 


month, So we answered: Any time 
convenient to her. 

Then that admirable aunt wrote 
back: “Would next month do?’ And 


would we stay for the coronation? 

In spite of the breathless shortness 
of the time of preparation, Bettina com- 
posed coronation dances and practiced 
curtseying to the queen, though she 
knew quite well that she would only 
see her majesty at a distance driving 
by in her golden coach. 

The one consideration that sobered 
Bettina was who, who—on this short 
notice, with all the feminine world cry- 
ing passionately for frocks—who could 
be found to make ours? The more plain 
and simple, the more important was style 
and cut. Nobody in the countryside was 
competent for such an undertaking, 

Brighton? Very dear, and not first 
rate. 

Suddenly Bettina clapped her hands. 

“The little French dressmaker Her- 
mione told us about.” 

The very person! Only, wouldn’t she 
be up to the eyes in work? We re- 
membered, too, she was said to be “not 
strong.” She didn’t care, as a rule, to 
work out of London. But she had 
come to sew for those horrid people 
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Lord Helmstone let the Pond House to 
the year before. The people turned out 
to be badly off, and, after doing some 
damage, they had gone away without 
paying their rent. A lawsuit was pend- 
ing between them and Lord Helmstone. 
We had never known them, but we 
could not help noticing their clothes. 
They were beautiful. Even my mother 
said so. 

Hermione had played golf once or 
twice with the boy and girl. One day 
she had admired openly something the 
girl was wearing. 

“Yes, looks quite Bond Street, doesn’t 
it?” the girl said. “And all done at 
home by a little dressmaker at four and 
six a day.” 

Hermione had got the woman’s ad- 
dress, specially for us, she said—mean- 
ing for Bettina. Hermione was always 
advising Bettina about her clothes and 
making the child discontented with 
what she had. 

We had not wanted any “little tame 
dressmaker” at the time, but we were 
enchanted, now, when Bettina turned up 
the card inscribed: 


MADAME AURORE, 
87 Crutchley Street, 
Leicester Square. 


“Madame Aurore!” my _ mother 
echoed. “No doubt a cockney of the 
cockneys !” 

She was not a cockney. And she was 
a great surprise. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLANTING THYME. 


HE morning she came was the morn- 
ing Eric said good-by “just for a 
few days,” he dreaming as little as we 
of what those few days were to bring. 
And so, ignorant of what I was fac- 
ing, I was almost happy in spite of the 
parting, because of what Eric said to 
me that last Monday morning. 


The cart had been ordered to go for 
Madame Aurore at nine forty-two. Di: 
rectly after breakfast my mother and 
settina set about trimming hats—a 
business in which they scorned my help, 
I had something particular to finish in 
the garden, I went on digging up the 
bare patches on the south bank, shar- 
ing the delight of all things growing and 
blowing and flying under the glorious 
cloud-piled sky of May. 

I looked up from my work and saw 
—at that most unusual hour—Eric An- 
nan at the gate! I saw, too, that he 
looked odd—excited. I dropped the 
garden fork. . 

“What is the matter?” I said. 

“Matter? What should be the mat- 
ter?” 

I only smiled. It was so like Eric 
not to be pleased at hearing he had be- 
trayed himself. 

“IT thought you looked as if—as if 
something had happened,” I said, 
What I meant was, as if something 
were about to happen. Only one thing, 
I thought, could make Eric look like 
that, make him interrupt his precious 
morning; one thing, alone, could have 
grown so great overnight that the heart 
of man could not conceal it, or contain 
it, for another hour. 

3ut, even if my hopes were not mis- 
leading me, I felt that Eric would not 
like my having guessed so much. To 
hide my eyes from him I bent down 
over my basket. I lifted out tufts of 
aromatic green and set them firmly in 
the loosened soil. I pressed the earth 
down tight about their roots. 

“What are you planting there?” he 
asked. 

“Replanting the wild thyme,” I said. 
Something had killed it last year. 

“Where do you find wild thyme?” he 
asked. 

I told him how far I had to go for 
it. And when? Before breakfast! He 
looked astonished. 

I did not like to explain that I had 
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got into the habit of waking early to 
study. And, now that studying was no 
use, I spent the time in taking delicious 
walks in the early morning, before other 
people were awake. I confessed the 
walks. 

“You ought not to have told me,” he 
said. 

“Why?” 

“Because, for these next days, I can’t 
come too.” 

I went on planting thyme. 

“Promise me, for these next days you 
won't go either.” 

“Why ?” I asked again. 

“Because my thoughts might go wan- 
dering.” 

I nudged the wild thyme, and we both 
smiled secretly. 

“T can’t afford, just at this moment, 
to have anything distracting me.” He 
said this in an anxious, almost appeal- 
ing, way. 

“Very well,” I answered. “I won't 
go early walks for the next—how many 
days am I to be cooped up when the 
morning is at its best?” 

“Oh, not long.” Then with that im- 
patience of his, if you were doing other 
things while he was there: ‘How 
much more of that stuff are you going 
to put in?” 

“All there is,’ I said provokingly. 
And I did not hurry. 

“Why must you have wild thyme 
there?” he grumbled. 

“So as not to disappoint the blue but- 
terflies,” I said gravely. “They ‘know 
a bank’ and this is it. They’ve had an 
understanding with my mother about it 
for years. If they don’t find thyme here 
they’re annoyed. They go on dying out. 
My mother says a world without blue 
butterflies would be a poor sort of 
place.” 

We talked irrelevancies for a mo- 
ment more—the passion of the convol- 
vulus moth for petunias, and the other 
flowers the different sorts of moths and 
butterflies preferred. 


He was surprised to hear that for 
years my mother had taken all that trou- 
ble to please even the ordinary red ad- 
mirals and spotted footmen and painted 
ladies. I explained that I was replant- 
ing this thyme only to please my mother, 
“Personally,” I had never bothered much 
about the butterfly garden, I said, in 
what he promptly called a superior tone. 

I maintained that the pampered crea- 
tures were dreadful “slackers” and 
sybarites—all for color and _ sweet 
scents, 

He stood listening a moment to the 
bees’ band playing in the rhododendron 
concert, and then he defended the but- 
terflies. Butterflies were much misun- 
derstood. “In their way—and a very 
good way, too—they answer to the call.” 

“What call?” 

“The call to serve the ends of life.” 

I looked up, surprised, from my 
fresh thyme patch, for general moraliz- 
ings were not much in Eric’s way. 
“What are the ends of life?” 

“More life.” There was a moment’s 
pause. Then he said butterflies were no 
more “idle” than bees and birds. Be, 
sides attending to their more immedi- 
ate affairs they were pollen bringers. 

It was such solemn talk for butter- 
flies. I told him the two sulphur yel- 
lows reeling in the sunshine were laugh- 
ing at him. “ ‘Ends of life,’ indeed! 
They simply love bright color and things 
that smell sweet 7 

“Of course they love them!” Then 
he said something that sank deeper than 
any single sentence I ever heard: 
“Hating never created anything; all life 
comes from lovers. ” 

At the moment that great saying only 
frightened me. And the strange thing 
was it seemed to frighten him. 

We were very still for a moment. [| 
thought even the little music of the 
honeybees had slackened. I and all 
the world waited—holding breath. 

Then a gust of wind veered round 
the corner, and Eric turned up his col- 
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lar. He asked if I wasn’t cold. I was 
anything but cold. But I had noticed 
that after his long hours of motionless 
concentration indoors, Eric was very 
sensitive to chill. So I put off planting 
the rest of the thyme, and I took Eric 
up to the morning room. 

“What is he going to tell me?” I 
ft asked myself on the way. And though 
a I asked, I thought I knew. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ERIC’S SECRET. 


Y sister and I breakfasted in the 

morning room in those days, and 
we always had a fire for Bettina’s sake 
on chilly mornings. 

In the back of my mind I was hop- 
ing Eric’s complaint of cold was an ex- 
cuse. If my first impression had been 
right, if he had something to tell me, 
he would tell it better indoors. I should 
hear it better, sitting beside him. 

The pang when he passed the sofa 
by! I was wrong. I was an idiot! 

He drew up before the ungenerous 
little fire and began at once to speak 
with suppressed excitement of a “‘se- 
cret.” 

“The sort of thing that—well, I 
wouldn’t trust my own brother with it.” 
And upon that he stopped short. 

I did not say: “You can trust me.” 
But I hardly breathed in the pause. I 
felt it all hung on whether he told me. 
What hung? Why, everything— 
whether life was going to be kind to me 
some day. Whether it was well or ill 
that I had been born. 

He seemed to be content with having 
told me there was a secret. For he 
changed the subject abruptly to the bun- 
galow. 

Sitting over the fire that morning, 
ae Eric told me that the bungalow was a 
laboratory. Very important work had 
been done there last autumn. So that 
was why he had stayed on! ‘“Tenta- 
tive but highly significant results” had 
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been arrived at—results which all these 
months of contest and putting to proof, 
in London and on the Continent, had 
not been able to upset. 


“Gods!” Eric exclaimed, with a star- | 


tling vehemence. But this was a glori- 
ous place to work in! The best air in 
England! And the bungalow had been 
an inspiration from on high! Far away 
from noise and interruption; and not 
merely for a few paltry hours. Great 
stretches of time to himself! Then 
you were so fit here. You slept. You 
had all your wits about you. As we 
knew, it was Hawkins’ idea in the first 
place—that Eric should come down and 
rest. Well, now I was to hear some- 
thing more about Hawkins. Hawkins 
was a kind of mascot. He not only was 
the best man they’d ever had in that 
chair at the university. He wasn’t only 
a first-rate bacteriologist and first-rate 
all-round man. There was something 
about Hawkins that struck fire out of 
other people. His rooms were a meet- 
ing place for chaps keen about—well, 
about the things that matter. Hawkins 
gave a dinner at his club one night to 
some London University men and a cou- 
ple of distinguished foreigners. 

“Of course, we talked shop. We 
argued and stirred one another up, and 
the sparks flew. When the rest had 
gone Hawkins and I stayed talking in 
the smoking room. About an idea”— 
Eric looked round to see that the door 
was shut—‘“a new idea I was working 
at for dealing with cancer.” 

“Dealing !’”’ echoed, leaning forward. 
“You mean curing?” 

“T told Hawkins about an experi- 
ment I’d been making. As I’ve said, 
Hawkins is very intelligent. But he 
contested my conclusions. I grew hot. 
We argued. I told him more and more, 
Hawkins thought my experiments too 
rough and ready. Even if they weren't 
rough and ready, to be conclusive they 
must be tried on an extended scale. 2 
stood up for’ the validity of tests, on 
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a small scale, done with an infinity of 
care—a ruthless spending of the in- 
vestigator rather than multiplication of 
the subject. All the same, I couldn’t 
deny that precious time was being 
wasted and many lives. Hawkins was 
right. I did need a trained staff, and 
I needed—oh, masses of things I had 
not got, and had no prospect of get- 
ting. 

“We had tried the forlorn hope of a 
government grant—and failed. We 
agreed that, in working out an idea like 
mine, the crucial danger lay in prema- 
ture publicity. We are in a cleft stick 
in these matters. Without the right 
people knowing, believing, helping, it is 
hard—pretty nearly impossible—to go 
forward. I sat, rather dejected, and 
stared at the fire. The smoking room 
had been empty except for a little, 
dried-up old man, who was half asleep 
over the evening papers. A few min- 
utes after Hawkins had gone out to 
pay his bill, the little old man waked up 
and went to a writing table. In a half 
minute or so I looked round, and he was 
standing quite near me, warming his 
back at the fire. 

““T’ve been eavesdropping,’ he said. 
Lord! I was scared. How much had 
I given away? ‘I don’t know anything 
about this subject,’ he said. ‘But I’ve 
an idea you do. Anyhow, I’m willing 
to gamble on it. My name’s Pear- 
main,’ he said, and he showed me the 
signature on a check. ‘A thousand 
pounds to start you.’ He laid the check 
down on the little table among the 
matches and cigar ends. ‘You can let 
me know when you need more,’ he said. 
He fished a card out of an inside pocket, 
and chucked it on top of the check. 
Naturally I was _ staggered. He 
seemed right enough in his head, but I 
was sure he couldn’t be. When Haw- 


kins came back I introduced him. We 
talked a while longer. 
man said good night. 
I cashed the check. 


Then the old 
The next day 
I gave up my post 
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in the hospital, and I gave up—a lot 
of things. After that I invested every 
ounce of energy I had in this under- 
taking. For three solid years I’ve done 
nothing, thought about nothing, except 
the one thing.” 

His eyes were shining as a lover’s 
might, I thought. The sting of jeal- 
ousy poisoned my pleasure in being 
taken into his confidence—a renewed 
antagonism to the work, work, always 
work, that made once more its tri- 
umphant claim. 

“You pretend to be more inhuman 
than you are,” I said. “For you don’t 
forget that you can help people who 
have only ordinary, everyday troubles.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he laughed. “T’ll 
have nothing to do with ordinary, ev- 
eryday troubles.” 

“You helped us 

“Oh, that’s different—an exception. 
Just for once.” He seemed to excuse 
himself for wasting time on us. He 
said the most extravagant things. “A 
revolution might have swept England. 
I should have gone on attenuating se- 
rums and inoculating guinea pigs.” 

It may have been something in my 
manner, or just my silence, that pulled 
him up. He spoke of the share we at 
Duncombe had had in “what’s hap- 
pened.” 

“When I was clean worked out and 
dead beat, I came here.” 

We hadn’t any notion of the “rest 
and refreshment—the——” He looked 
at me out of those clear red-brown 
eyes of his, and seemed to deliberate. 

A sense of delicious panic seized me. 
“And—the—the experiments. How do 
they come on?” I asked, but I wasn’t 
thinking of them at all. 

“That,” he said, sinking his voice, 
“that’s just what I’m coming to, though 
I hoped I shouldn’t tell you. I didn’t 
mean to say anything at all this morn- 
ing, except that I was going to be a 
hermit for these next days. But you 
aren't a chatterbox. The fact is—last 
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night I believe I stumbled on the se- 
cret.” 

I don’t know what I said, but it 
pleased him. His eyes were full of gen- 
tle brilliancy. “Yes, yes,” he said. “I 
knew you'd understand.” 

Oh, it was good to see him with that 
light in his face! 

And we sat there, with the morning 
sin shining over us, and just looked 
gladness at each other. Then I said 
I thought he must be the happiest man 
in England. 

He half put out his hand, and drew 
it back. “I am to find that out, too, 
very soon,” he said. The clock down- 
stairs chimed ten. Eric jumped up like 
a person with a train to catch. 

He had taken me into his counsels 
prematurely like this, he said, because 
he wanted to feel sure that I wasn’t put- 
ting any wrong construction on the fact 
of his burying himself for these next 
days. 

“T like to think you are understand- 
ing. If I have any good news, I’ll come 
and tell you. If you don’t hear, you'll 
know I don’t dare let go my clew even 
for an hour, except to sleep.” 

And now he must go. 

I went with him as far as the gate. 

He walked with head bent and eyes 
that saw things hidden from me. AIl- 
ready he was back in the bungalow. 

I felt the misery of being deserted. 
But I felt, too, the strong intelligence, 
the iron purpose, in the man. And 
though I was torn and aching, I was 
proud. For all my jealousy, as I saw 
the mouth so firm set under the red- 
brown thatch, saw the color in his face, 
something reached me, too, of the heat 
of this passion to find out—something 
of the absorption of the man of science 
in his task. Here was the new kind of 
soldier going to his post. 

I held out my hand. ‘Good luck!” 

He took it, then dropped it quickly. 

And quickly, without once looking 
back, he walked away. 
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I watched him hurrying across the 
links till one of the heath hollows swal- 
lowed him up. 

As I turned to go back to my thyme 
planting, I heard the dogcart rattling 
along the stony road. 

Madame Aurore! 

I never finished planting the thyme. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MADAME AURORE, 


ADAME AURORE was little and 

wasted and shrill. She had deep 
scars in her neck and dead-looking yel- 
low hair. She was drenched in cheap 
scent. 

Her untidy, helter-skelter dress gave 
no hint of the admirable taste she lav- 
ished upon others. 

She saw at once what we ought to 
have, and she talked about our clothes 
with an enthusiasm as great as Betty’s 
own. 

“Ah, but, madame!” she remonstrated 
dramatically, when my mother showed 
her the new white satin, which was for 
me, and a creamy lace gown which was 
to be modernized for Bettina, “not both 
white !” 

My mother explained that my gown 
was to have rose-colored garnishing. 

“Mais non! mais non!’ Madame 
must pardon her for the liberty, but 
she, Madame Aurore, could not bring 
herself to seé our chief advantage 
thrown away. 

What, then, was our chief advantage, 
Betty demanded. 

What, indeed, but the contrast be- 
tween us. The moment she laid eyes 
on the hair of Mademoiselle Bettina she 
had said to herself: The frock of 
Mademoiselle Bettina should be that 
tender green of tilleul—with just a note 
of bleu de ciel. Oh, a dress of spring- 
time—an April dress, a gay little dress, 
for all its tenderness! A dress to make 
happy the heart of all who look 
thereon, 
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But “green!” We. had sent all the 
way to London for the white satin, and 
we had no green. 

Then ‘twas in truth une bonne chance 
that Madame Aurore had! She often 
bought up bargains and gave her cli- 
ents an opportunity to acquire them. 
She rushed out of the room, and re- 
turned with a piece of silk chiffon of 
the most adorable hue. She showed us 
the effect over white satin. My satin. 
But then, as Madame Aurore said, we 
could so easily send to Stagg & Man- 
tle’s for more. 

She looked at me out of snapping 
black eyes—eyes like animated boot but- 
tons. “Yes, yes; for you, mademoi- 
selle, ze note s’all be sérénité, hein? 
Zis priceless old lace over ivory satin. 
Ah!” She struck an attitude. “I see 
it, So—and so. A ceinture panne, 
couleur de feuille d’automne touched 
with gold broidery. Hein? Oh, very 
distingué, hein?” 

“Tt must not be expensive.” We 
had to say that to Madame Aurore 
all that first day, at regular intervals. 
But she had her way. She sewed hard, 
and she chattered twice as hard as she 
sewed. 

Madame Aurore, I am sure, had not 
been in the house an hour before she 
had taken the measure of our main pre- 
occupation. Mademoiselle _ Bettina 
ought to be grateful, she said, to have 
a mother so devoted, so solicitous. 
Standing near the open door, she piled 
up an exaggerated case of maternal 
love. There was nothing in life like 
the love between mother and child, Ah, 
didn’t she know! Her own little girl! 

My mother said she must have the 
door shut now, and I was sent to undo 
Betty’s gown. 

Bettina thought it angelic of Ma- 
dame Aurore not to resent our mother’s 
lack of interest in the small Aurore. 
According to Bettina, madame showed 
a wonderfully nice disposition in not 
withdrawing her interest from us after 
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that. She seemed rather to imply: 
“Very well, you don’t care about my 
child, but I am still ready to care about 
yours,” 

“Parfaitement!” The little dress- 
maker remembered Bettina’s passing 
Drew Pond House the summer before. 
It was true what Hermione had _ re- 
ported. Madame Aurore had leaned 
out of the window to watch Bettina. 
She had even expressed the wish that 
she might have the dressing of cette 
jolie enfant. 

Oh, but life was a droll affair! 

Bettina thought it entirely delightful. 
She went about the house singing. The 
first time Madame Aurore heard Bet- 
tina she arrested the rapid stab of her 
basting needle. 

“Who ees dat?” 

“That is my youngest daughter.” 

“She t’ink to go on ze stage?” 


She was always cold. 

Whenever we were out of the morn- 
ing room she piled on the coal. On the 
second day I remonstrated. . Fuel, I ex- 
plained, was very expensive so far from 
the coal fields. She smiled. 

“You are ze careful one, hein?” and 
she looked at me in a way which made 
me uncomfortable. 

But I did not feel about the poor lit- 
tle creature as my mother did. 

My mother went so far as to wish 
we had not sent for her. She would 
never have allowed her to come if she 
had seen her first. I thought my mother 
severe, 

Everybody else, including the serv- 
ants, liked Madame Aurore. No won- 
der. She spent her life doing things for 
people. Sewing for us all day like mad, 
so that our two best frocks might be 
finished in spite of the shortness of the 
time, and still ready at nightfall to show 
the cook how to make p’tite marmite, 
or sauce a la financiére—equally ready 
to advise the housemaid how to give 
the Bond Street, not to say the Rue de 
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la Paix, touch to her Sunday alpaca, 
and chic to old Ransom’s beehive hat. 

If she asked them one and all more 
questions in a minute than they ‘could 
answer in a month, what did that show 
but the generous interest she took in 
her fellow beings? 

Bettina, with her little air of large 
experience, said that Madame Aurore 
was the most “sympathetic” person she 
had ever met. 

She asked a great deal about the 
Helmstones. “Ze only friends and zey 
are avay for seex mont’!” Ah, it was 
well we were going to London. We 
should die, else, of aloneness. Aunt 
Josephine plainly was the one ray of 
light in our gray existence. Where 
did she live? Lowndes Square! Ah, 
but a very expensive and splendid part 
of London! Wo news to us, who had 
our own private measure for social alti- 
tudes. Bettina had looked out 
Lowndes Square on our faded map of 
London. Aunt Josephine was only a 
private person, but she lived nearer the 
king and queen than the Helmstones 
did. 

And for all her being a biosophist she 
had asked us to stay for the coronation. 
Bettina frequently led the conversation 
to the great event of June. But this 
queer little Frenchwoman was more in- 
terested in Aunt Josephine than she was 
in the king and queen. Here was dis- 
tinction for an aunt! 

And what was she like—this lady? 
We must have a picture of our only and 
so valuable relation. 

3ettina went and rooted about in the 
deep print-and-photograph drawer, till 
she brought Aunt Josephine to light. 
Very faded and old-fashioned looking, 
but Madame Aurore regarded the face 
with a respectful enthusiasm. 

“Oh, une grande dame! Une vraie 
grande dame!” Madame Aurore un- 
derstood better now what was required. 

When my mother heard that Bettina 
had been discussing Aunt Josephine, 





and had unearthed the photograph to 
show to Madame Aurore, she was an. 
noyed. “Go and bring me the picture” 
she said. 

Bettina went into the morning room 
and looked about for some minutes, 
The little dressmaker sat there, in a lit. 
ter of white and green, sewing furi- 
ously. Bettina said at last that she 
hated most dreadfully to bother Ma. 
dame Aurore, but where was that old 
photegraph? 

Madame Aurore looked up absently, 
“Had Mademoiselle Bettina not taken 
it out?” 


“Perhaps I did——” Bettina 
scoured the house. 
Aunt Josephine’s photograph was 


never found. 


I was glad our mother did not know 
that Bettina had told Madame Aurore 
about the pendant and the diamond star. 
Settina excused herself by saying Ma- 
dame Aurore had been so certain a 
lady like our mother must have jewels, 
and that she would lend them to her 
daughters, in order to put the finishing 
touch of elegance to our toilet. Betty 
had felt it due to our mother to ac- 
knowledge that a part, at least, of this 
exalted expectation was not so wide of 
the mark. And Bettina indorsed Ma 
dame Aurore’s opinion that a diamond 
star certainly would “light up” my 
ivory satin and old lace. Also—but no, 
we must do without. 

Madame Aurore regretted. 

The green frock was all but finished. 
We had brought the cheval glass out of 
my mother’s room. She was “not 
strong enough to stand the patchouli,” 
so she missed the great moment of the 
final trying on. Bettina stood before 
the glass, looking somehow more child- 
ish than ever, or rather seeming less of 
common earth and more of fairyland, 
in the tunic frock of green, her short 
curls on her neck. 

I fancied that she was like somebody 
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out of “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 
One thing more, Madame Aurore 


behold ! 
cried 


Perfection! It 
aloud for a single 


said, and 
needed—it 
jewel. 

“Ah, yes!” Bettina’s look fell. No 
doubt the finishing touch would have 
been a pearl-and-emerald pendant. 
But—— , 

Madame Aurore struck in with a 
torrential rapture, drowning explana- 
tion and regret. Life, Madame Aurore 
shrilled, was forever using her, hum- 
ble instrument though she was—for the 
workirig out of these benevolences. 
There had she—but three days ago—all 
innocent, unknowing—tossed that piece 
of chiffon tilleul into her trunk. Or 
rather, not her hand performed the act 
—not hers at all. The hand of Fate! 
And now, the finger!—pointing straight 
at the pearl-and-emerald pendant. But 
instantly must Mademoiselle Bettina go 
and get the ravishing jewel—the dia- 
mond star, as well, while she was 
about it. 

Then poor Betty had to say these glo- 
ries were no more. 

Madame Aurore snapped her boot- 
button eyes and rolled them up. Our 
poor, poor mother! Deeply, ah! but 
profoundly, Madame Aurore commis- 
erated une dame si distinguée, si élé- 
gante, being in straitened circumstances. 
Ah, Madame Aurore understood! She 
would be most economical with the 
coals. 

All the same she wasn’t. 

Sut what did it matter, since she 
turned us out dresses that we were sure 
Hermione, herself, would have charac- 
terized as “dreams?” Bettina went 
about the house, singing : 

“Where are yeu going to, my pretty maid;’ 
‘Going to London, sir,’ she said.” 

Madame Aurore even managed to put 
the finishing touches to the two frocks 
made in the village, which Bettina called 
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our coronation robes—just white mus- 
lin, but not “just muslin” at all, after 
they had passed through Madame Au- 
rore’s hands. She listened indulgently 
while Bettina wondered how the young 
princes would like driving through Lon- 
don in a gold coach, and above all how 
the little princess would feel, and how 
she would look, and how did Madame 
Aurore think she would do her hair? 

“T don’t like that woman,” my 
mother observed pointedly to Bettina. 

“Oh, dearest, she feels it! I know 
from something——” 

“T do not object to her knowing. But 
I am not interested in Madame Au- 
rore.” My mother dismissed her. 

The fact was that none of the torrent 
of talk—carried on now in a whisper, 
with elaborate deference to the chére 
malade—none of it had to do with Ma- 
dame Aurore herself. We had had to 
ask her all of the little we came to 
know about her. She had no regular 
business in London. Ah, no, she was 
too often ill. She merely went out to 
work when she was “strong enuss.” 

“Zen, too, ze leedle gal. I haf to 
sink about her.” The thought seemed 
one to harass. All would be different 
if Madame Aurore had a shop. 

We agreed that to have a shop full 
of lovely French models would be de- 
lightful. And by and by the little Au- 
rare would help in the shop. 

“Nevair!” said Madame with sudden 
passion. She knew all about being in 
shops. 

Bettina and I agreed we would not 
talk to her about her daughter, since, 
unlike most mothers, the thought of 
her child did not soften Madame Au- 
rore, but made her hard and angry. 

We put this down to wounded feel- 
ings at my mother’s curt dismissal of 
the theme. 

Surreptitiously—for she knew leave 
would be refused—Bettina gave Ma- 
dame Aurore some of our old toys, and 
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other little gifts, to take home to her 
daughter. 

I did not prevent this, for I, too, felt 
uneasily that we ought somehow to 
make up for our mother’s nervous de- 
testation of Madame Aurore. 

Had this, as the little dressmaker 
hinted, something of sheer sickness in it 
an invalid’s caprice? Bettina said 
light-heartedly: “Oh, it’s only because 
Aurore is a foreigner. Mother admits 
she never did like foreigners.” 

After the first day there was almost 
no personal interchange between Ma- 
dame Aurore and her employer. Yet I 
had a queer feeling that a silent drama 
was being played out between those two 
who, without meeting, were acting and 
reacting upon each other. 

Madame Aurore asked each day, how 
was madame? in a voice of extremest 
solicitude—nay, of gloomiest apprehen- 
sion. 

I found myself wrestling with an un- 
comfortable feeling that this hopeless 
view of my mother’s health was some- 
how prompted by a desire “‘to get even” 
with the one unresponsive member of 
our little circle—to get even in the only 
way open to Madame Aurore. I knew 
she advised the housemaid to look out 
for another place, and offered to find 
her one in London, where she would 
be paid double and have almost nothing 
to do. The housemaid was greatly 
tempted, but I was told she said she 
wouldn’t go till her mistress was better. 

“Bettair! She vill not last a mont’!” 
said Madame Aurore. 

At first such echoes as reached me of 
these prognostications made me merely 





angry. But I could not quite cast them 
aside. I began to wonder miserably if 
there were anything in this view. 


After all, we, too—even Eric—had held 
it ourselves, only such a little while be- 
fore! 

I wrote to Aunt Josephine to say that, 
if my mother were not better by Mon- 
day morning, I should bring Bettina as 





arranged; but I would stay, only one 
night and go home the next day. 

The question rose on Friday as:to 
whether Madame Aurore should te. 
turn to London on Saturday. night: or 
some time on Sunday. 

“Saturday night,” said my mother 
with decision. 

Bettina ventured to urge the Sunday 
alternative. “The poor little thing is so 
tired after sewing all day 3 

To which my mother responded by 
ordering the cart for Saturday evening, 

“T cannot sleep with that woman in 
the house.” 





Bettina ran in to say Madame Au- 
rore was ready to say good-by. To our 
embarrassment, our mother would not 
permit Madame Aurore to enter the 
room, even for the purpose of taking 
leave. 

We went out and did what we could 
to soften the refusal. “She has not 


been sleeping.” “She is trying to 
rest.” “She is so much obliged to 
you.” 

Ah, Madame Aurore understood! 
Our poor, poor mother was undoubtedly 
failing. We were adjured to take every 
care. Certainly we should not both 


leave the poor lady. 

We told Madame Aurore that we 
should never forget her. “I shall take 
good care of the address,” Bettina said. 

No, Madame. Aurore would send us 
a new address. She was looking for 
larger rooms. She believed she was 
going to be stronger now. She meant 
to take on two or three hands, In that 
case, she would not be able to go out 
any more to people’s houses. She would 
let us know. 

She filled the hall with her patchouli 
and shrill vivacity, and presently was 
gone. 

When we went back into my mother’s 
room, we found her telling the house- 
maid to hang our gowns in a draft “to 
purify them.” 
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Betty was moved to some final re- 
monstrance, 

My mother cut her short. 

“That was a horrible woman!” 

“Well, well,” I said, “she’s gone.” 

“Yes, That is the best that can be 
said of Madame Aurore. We are done 
with her forever.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GOING TO LONDON. 


ERCIFULLY, no soul can stand 

at the pitch of tension long. 
Those too frail snap. The strong re- 
lax. As I have learned since, few who 
have to do with lingering illness but 
come to know the gradual, inevitable 
dulling of apprehension in the watchers. 
Eric says the power of human adapt- 
ability sees to it that the abnormal state 
of the sufferer shall come by mere con- 
tinuance to wear an air of the normal. 
And so the watcher, with no violence 
to loyalty or conscience, is relieved of 
the sharper sympathy. 

Certainly, my mother seemed to us in 
no worse case than many a time before. 
Bettina and I agreed that she began to 
improve the moment Duncombe air was 
no longer poisoned for her by the pres- 
ence of poor Madame Aurore. What 
Eric had said of our trustworthy serv- 
ants was true. Yet I had brought my 
mother to agree that my absence, now, 
was to be a matter only of hours, even 
if 1 went back afterwards for the coro- 
nation. 

And still I was not spared a pro- 
found sinking of the heart at the mo- 
ment of leave-taking. I put my mis- 
giving down to the fear that parting 
from Bettina for four long weeks would 
be more than my mother’s scant reserve 
of strength could bear. 

As for Bettina—oh, when I remem- 
ber that!—Bettina showed the bravest 
front, calling back from the door: “I 
shall write you every blessed day.” 
“Yes,” my mother steadied her voice 
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to answer. “TI shall want to hear every- 
thing. The good and—the less good.” 

“There won’t be any ‘less good.’ It’s 
all going to be glorious.” 


As Klaus’ dogceart took us across the 
heath I strained my eyes for some 
glimpse of Eric. A week that day since 
he had come and shared his secret! He 
could never mean to let me go with- 
out a word. Not till the train was in 
motion could I give up hope. I stood 
a moment longer at the window looking 
back. No sign. 

I took my seat between Betty and an 
old gentleman, she and I both too stirred 
and excited to talk. Betty, half turned 
away, looked out of her window, and 
I, across her shoulder and over the 
flying hedges, looked still for a man 
who might be walking the field paths, 
looked for the bright-green roof of his 
bungalow, looked for the chimneys of 
the farm. 

No sign. 

I sat fighting down my tears. 

Not an hour of these bustling days 
had been so full but I had felt the blank 
of Eric’s silence. And now again I 
met the ache of loss with: This will 
teach you! You were dreading a little 
time away. He adds a week to our 
parting. He doesn’t mind. It’s only 
you, poor fool—only you who mind. 

I looked round, in a sudden terror, 
lest any one should be noticing that my 
eyes were wet. 

Mercifully, the people were all look- 
ing at Betty. I looked at Betty, too. 
I could not see her eyes, but the 
nearer cheek was that lovely color 
whose name she gave once to an eve- 
ning sky: “A fiery rose.” 

No wonder people looked at her. 
There was a man who got out of the 
first-class carriage next us at every sta- 
tion, and walked by our window. He 
looked in at Bettina. I was glad our 
carriage was full. I felt sure, if it had 
not been, he would have come in. I 
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could see Bettina did not resent the 
staring. And then I saw her look out of 
the corner of her eyes. 

“Bettina!” I whispered. “Don’t en- 
courage that strange man to stare in 
here.” 

“Me?” she said. 
ing?” 

I told her again that she encouraged 
him. But I was handicapped by not be- 
ing able to say just how. I admitted 
that what she did was very slight. But 
it was enough. “It was what you did 
to Eddie Monmouth.” Then, because 
she pretended not to understand, I told 
her that she was falling into bad, de- 
ceitful ways. I knew she had written 
to Ranny Dallas. Yes, and kept ‘writ- 
ing, though the moment I realized what 
was going on I wrote to Ranny myself. 
I said if any more letters came from 
him, I should have to tell Betty about 
the girl in Norfolk. Ranny wrote 


“What am I do- 


hack that he had told Betty himself! 
id still they went on corresponding, 


secretly. I said to her now that I should 
hardly be surprised if she was hoping 
to meet Ranny in London. 

“Oh, one may ‘hope’ almost any- 
thing,” said Betty airily. 

“Not of a man who is engaged to 
another girl!” 

“Yes,” said Betty; “as long as he 
isn’t married. 

“T knew you'd be horrified,” Betty 
said again, “and that is why I have to 
keep things from you. You are a sort 
of nun. Yow never feel as if all your 
blood had been whipped to a syllabub. 
And besides . 

“Besides ?” 

“T do like nice men. 
their knowing. And I don’t mean to be 
an old maid. You wouldn’t care.” 

“You think I wouldn’t?” I had no 
time to say more, for the train stopped. 
We thought at first we had reached 
Victoria Station, but it was only 
Clapham Junction. The “staring” man 
passed once more, with a porter behind 


I don’t mind 


carrying golf clubs arid portmanteau. 
Our carriage, too, was emptying. The 
people stood and reached things down 
from the racks, and then filed out. 
When the train went on we were 
alone. 

Betty was still excited, but more 
grave, even harassed—a look that sat 
rather pitifully on her babyish face. 

I moved up close to her again, and 
I told her there was something I had 
to say before we got to London. “You 
and I, you see—we don’t know very 
much, and we get carried away.” 

“You mean me,” said Betty. “You 
are thinking about Eddie Monmouth 
and ig 

Then I told her I did not mean her 
alone. “I don’t know how it is,” I 
said, remembering Mr. Whitby-Dawson 
and Captain Monmouth and Ranny— 
yes, and others—“I don’t know how it 
is, but girls seem to ‘care’ more than 
men do.” 

“T’ve thought that, too,” Bettina said. 

I said I was sure it was true. Men 
had so much to do. Life was so full 
for them; perhaps that took their minds 
off. I put my arm round Bettina and 
held her close. “I am going to con- 
fess something,” I said, “that most 
older sisters would deny. But you have 
got nobody but me. And I have nobody 
but you. We must help each other.” 

“I shall have Aunt Josephine,” 
Betty reminded me. 

“A stranger—and too old besides,” 
I dismissed Aunt Josephine for the par- 
ticular purpose in view. “I am going 
to tell you something very—particu- 
lar.” Then, while she looked at the 
cushions opposite, and I looked out of 
the window, I told her I had learned 
from Eric Annan what she had learned 
through the others. “We'll say it just 
this once, and never, never again so 
long as we live! And we may have to 
deny it,” I warned her. “But I think, 
if I’m honest about it with you, maybe 
you won’t feel that I don’t understand 
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—or that I am, as you say, ‘different.’ 
You will feel closer to me,” I pleaded. 
“And maybe we shall both be stronger 
for that.” I waited a moment. I was 
glad Betty still stared straight in front 
of her. “We don’t only care more than 
men do,” I said. “We need men more 
than they need us.” 

Bettina turned at that. I felt her eyes 
on me. Then she looked down and 
stroked my hand. 

“T think Mr. Annan does care about 
you,” she said, 

“A little,” I 
Not as I care.” 

Bettina pointed out that Eric Annan 
was not so young as we. ‘Why, he 
must be thirty. Perhaps when he was 
our age”-—-our eyes met in the new 
comradeship, and then fell—‘the may 
have taken more interest in—more in- 
terest in the things we think about.” 

Then she took it back. ‘No, no. 
You may depend it’s only girls who are 
like that—caring so terribly much. I 
thought it was only me. But if you are 
like that, too, maybe there are others.” 
After a moment: “You were good to 
tell me,” she said. “I don’t feel so— 
unnatural.” 

The train was slowing. The light 
grew gray. We were in a dim place, 
between a smoky wall and a rattling 
train going out as we came in. Then 
the platform, and the porters running 
along by our windows. “Luggage, 
miss ?” 

Bettina started up. 

“Aunt Josephine!” 


said. “Not enough. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AUNT JOSEPHINE. 


HE was an imposing figure, beauti- 

fully dressed in black. She was 
handsomer than her picture, and 
younger looking than we expected. It 
occurred to me that biovibratory sym- 
pathism had a thinning effect. 

Her manner was more decisive than 
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I had expected from a dreamer. Very 
commanding and important, she stood 
there with her liveried servant behind 
her. Bettina had known her instantly 
by the gray hair rolled high and the 
pear-shaped earrings. 

She kissed us, and said I was more 
like my mother. And were our boxes 
labeled ? 

She hardly waited for us to answer. 
She did not wait at all for our little 
trunk. 

“A footman will attend to the lug- 
gage,” she said. As she led us down 
the platform, her eyes kept darting 
about in a way that made me think she 
must be expecting some one else by that 
train. I looked round, too. But no- 
body else seemed to be expecting Aunt 
Josephine, though a woman toward the 
end of the platform looked very search- 
ingly at our party as we passed. Aunt 
Josephine did not seem to notice. She 
was busy putting on a thick motor veil 
over the lace one that was tied round 
her hat—her lovely hat that, as Betty 
said afterward, was “boiling over with 
black ostrich feathers.” 

A wonderful scent had come toward 
us with Aunt Josephine—nothing the 
least like that faint garden smell that 
clung to our linen, from the sprays 
of lavender and dried verbena our 
mother put newly each year under the 
white paper of our wardrobe shelves. 
Such a ghost of fragrance could never 
have survived here. This perfume of 
Aunt Josephine’s—not so much strong 
as dominant—routed the sooty, acrid 
smell of the station. When she lifted 
her arms to put the chiffon over her 
face, fresh waves of the rich, mysteri- 
ous scent came toward us. 

She seemed in haste to leave so 
mean a place as Victoria. She spoke 
a little sharply to the footman. He ex- 
plained—and, indeed, we could see— 
that a great, shining motor car was 
threading its way as well as it could 
through a tangle of taxicabs and infe- 
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rior cars. Aunt Josephine stood frown- 
ing under her double veil, and once I 
saw her eyes go toward the woman who 
had noticed us. The woman was 
speaking to one of the porters. The 
porter, too, looked at Aunt Josephine 
and nodded. The dowdy woman gave 
the porter a tip, and sent him on an er- 
rand. I was far too excited to notice 
such uninteresting people, but for the 
curious, personal kind of detestation in 
the look the dowdy woman fixed upon 
Aunt Josephine. 

“We won't wait,” 
“We'll take this taxi.” 

But just then the beautiful, shining 
car swerved free, and we were hurried 
in. The footman spread a rug over our 
knees. As we glided out of the sta- 
tion I noticed the dowdy woman asking 
her way of a policeman. 

And the policeman didn’t know the 
way. He shook his head. And both 
of them looked after us. 

As we whirled through the crowded 
streets I felt how every one must be en- 
vying Bettina and me. 

Presently we came to a quiet corner. 
The houses stood back from the 
street, in gardens. Our aunt’s was one 
of these. 

I was too excited to notice much 
about the outside. But the inside! 

Betty and I exchanged looks. We 
had no idea Aunt Josephine was so 
rich. There were more big footmen 
—foreigners, very quick and quiet. 

The entrance hall and stairs were 
wide and dim. When the front door 
was shut, the house seemed as silent as 
a church on a week day, and the soft- 


said our aunt. 


footed servants rather like the side- 
men who show strangers to their 
places. The very window was like a 


window in a church. It had stained 
glass in it, and black lines divided it 
from top to bottom, into sections, like 
church windows. 

If I had ventured to speak, I should 
have whispered. Not even at Lord 
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Helmstone’s had we trodden on such 


carpets. No wonder our footsteps 
made no sound. Going upstairs we 


seemed like a procession in a picture. 
That was because the walls were im- 
mense mirrors separated by gilded col- 
umns. 

Aunt Josephine had taken off her mo- 
tor veil. She had certainly grown much 
thinner since she had the photograph 
taken. That accounted for her being 
a more “aquiline” aunt than we ex- 
pected. Her nose curved down, espe- 
cially when she smiled. And her eyes 
were not sleepy at all—a full, yellow 
eye, the iris almost black. 

We followed her along a corridor 
till she threw open a door. 

“This is yours,” she said in a voice 
that was both sharp and quick, 

I looked into the wonderful pink- 
and-white room. Instead of two little 
beds, as we had at home, was one very 


large one. It looked like an Oriental 
throne with rose-silk hangings very 
ornate. 


“T will send you up some tea,” she 
said. “And you must rest. I am having 
a friend or two to dine. So wear your 
smartest gown. Come,” she said to 
Betty. 

“Betty is the one who ought to rest,” 
I said. 

‘And so she shall,” our aunt said. “I 
will show Betty her room.” 

3etty looked blank. 

“We are not to be together?” she 
asked. 

“Together!” Aunt Josephine re- 
peated the word with the smile that 
drew her nose down. “Oh, you shall 
have a room of your own.” 

Betty moved a little nearer me. 

I explained that she and I always 
had the same room. 

“Yes, in a small house. 
is no need,” 

I wanted to tell her that it was not 
need that made us share things. But, 
though noor Betty looked cast down, 
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} all I said was that I should come to her 


in plenty of time to do her hair and help 
her dress. 

“A maid will do that,” my aunt said. 

But I managed to tell her quite firmly 
that I must show the maid how. 

Aunt Josephine looked at me a mo- 
ment. 

“She doesn't like me,” 
And I felt uncomfortable. 

As she followed her out, Betty made 
a sign over her shoulder that I was to 
come now. 

But after that look Aunt Josephine 
had given me, I felt 1 must walk war- 
ily. So I only signaled back, as much 
as to say, “By and by.” 


I thought. 


A woman in a cap and 
brought me tea. 

I asked if she would mind taking the 
tray to my sister’s room so we could 
have tea together. 

The woman said madame’s orders 
were that the young ladies should rest. 
I reflected that Bettina would probably 
rest better if she did not talk, so I said 
no more. 

The woman had a face like wood. 

Two of the big footmen brought in 
our little trunk. I got out Bettina’s 
dressing gown and slippers and asked 
the wooden woman to take them to my 
sister, 

I was so tired with all the excite- 
ment that 1 went to sleep on the pink- 
satin sofa, 

The wooden woman waked me. 

“Time to dress,” she said, and she 
had the bath ready. I looked round 
for our little trunk. 

“Oh, you couldn’t have a thing like 
that standing about in here,” the 
wooden woman said. 

And, indeed, I had felt, as I saw it 
coming in, how out of keeping its shab- 
biness was with all the satin damask, 
the gilding, and the lace. 

She had done the unpacking, the 
wooden woman said, And there were 
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my white-satin frock and silk stockings 
on the bed. 

“But half the things in the trunk are 
my sister’s,” I said. 

She had taken the other young lady 
what was needed, the woman an- 
swered. And whatever I wanted I was 
to ring for. 

I felt that this was no doubt the way 
of London ladies. But I longed for 
our shabby little trunk. It seemed the 
last link with home. I looked round the 
beautiful room with a sense of distaste. 

This feeling must be the homesick- 
ness I had read about. 

I went to the window. The lines 
that divided the long panes into panels, 
the lines that I had thought of as 
purely decorative, were rods of iron. 

“You'll be late,’ the wooden woman 
said, and she drew the silk curtains 
over the lace ones and switched on the 
electric light. 

She came back while I was brushing 
my hair. She offered to do it for me. 
I was so glad to be able to do it myself. 
I would not have liked her to touch 
me, 

I hurried with my dressing so that I 
could go to Bettina. 

The woman tried to prevent me. But 
I was firm. 

“Show me the way, will you? Or 
shall I ask some one else?” 

She hesitated, and then seemed to 
think she had best do as she was told. 

Halfway down a long, soft-carpeted 
passage she asked me to wait an in- 
stant. 

She knocked at one 
doors. 

I heard my aunt’s voice inside. And 
whispering. Only one of the electric 
lights was turned on here, in the corri- 
dor. The air was heavy. The “Aunt 
Josephine” scent, foreign, dizzily sweet, 
was everywhere. A light-headed feel- 
ing came over me. I longed for an 
open window. They must all be shut as 
well as curtained. Between the many 
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doors paintings were hung. I had been 
vaguely conscious of these as we came 
up. I saw now they were pictures of 
women. Most of them seemed to be in 
different stages of the bath. One was 
asleep in a strange position, with noth- 
ing on. I was going past that one when 
I noticed the opposite door ajar. I 
stopped and listened. 

“Bettina,” I said softly. 

A voice very different from Bettina’s 
answered in some language I did not 
know. I started back and, as I was go- 
ing on, the door was opened wide. A 
lady stood on the threshold in a flood 
of light. A lady with a dazzling com- 
plexion. Her lips were so brightly red, 
they looked bloody. She had diamonds 
in her ears, and a diamond necklace on 
a neck as white and smooth as china. 
Her yellow hair was disarranged as 
though she had been asleep. She was 
wearing a kimono of scarlet silk em- 
broidered in silver. 

She asked me something, not in 


French, not German, and not, I think, 


Italian. I said I was afraid I did not 
understand. 

My aunt came noiselessly down the 
long corridor, and the foreign lady 
hastily shut her door. 

This other guest must be some very 
great person! 

My aunt was dressed for dinner in 
a gown all covered with little shining 
scales, like a snake’s skin. 

“What are you doing?” she said in 
an odd tone, as if she had caught me 
in something underhand. I explained 
that I was looking for Bettina, And 
1 found courage to say that I was 
sorry our rooms were so far apart. 

She took no notice of that. “You 
will see Bettina at dinner,” she said, 
and it struck me she could be very stern. 

I felt my heart begin to beat, but I 
managed to say that I was sure Betty 
would wait for me to help her to dress. 

“I have told you she will have a maid 
to do all that is necessary.” 


“T hope you won’t mind,” I said, 
“just for to-night. It is always my 
mother, or me, who dresses Bettina.” 

She seemed to consider. I said to 
myself again: “Oh, dear, she doesn’t 
like me at all.” 

“Take her, Curran,” she said. The 
hard-faced woman came and piloted me 
round the angle of the corridor to Bet- 
ty’s door. 


We fell into each other’s arms, and 
laughed and kissed, as though we had 
been parted for weeks. 


I was determined not to let her know 
that Aunt Josephine and I were not 
liking one another. I only said I didn’t 
like her taste in pictures. 

Betty tried to stand up for her, 

Betty defended everything. 

The woman came to say madame had 
sent up for us. So I hurried Betty into 
her frock, the woman watching out of 
those hard eyes of hers. Nobody in the 
whole of Betty’s life had looked at her 
like that. The woman didn’t want us 
to stop even to find a handkerchief. 
And after all, just as Betty was com- 
ing, the woman said, “Wait a min- 
ute,” and wanted to shut the door. I 
stood on the threshold waiting. A gen- 
tleman was coming upstairs. With his 
hat on! He stared at me as he went 
by, and so did the footman who fol- 
lowed him. I drew back into the room 
and the woman shut the door. 

“Who was that gentleman?” I asked. 
She seemed not to hear. So I asked 
again. 

“That—oh, that is the doctor,” she 
said. Naturally we asked if somebody 
was ill. 

“Not very,” she answered in such a 
peculiar way we said no more. 

She stood and watched us as we went 
downstairs. 


“Our first London dinner party,” 
Bettina whispered. 
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We took hands. 
with excitement. 

We saw ourselves going by in the 
mirrors between the golden columns. 

The whole place was full of tall girls 
in white and little girls in apple green, 
wearing forget-me-not wreaths in their 
hair. 


We were shaking 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT DINNER. 


DOWN in the lower hall were the 
menservants with their watchful 
eyes. 

They showed us the drawing-room 
door, 

As we came in, I was conscious 
again of Aunt Josephine’s appraising 
look. Then of the elaborate gray head 
turning toward an old man, as if to 
ask: “Well, what do you think of my 
nieces?” He had a red, blotchy face. 
The kind of red that is crossed by little 
purple lines like the tracery of very tor- 
tuous rivers on a map. He was intro- 
duced as “an old friend of mine”—but 
she forgot to tell us his name. We 
heard him called colonel. Through all 
the scent we could not help noticing 
that he smelled of brandy. 

I looked round for the beautiful for- 
eign lady. But I was prepared to find 
her late, after seeing her idling at her 
door, in a dressing gown, so near the 
dinner hour. 

There was only one other person. A 
man of about thirty-six. Good looking, 
I thought—and not happy. He had a 
clear face, quite without color. The 
skin very smooth and tight. His dry, 
brown hair was thinning on the crown. 
He had nice hands. I noticed that when 
he stroked his close-fitting mustache. I 
did not like him because of his manner. 
I did not know what was wrong with 
it. Perhaps he was only absent- 
minded. But when I tried to imagine 
him talking to my mother I could not. 

He was introduced first to Bettina. 
The others treated him as if he were 
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very important. They talked about his 
new Rolls Royce, which turned out to 
be a motor car. Then they talked about 
“the Tartar.” How he was always late. 
It would be a chance if he came at all. 
Aunt Josephine was positive he would 
appear. 

“T wired to say it was all right.” 

“Just as well, perhaps, if he doesn’t 
come to-night,” the good-looking man 
said. “He would be in a devil of a 
temper.” 

Betty asked why would he? They 
said because his favorite horse had been 
“scratched.” Betty thought it was nice 
of him to be so fond of his horse. But 
if it was only « scratech—— 

We did not know why they laughed. 
But we laughed too. We tried not to 
show how unintelligible the talk was. 
I listened very hard. I felt like a 
learner in a foreign tongue. I under- 
stood the words but not the sentences. 

The colonel looked at his watch in a 
discontented way. Then we went in to 
dinner. 

I had the old colonel on my left. 
Aunt Josephine, of course, at the head. 
The empty place was between her and 
Betty. 

The table was glittering and magnifi- 
cent. We had little helpings of strange, 
strong-tasting food before the soup. 
And caviar. 

“You like caviar?” the colonel said. 

I said I didn’t know, for in my heart 
I felt it looked repulsive. 

“Don’t know caviar ?” 

I said, of course I had heard of it. 
He asked where. And I said, “In 
Shakespeare.” The old colonel choked, 
and they all laughed to see how apoplec- 
tic he looked—all, that is to say, except 
Betty and me. 

I caught Betty’s eye. She had that 
fiery rose in her cheeks. I felt excited, 
too, and “strange.” But I hoped they 
didn’t notice. Betty and I had agreed 
that we must try not to show how un- 
used we were to the ways of a great 
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London house. So I made conversa- 
tion. I asked. rather timidly about the 
absent guest. 

My good-looking man pretended to 
be annoyed. He called, in his slightly 
husky voice, across the table to Aunt 
Josephine : 

“Already she wants to talk about the 
Tartar !” 

I explained that I meant the foreign 
lady—the very beautiful lady I had seen 
upstairs looking out of her door. 

Again my man exchanged glances 
with Aunt Josephine. He was smiling 
disagreeably. Aunt Josephine did not 
smile at all. But the old colonel laughed 
his croaking laugh, and said the lady up- 
stairs expected people to go to her. 

“Does she expect dinner to go to her, 
too?” Betty asked. And something in 
their faces made Betty. blush, though 
she didn’t know why, as I saw. I be- 
lieved they were teasing Betty, just for 
fun, and to see that beautiful color in 
her cheeks flicker and deepen. 

So I leaned toward her, and across 
the flowers and the dazzling lights I 
told her the foreign lady was not very 
well. That was why she was not com- 
ing down. 

The colonel asked me why I thought 
the lady wasn’t well. So I said: 

“Because I saw the doctor going up 
to her.” 

They were all quite still for a second 
or two. I looked at Aunt Josephine. 
Why was it wrong to mention the doc- 
tor’s visit? Was she afraid of making 
these friends of the beautiful lady anx- 
ious about her? My man still was smil- 
ing, but not pleasantly. I couldn’t tell 
whether the strange noises the colonel 
made were choking or laughing. But I 
felt more and more miserably shy; and 
I had no clear idea of why I should feel 
so—unless it was that nothing these 
people said meant what it seemed to 


mean, 
I could see that Betty was bewildered, 
too. 
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We knew we should: feel strangé; we 
did not know we should feel like this, 

I was thankful when they all turned 
round and called out, The Tartar had 
come, after all. 

He made no apology for being late, 
nor for not having dressed. He strolled 
in as if the place belonged to him—~aq 
great, broad-shouldered young man in a 
frock coat. He had a round, black, 
cannon ball of a head, and his eyebrows 
nearly joined. His mustache was like g 
little blacking brush laid back against 
the lip, with the bristles sticking 
straight out. But he seemed to be mak- 
ing this effect deliberately, by pushing 
out his mouth like a pouting child; or, 
even more, like a person with swollen 
lips. I felt sure I could not have seen 
him before, but there was something 
oddly familiar tbout him. 

He nodded to the others. 

When Aunt Josephine said, “My 
nieces,” he said, “Oh,” stared a mo- 
ment, and then, as he lounged into the 
empty place, said it had been a rotten 
race. I thought how astonished my 
mother would have been at such be- 
havior. Betty must have been think 
ing of her, too, for she put on our 
mother’s manner. It was a beautiful 
manner, but it sat oddly on my little 
sister; it made her seem more self- 
possessed than she was. She turned 
and said: 

“T think you must be Mr. Whitby- 
Dawson.” 

The young man stared. 

Everybody stared. 

He turned sharply from Betty to his 
hostess. She shook her head. But the 
yellow part of her big eyes had turned 
reddish. She looked very strange. 

A creepy feeling came over me. 

I remember she had been “most ec- 
centric’ twenty years ago. Was eccen 
tricity the sort of thing that grew worse 
as people grew older? 

I looked round at the company and 
met the eyes of the neighbor on my 
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right. They were unhappy eyes, but 
they reassured me. 

“What put such an idea into your 
head?” Aunt Josephine was asking 
Betty. 

“Because,” Betty said, and she looked 
at the young man again, “only because 
I saw so many of your—of Mr. 
Whithy-Dawson’s photographs.” 

“Really?” the young man said in a 
bored voice. “That was, no doubt, a 
great privilege. My name’s Wil- 
liams.” 

In her embarrassment Betty turned to 
the man who sat between us. “He has 
even the little scar,” she said, like a per- 
son defending herself. “Mr. Whitby- 
Dawson got his scar in a duel with a 
student at Heidelberg. He studied at 
the university there part of one year.” 

“Studied dueling ?” The colonel chuck- 
led. Our absent-minded man was not 
absent-minded any more. He was lis- 
tening, with a look I could not under- 
stand, as if he took a malicious pleas- 
ure in poor Betty’s mistake. Such a 
trifling slip to have taken the young 
man for Guy Whitby-Dawson, and yet 
it seemed to have put the company out 
of tune. Or perhaps it was the loss 
of the race. All except my man seemed 
to care very much about the lost race. 
The Tartar, in his annoyed voice, told 
his hostess and the colonel how it hap- 
pened. He leaned his elbow on the ta- 
ble, and almost turned his back on poor 
Bettina. 

I thought I could see that my man 
seemed not to like the Tartar, and that 
gave me a kindlier feeling toward him; 
I wondered what had made him un- 
happy. 

I felt I wanted to justify Bettina to 
him. 

I felt, too, that she would recover 
herself sooner if we broke the silence 
at our end. So I said—in a voice too 
low, I thought, for the others to hear 
—that I also had noticed the resem- 
blance to Mr. Whitby-Dawson. Lower 
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still, he asked me how we came “to 
hear of Mr.—er—the gentleman in 
question.” Then Betty and I between 
us told about Hermione Helmstone’s en- 
gagement—only we did not, of course, 
give her name. 

“The faithless Whitby!” our man 
said, with the tail of his eye on the 
young gentleman opposite. 

Bettina was recovering her spirits. 
She laughed that bubbling laugh of 
hers. 

The Tartar turned his head. 

He did not take away his elbow. But 
he looked over his shoulder down on 
Bettina’s apricot-colored hair. The 
fillet showed the shape of her head. It 
defined the satiny crown, where the hair 
lay as close as a red-gold skull cap. The 
forget-me-nots and the little green 
leaves held all smooth and tight except 
the heavy, shining rings. They fell 
out and lay on her neck. 

The Tartar stopped talking about the 
race. 

He still ate his food condescend- 
ingly—with one hand. But he drank 
with great good will. 

He called to the butler, who had been 
going round with a gold-necked bottle 
in a napkin. He was to come back, the 
Tartar said, and fill the ladies’ glasses. 

I said no. Bettina said she, too, 
drank water. 

The Tartar said, “Nonsense!” quite 
as though the matter were for him to 


decide. The servant filled Bettina’s 
tall, vaselike glass. Bettina looked 
alarmed. Already she had displeased 


this dreadful Tartar once, 

“Ought I?” she telegraphed across to 
me. I shook my head. 

“There is one woman in London’— 
The Tartar made a motion toward the 
head of the table—‘‘one woman who’s 
got a decent cellar.” The Tartar was 
almost genial. He raised his glass to 
my aunt. “I approve of the new coif- 
fure, too. Rippin’ !” 

The Tartar said something to Bet- 
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tina which I could not hear. She looked 
up at him with a kind of wonder in her 
eyes, and with that “fiery rose” quite 
suddenly overspreading her face again. 
‘She put out her hand to the tall glass, 
hesitated, and then looked at the head 


of the table. Perhaps Bettina saw what 
all of a sudden was clear to me. Aunt 
Josephine was like a huge, gray hawk. 
The head craning out; the narrow fore- 
head, all gray crest; the face falling 
away from the beak. How she had 
changed from the days when she had a 
double chin! The tilt of the out- 
stretched head was exactly like a 
bird’s. Watching sideways—watching 
—for what? 

The eye made me shrink. It made 
Bettina set her lips, obedient, to the 
glass. She looked apologetic over the 
rim at me. 

Mine stood untouched. 

“T see you have a will of your own,” 
the voice on my right said in my ear. 

The London way seemed to be that 
ladies did not leave the table while men 
smoked. The talk was about wines, but 
it flagged. The Tartar kept looking 
at Bettina. The fitful color in her 
cheeks had paled again. The scent of 
flowers, and that other all-pervading 
perfume, mixed with the tobacco, was 
making Bettina faint. 

My man noticed it. ‘You aren’t ac- 
customed to smoke,” he said to Bettina, 
and he twisted his cigar round on his 
fruit plate till he crushed out the burn- 
ing. But the others took no notice. 

I was sure Bettina was trying hard 
to throw off her oppression, I thought 
of our mother, and the thought of her 
sent sharp aching through me. Bettina 
and I looked at each other. I knew by 
her lip she had great trouble not to cry. 

“Do you think,” I whispered to my 
man, “you could ask to have a window 
opened ?” 

He said we would be going into the 
drawing-room soon. “Drink that black 
coffee,” he recommended. 
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He seemed not unkind, so I tried to 
think why he would not do so small a 
thing for us as ask to have a window 
opened. “Are the downstairs win- 
dows barred with iron, too?” 

He looked sharply at me. 

“T believe so,” he said. 

I thought it must be because of all 
the silver and valuables in the house. 
But he glanced at me again, as if he 
thought I was still wondering and might 
ask some one else. Then he said he 
had heard “it used to be a private mad- 
house.” 

“This house?” 

He nodded. 

“You needn’t say I told you.” 

That, then, was what I had been feel- 
ing. The poor mad people who used to 
be shut up here—they had left this un- 
canny influence behind. A strangeness 
and a strain. 

The colonel was speaking irritably to 
one of the footmen. Something had 
gone wrong with an electric-light bulb 
over the sideboard. 

“Send for Waterson to-morrow to at- 
tend to that!” 

No one but me seemed at all sur- 
prised to hear the colonel giving orders 
in my aunt’s house. 

As I sat there in the midst of all the 
contending scents, with the soft clash of 
silver, glass, and voices in my ears, a 
train of ideas raced through my brain 
as crazy as any that could have been 
harbored here in the days when 

The letters that had come out of this 
house Eric had called “demented.” 

All the windows were still barred. 

What if it were a private madhouse 
still! Before my eyes the watchful big 
footmen turned into keepers to the 
“Gray Hawk” and to the lady upstairs. 
The doctor—he was for those too dan- 
gerous to trust downstairs. That was 





why they had laughed at my inquiry 
—such callousness had familiarity bred. 
The colonel might be the proprietor of 
the house. 


My aunt was well off. No 
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doubt they humored her. With a keeper 
dressed like a footman, they allowed 
her certain liberties—to write crazy let- 
ters in her harmless intervals—friends 
to dine—nieces to divert her. They 
would do almost anything to keep that 
red look out of her eyes. 

“There is one thing I don’t under- 
stand,” I began to say to the man at my 
side. 

But he was nervous, too, and jumped 
down my throat: “Don’t ask me ques- 
tions! I never passed an examination 
in my life.” He pulled out his watch. 
“And I’ve got an engagement to keep 
in exactly three minutes’ time.” 

No wonder I stared. One man 
comes when dinner is half done, and 
one wants to go before the hostess had 


risen. For my part I wanted him not 
to go. I told him so. 
“Why?” He turned suddenly and 


faced me. 

I said it was perhaps because | felt 
I knew him best. “Anyway,” I per- 
sisted, “don’t go!’ He _ hesitated. 
“Please don’t go,” I said. I was re- 
lieved when he said, very well, he would 
“see it out.” For I knew, had he gone, 
my aunt would think I had driven 
him away. 

There was a rustle, and I saw Aunt 
Josephine rising. My man left me in- 
stantly. He went and opened the door. 
As we filed out he turned toward my 
aunt. I heard him whisper, “Je vous 
fais mes compliments, madame.” He 
looked at Betty. 

Aunt Josephine nodded. 
Her face changed. 

What was wrong? For whom was 
that “but?” I turned quickly and 
caught the yellow eyes leaving my back. 
I was “but.” But why? What had I 
done? The colonel talked to Betty and 
the Tartar, as he led the way back to 
the drawing-room. 

I kept thinking how all the softly 
draped windows had iron bars behind 
the silk. 


“But——” 
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In the drawing-room my aunt was 
saying to the Tartar, “Oh, yes, Bettina 
sings and dances.” 

“She sings,” I said. 

“Don’t you skirt dance?” the Tartar 
asked. 

Betty said she hadn’t done any skirt 
dances since she was a little girl. 

“Oh, and what are you now?” the 
colonel said, grinning horribly. 

They made Bettina tell about the ac- 
tion songs our mother had taught us in 
the nursery. They asked her to do one. 

Of course Bettina refused. 

“They’re only for children,” she said 
with that little air borrowed from our 
mother. 

The Tartar threw back his bullet head 
and roared. The colonel said they were 
sick, in London, of sophisticated danc- 
ing. What they wanted was Bettina’s 
sort. Bettina shook her head. 

The Gray Hawk said it was too soon 
after dinner. But they went across the 
room toward the piano. 

I was following, when the man who 
had taken me in to dinner said: 

“This is a comfortable chair.” 
sat down. 

He said something about the strange- 
ness of London “just at first.” It would 
pass away. 

I told him I hoped Bettina would 
find it so. As for me, I was only stay- 
ing till to-morrow. 

He looked so surprised that I ex- 
plained I had to go back and take care 
of my mother. 

“You have never been to London 
since you were a child—and you come 
all this way just for a few hours?” 

“I came to take care of Betty,” I said. 
“She has never traveled alone.” 

He looked at me. 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I haven’t either. To-morrow 
will be the first time. But then, I am 
older.” 

He said nothing for several mo- 
ments. I looked across the room to 


So I 
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where I could see the back of Bet- 
tina’s head, between the bare crown of 
the colonel and the Tartar’s black bul- 
let. The Tartar was bending over to- 
ward Bettina. Aunt Josephine sat near 
them, facing the door and us. 

My man looked up suddenly and saw 
the eyes of the Gray Hawk upon us. 

“We must talk,” he said, with a laugh, 
“or they will think we aren’t getting 
on. That isn’t a comfortable chair, 
after all.” He stood up. I said it was 
quite comfortable. While he was in- 
sisting, a servant came in to speak to 
my aunt. I caught a glimpse through 
the door of a footman going upstairs 
with a short, fattish young man. Too 
young, I thought, to be another doctor. 

We went to the end of the room, and 
we sat on a sofa near the fireplace—one 
of those sofas you sink down in till you 
feel half buried. I didn’t like to say 
I hated it, for he was taking so much 
trouble. He put a great down cushion 
at my back, as carefully as if I were 
an invalid. 

“There! Now, can you sit quite still 
for a few minutes? As still as if I were 
taking your picture?” 

I said I supposed I could. 

“And must I look pleasant?’ I 
laughed. 

He hesitated and then: 

“How good are your nerves?” he 
asked. 

“Very good,” I boasted. 

3ut he was grave. 

“Have you ever fainted?” 

“Never!” I said a little indignantly. 

“Could you hear something very un- 
expected, even horrible, and not cry 
out ?” 

“You know something!” I thought 
of an accident to my mother. “You 
have news for me 

“Careful!” he said in a sharp whis- 





per. “You told me you could keep per- 
fectly still. If you can’t, I won’t go 
on.” I begged him to go on, and I 


kept my face a blank. He turned his 
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head slightly and took in the group at 
the other end of the room. He sat so 
a moment, with his eyes still turned 
away, while he said: ‘Everything— 
more than life, depends on your self- 
control during the next few minutes.” 

I sat staring at him. 

“Have you any idea where you are?” 
Still he looked not at me but toward 
the others. 

My first bewilderment was giving 
way to fear. No fear now of anything 
he could tell me. Fear of the man him- 
self. I saw it all. Not that iron-gray 
woman who had left the room with the 
servant, not the brilliant lady upstairs, 
but the person who had set me thinking 
wild thoughts at dinner about barred 
windows and private lunatic asylums. 
The man sitting not three feet away 
from me—was mad. 

I calculated the distance between 
me and the other group, while I an- 
swered him: 

“IT am at 
borough’s,”’ 

“Where does your aunt live?” 

“At 160 Lowndes Square.” 

“You are twenty minutes from 
Lowndes Square. You are in one of 
the most infamous places in Europe.” 


my aunt’s—Mrs. Har- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GRAY HAWK. 


INUTES seemed to go by. Vague 

hints from servants, things I had 
read in the papers—and still I sat there, 
not moving by so much as a hair, 

He was looking at me now and tell- 
ing me to “keep cool.” And then: 

“T suppose you know there are such 
places” He interrupted himself to 
say: “Remember! A careless look or 
move would mean—well, it would 
mean ruin. Now do you understand?” 

Beyond a doubt I did. If I moved 
or cried for help, he would kill me be- 
fore my aunt could get back, before I 
could cross the room. Though why he 
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should wish to kill me I could form no 
idea. 

“You must have time to recover,” he 
said in that muted, uneven voice. “I 
will shield you while you pull yourself 
together.” He had bent forward till his 
shoulders shut out my view of the 
group at the other end of the room. 

I shrank farther back into the cush- 
ions. 

“T have myself in hand, now,” I said, 
for I remembered you must never let 
the insane know you are afraid. 

Betty’s laughter sounded far away. 

“Take your time,” he said. “They’re 
enjoying themselves. They haven't 
even rung for the cognac and liqueurs 
yet.” They would make Bettina and 
me drink a liqueur, he said. Or if they 
failed in that, they’d say, “‘A thimble> 
ful of coffee, then.’” And our coffee 
would be “doctored.” 

“But we’ve had coffee,” I said, in a 
new access of terror. Was it drugged 
coffee that made me feel so lame? 

“That was all right,” he said. “That 
was to steady us.” 

He did not look as if he needed 
steadying. What if he were not mad? 

“Be careful,” he said again. “Re- 
member I am running a ghastly risk in 
telling you. But you are facing a 
ghastly certainty if I don’t.” 

I sat in that stillness of stark terror 
—staring at him. 

And as I stared I found myself cling- 
ing to the thought that had been hor- 
rors height a little while before. 
“Pray God he’s mad!” I kept saying 
inwardly. 

If I could keep my head, he said, I 
had no cause to be so frightened. It 
would be some little time before he 
could give me up without rousing sus- 
picion, 

“Before you give me up!” I imag- 
ined the Gray Hawk swooping to snatch 
me. 


“Dp 





sefore I help you to get out of 
| this,” he explained. “And when I do, 
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you will perhaps remember it is at a 
sacrifice. Greater than I supposed I 
could make.” 

I moved at that—but like a sleep- 
walker on the edge of waking. 

I asked him in a whisper what we 
were to do. I meant Betty and me. 
But he said: 

“When she begins to play, or to sing, 
you are to get up quite quietly—can 
you?” 

I made a sign for yes. 

“No haste! You must do it languidly 
—go out of the room.” 

“But my——” I suppressed “my 
aunt” with an inward twist of ques- 
tioning anguish, “Shall I not be asked 
where I am going and why?” 

He said no. Because he would make 
the others a sign. He thought my sis- 
ter was too excited to take any notice 
of my going. 

“But if she does, I'll tell her you 
wanted her to go on singing. I shall 
seem to be coming after you. But. I'll 
stop to explain that we’ve had an argu- 
ment about one of the pictures in the 
hall.” He told me what I was to do. 

“If, after all, they were to prevent me 
—what—what then?” 

“They won’t—they will leave you to 
me.” He said it with a look that 
stopped the heart. 

I implored him to let me go out alone. 

He fixed his unhappy eyes on mine. 

“You would never be allowed out of 
this room alone.” 

“I could say I must post a letter.” 

“They would ring for a servant.” 

I measured the long room. 

“If once I got as far as the door I 
could run.” 

“As far as the front door, perhaps. 
You would find it locked. No servant 
would open it for you.” 

“Will they for you?”, 

“I can do it for you,” he said under 
his breath, and he stood up. 

I thought he meant I was to make 
trial then of that terrible passage to the 
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door. But was it not better to be 
where Betty was, whatever came—Betty 
and I together—than Betty alone with 
those devouring-eyed men, and I with a 
maniac out in the hall! 

“T cannot leave my sister!” I said. 

He stood in front of me, masking me 
from the others. “Haven’t I made you 
understand? If you don’t leave the 
room with me, she will leave it with 
Whitby-Dawson.” 

“No! No!” 

He hushed me. “She won’t know 
why—but she'll do it. And she won’t 
come back again. She would probably 
be on her way to Paris this time to- 
morrow.” He pulled a great cushion up 
to hide my face. And then he turned 
and made a feint of getting an illus- 
trated paper off the table. He kept his 
eye on the others. There was some lit- 


tle commotion, during which Betty had 
She left the sofa and sat on the 
She was laughing excit- 


risen. 
piano stool. 
edly. 

The man came back to me with the il- 
lustrated paper. He sat down closer to 
me, and held the paper open for a shield. 
But he held it strangely, with his arm 
across the picture. The reading part 
was in French. I had to crane to see 
over the top—Betty twisting round on 
the piano stool, and touching the keys 
in a provoking way; the two men teas- 
ing her to sing. 

I have lived over every instant of that 
hour, until the smallest detail is a stain 
indelible upon my mind. I have no 
trouble in remembering. My trouble is 
to be able to forget. 

I hear again that muted voice behind 
the paper saying: “Everything depends 
on your nerve.” And then he looked 
at me curiously, and wanted to know 
if I had not heard there were such 
places “T won't say like this. This 
is a masterpiece of deviltry. And mas- 
terpieces are never plentiful.” 

He waited for me to say something. 
If I had known what, I could not have 


said it. I tried hard to speak. But ] 
could only look dumbly in his face 

And I saw there was no madness in th 
unhappy eyes. 

“You must have heard or read of 
places ”* he insisted. 

Then, with an immense effort, I man- 
aged to say that I didn’t seem able to 
think. I had been imagining other peo- 
ple insane. But perhaps it was I. 

I stared over the top of the French 
paper, that he was both holding up and 
hiding from me. I thought to myself: 
“My mind is going.” I must have said 
as much, for he answered quickly: 

“Not a bit of it! You’ve had a shock 
—that’s all.” 

I did not realize it at the time, but, 
looking back, I seem to see the man’s 
growing horror of my horror, and his 
fear I should betray him. 

“T am sorry I told you,” he said. 

What was it he had told me? I asked 
him to help me to understand. 

“You make it hard. That isn’t fair,” 
he said. “You give me a sense of viola- | 
tion. You implicate me, in spite of the | 
quixotic resolve I made when you 
begged me not to go. You make me, 
after all, an instrument of initiation.” 

Yes, he complained. Yet, looking 
back from the bleak height of later 
knowledge, I think he betrayed some 
relish of the moment. Heaven forgive 
me if I do him wrong! But he was not, 
I think, losing all that he had come for, 
or he would have shortened my agony. 
He was conscious, I think, of the ex- 
citement of finding himself, intellectu- 
ally, on virgin ground. True, he was 
sacrificing what few of his sort would 
sacrifice. And he was running the 
gravest personal risk; for at some point 
I asked about that. “If she knew what 
you had told me, what would she do?” 

“Call in her bullies to beat me to a 
jelly.” 

I cried to him under my breath not 
to torture me any more, “Help me 
quickly to get help!” 
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A He said I must trust him. Every- 
fhing depended on choosing the right 
moment. “If you went out now, with 
that face, you’d pull the house about 
our ears.” 

“T can do it now!” I cried under my 
breath, and I stood up. 

He shot out a hand and pulled me 
back. “Not while the Gray Hawk is 
hovering outside! And your lips are 
livid.” A good thing, he said, that I 
had still a few minutes. “You have 
your sister to thank. She is a suc- 
cess.” 

After a second: “How did our 
hostess get hold of you?” 

I knew no more than the dead. 

“Through some one very well in- 
formed.” He probed and questioned. 
I could only shake my head. But my 
tortured mind flung itself spasmodically 
from one figure to another in our little 
world, and felt each one’s recoil from 
my mere unspoken thought. Until— 
the little dressmaker! WHer questions 
—her pains to establish the fact of our 
isolation, of our poverty—her special 
interest in our aunt. “You haf a pho- 
tografie—hein?” And then the pic- 
ture’s vanishing. Had it come to this 
house to serve as model? The Tartar 
liked “the new coiffure a 

Two servants came in, 
a great silver tray. 

“Oh, leave that a bit!” The Tartar, 
over the back of the sofa, waved the 
footman off. 

They came toward us, and were told: 
“Put it there on the table.” The man 
beside me made a show of welcoming 
it. He dropped the illustrated paper 
on my lap. “Bend down—bend down 
low,” he whispered. 

I bent over the swimming page. 

“What will you have?” he called out 
to me, as the footmen were leaving the 
room, 


One carried 


I tried to answer. No sound. 
“Oh, you prefer créme de menthe, do 
you?” he said quite loud. “Yes, there’s 


créme de menthe,” He filled a glass 
and brought it to me. “Cognac,” he 
whispered. “It will steady you.” 

I put my shaking lips to the glass. I 
did not drink. 

“Ah, you are afraid,” he said. And 
he looked at me with his unhappy eyes. 

My hand was shaking. Some of the 
stuff spilled out on my new dress. 

“Give it to me,” he said, and he 
drank it off—‘“just to show” me. 

I was conscious that Betty was sing- 
ing—and that the door had opened. The 
Gray Hawk stood there. She shut the 
door and the colonel left the piano and 
came toward her. He was laughing. 
They stood and talked. 

“Bend down. Bend low,” the voice 
said in my ear. 

The colonel’s croaking laugh came 
nearer. 

The man at my side called out : “Look 
here, colonel. No poaching on my pre- 
serves. We are deep in a discussion 
about art. You're not to interrupt.” 

“Oh, art, is it?” The old man had 
come behind our sofa, and was leaning 
down between us. I smelt a foul breath. 
With a sense of choking I lifted my 
head. The colonel’s watery eyes went 
from me to the strange, ugly picture in 
the illustrated paper. I did not under- 
stand it. I do not think I would have 
been conscious of having looked at it, 
but for the expression on the colonel’s 
face. 

Bettina finished her song. 
clapped. In the buzz, Bettina raised her 
voice. No, no! She couldn’t dance and 
sing, as well as accompany herself, she 
said. 

“What time is it in?” the gray woman 
asked. She took Bettina’s place at the 
piano. 

Still Bettina hesitated, while the Tar- 
tar urged. 

“Oh, J don’t mind,” Bettina said, “if 
you like such babyish songs.” 

“Of course we do.” The colonel went 
back to them. 


They all 
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Bettina said pertly: 

“I should think you’d be ashamed.” 
She stood beside the gray woman and 
hummed the old tune. She helped by 
striking a few notes. 

“Now!” the gray woman said to 
Betty. 

The word was echoed in my ear. 

“Now?” I repeated. 

“But first ” He caught my hand. 
“Bite your lip a little! Ah! not blood.” 
He smuggled his handkerchief to me be- 
hind the cushion. “You'll be all right,” 
he whispered. “But I wish I could go 
with you! You see that I must stay be- 
hind 5 

“Yes, oh, yes!” I looked at Betty. 

“T must stay,” he said, “to give you 
time. Then when I’ve seen you out of 
this—a door open, a door shut—and I 
shall never see you again.” 

“Now! Now!” I hardly noticed that 
he took his bloodstained handkerchief 
out of my hand. For Bettina had come 


forward and stood poised, holding her 
green skirt with both hands, like a child 


about to curtsey. I stood up. All the 
room was dancing with my little sister. 
I got to the door. 

“Where are you going to——” 
Betty sang. But she was too amused 
and excited to notice me. 

My companion had crossed the room, 
and was bending over the Gray Hawk. 
She looked round at him surprised, 
mocking. 

Some power came to help me across 
the threshold. A footman started up 
out of the floor and stood before me. 

“Where are you going?’ He echoed 
Betty. 

“I am waiting for—one of the gentle- 
men,” I said, and I steadied myself 
against a chair. If Betty’s song stopped, 
I should know we had failed. 

I held my breath, as I leaned over 
and took my last look into the room. 
Our friend was leaving the gray woman. 
She played on. Bettina was dancing, 
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a hand on her hip, the other twirling 
mustachios—playing the gallant. Such 
a baby she looked! 

And I had done her hair like that! 


“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 


The man had come out and softly 
shut the door. He gave the footman 
a strange look and passed him some- 
thing. 

“It’s all right,” he said. 

The footman looked in his hand and 
stared. 

“Mais, merci—merci, monsieur.” He 
vanished. 

I went toward the stairs. 

“That's not the way,” the voice said 
harshly. 

“Shan’t I get a cloak oi 

“For God’s sake, no! It’s a questio 
of moments now.” He was undoing 
the door. “Run for your life. Firs 
to the left—second to the right—a cab 
rank.” 

I fled out of the house. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHERE? 


| STOOD ringing. I thundered at the 
knocker, I beat the door with my 
fist. 

An old man opened at last. 

“Mrs. Harborough! Where is she?” 
The old man tried to keep me out. But 
he was gentle and frail. I forced my 
way past. I called and ran along a pas- 
sage trying doors that opened into the 
darkness. 

At last! A room where a woman sat 
alone—reading by a shaded light. 

“Who are you?” I cried out. 
laid her book in her lap. 
Mrs. Harborough? Then come—come 
quickly! I'll tell you on the way 

The old woman lifted the folds of he 
double chin and looked at me throug! 
spectacles. 

“You must come and help me to ge 
Bettina!” I broke into distracted sob 


She 
“Are you 
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ing on the name. “Bettina! Bettina !” 

seized the lady’s hand and tried to 
draw her out of her chair. 

But I was full of trembling. She 
sat there massive calm with a power of 
inert resistance that made me feel I 
could as easily drag her house out of 
the square by its knocker as move the 
woman planted there in her chair. 

Neither haste nor perturbation in the 
voice that asked me: 

“What has happened ?” 

“Not s2t!” I cried out. “Nothing has 
happened yet! But we must be quick. 
Oh, God, let us be quick!” 

The butler had followed me in and 
was asking something. 

“Yes,” said the quiet voice; “pay the 
cabman.” 

“No!” I shrieked. “Keep him! I 
must go back instantly!” And through 
my own strange-sounding voice hers 
reached me, 

“You must see that you are quite un- 
intelligible. Sit down and collect your- 
self.” 

“Sit down! Isn’t it enough that one 
woman sits still while—while——” 

She was putting questions. 

I heard a reproach that seemed to fill 
the house: ‘“‘You never came to meet 
us!” 

) And while the charge was ringing I 
elt with anguish the injustice of it. 
How could one have expected this 
woman to come! 

But she should be moved and stirred 
at last! 

“I sent my maid,” she was defending 
herself, “only a minute or two late.” 

“The other woman was not late!” 

“Who?” 

I begged the butler to get a cloak for 
Mrs. Harborough. She was saying Bet- 
ina and I should have waited. And 
gain that I must calm myself and tell 


“Some one pretended to be you!” I 


burled it at her. “She took us to a 
mouse—a place where Betty is 


there now——” I told her all I could 
pack into a few sentences. 

“It isn’t possible,” my aunt said. 
“This is England.” 

“Come and see! Betty ” But 
they only thought me mad; they tor- 
tured me with questions. 

I caught her by the arm. 

“God won’t forgive you if you wait 
an instant more.” 

Oh, but she was old and unbelieving ! 
So old, I felt she had leoked on un- 
moved at evil since the world began. 

But she was sending for wraps, 
sending messages. Still she sat there, 
in the heavy, square-backed chair, her 
hands upon her knees, her two feet side 
by side as motionless as the footstool, 
her heavy shoulders high and square, 
her lace cap with square ends falling 
either side her face, like the headdress 
of an Egyptian, her air of monumental 
calm more like a Theban statue than a 
living woman. 

I turned away. 

The figure in the chair rose up-at 
last. 

Oh, but slowly—slow and stiff and 
ponderous. 

I felt in her all the heaviness of the 
acquiescent since time began. 

“That is right,” she said to the old 
man, who had brought the maid. 

And the maid was old, too. 

Three helpless ghosts. 

Like death the sense came over me 
that I was as badly off with these three 
as if I had been alone. Again I turned 
from them, frantic. 

“T will go out,” I cried, “and find 
help.” I ran toward the door. 

It was then the old man made the first 
sane suggestion. We could telephone 
the police. 

That would save time! The police 
would meet us outside Betty’s prison. 

I followed the butler into the hall. 
We all stood there, by the telephone. 
Ages seemed to go by while he was get- 
ting the number. And when he had 
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got the number, he could not hear the 
questions that were put. I tore the re- 
ceiver out of his hand—I pushed him 
aside. 

And then the faint, cool voice at the 
other end said something which showed 
me I was not believed. 

He, too, was thinking, I was out of 
my mind. 

The receiver dropped from my hand. 

“They cannot understand,” I said. I 
told Mrs. Harborough that she must go 
to Bettina, and I would bring the po- 
lice. 

Some objection was made. 
stop to hear it. 

“T cannot wait for any words! And 
I will not wait another second for any 
human soul!” 

Then, running beside me as I made 
for the front door, the old butler spoke 
again: , 

“A policeman in our square.” He 
would call the policeman in. 

The old man was right. A policeman 
stood at the corner, watching that no 
harm should come to the ladies of 
Lowndes Square. 

I had run out, with the butler pro- 
testing at my heels: “Not in the street, 
miss!” he said, with the first hint of 
emotion I had found in him. 

I did not wait; but he must have 
brought the policeman in during my out- 
pouring, for the look of the hall during 
those swift seconds is stamped on my 
brain. The elderly maid kneeling at her 
mistress’ feet, changing her shoes; the 
policeman facing my aunt, helmet in 
hand, his reverent eye falling before the 
dignity of Mrs. Harborough, while I, at 
his elbow, poured out broken sentences, 
interlarded with: 

“T’ll tell you the rest as we go 

My strained voice was grown weak. 
I wondered, suddenly, if it had ever 
really reached their ears. 

I was like a person down under the 
sea, trying to make my voice heard 
through a mile of murky water. 
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I was like a woman buried alive, who, 
in the black middle of the night, beats 
at her coffin lid in some deserted grave- 
yard. 

“It is no use!” I cried. 
back alone.” 

At last we were all going out of the 
door. The policeman put on his helmet, 

“And where is this house?” he asked, 

“Tt.is—it is 

A pit of blackness opened. I felt my- 
self falling headlong. I heard a cry 
that made my flesh writhe—as though 
the cry had been Bettina’s, and not 
mine. 

A voice said: “It is not possible you 
have forgotten the address!” 

I had never known it! 


“IT shall go 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BLUNT LEAD PENCIL, 


T must have been half an hour before 

reason came back. A strange man 
was there, lean and gray. A friend, I 
heard—a healer. 

All those old, old faces! 

What had they done? 

What could they do—except tele- 
phone again to the police the vague and 
noncommittal fact of a girl decoyed and 
lost to sight in the labyrinth of Lon- 
don?. 

They dared to think they could get me 
to bed. They found me, not a girl— 
more a wild animal! 

Out, out I must go. 

The outward struggle was matched 
by the one in my mind. Where should 
I go? To whom? There must be some- 
body who would care, somebody who 
had power to give effect to caring, 
Wildly my ignorance cast about. Who 
had power? 

The king—yes ; and surely the queen 
would “care.” But who was I to reach 
the queen? Her sentineis and servants 
would thrust me out. All my crying 
would never reach the queen. Then, 
the only thing that was left was for me 
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to go out and cry the horror in the 
street. 

They held the door while they told 
me there had been telephoning back and 
forth. And some one had already gone 
to Alton Street. 

“Is that where Betty is?” 

No. Alton Street was the nearest po- 
lice station. The person who had been 
sent there had not yet come back, 

Then I, too, must go to Alton Street 
to iearn what they were doing. 

The power of the police still loomed 
immense. At Alton Street I would 
hear they had already found Betty. She 
might even be there at this moment. 


My aunt, the healer, and I driving 
through deserted streets. How long 
was it since I had been away from Bet- 
tina? 

“Oh, not long,” they said. And the 
police beyond a doubt had turned the 
time to good account. 

I had a vision of the Betty I should 
find at Alton Street. Fainting, minis- 
tered to by men, reverent of her youth 
and terror. 


A grimy room with a counter run- 
ning down its length. No sign of Betty; 
only men in uniform grouped in twos 
and threes behind the counter. 

They listened. Yes, my aunt’s mes- 
senger “had been in.” They shook their 
heads, 

The healer did most of the talking. 

\ man with a sallow face put a ques- 
tion now and then. He was the inspec- 
tor. 

Although there were only policemen 
there besides ourselves, the inspector 
talked quite low, as though he was 
afraid some one might come to know a 
girl was lost, 

“TI can’t hear what you are saying!” 
I said. “She is my sister. You must 
tell me what you are doing to find her.” 

They had so little to go upon. 

“The only clew, and that a very slight 
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one,” was the cabman. Could I remem- 
ber what he was like? 

The strangeness of the question! 
Taxi drivers were as much alike to 
country eyes as the cabs they drove. 
But why ask me? “Bring the man in, 
and let the inspector. see him.” 

Then they told me. The man who 
was waiting there outside was not the 
one who had taken me to Lowndes 
Square. 

But where was our 
clew ?” 

They said that while they all were 
busied over me, unconscious, the but- 
ler had paid the cabman and let him go. 
He had never thought to take the num- 
ber. The slight, the only clew, was lost. 

But, no! The inspector said they 
would circulate an inquiry for a cabman 
who had brought a young lady of my 
description to Lowndes Square that 
night. 

I tried to learn how long this would 
take—what we could do meanwhile. 
What had been already done. 

They seemed to be saying things 
which had no meaning. Except one 
thing. The great difficulty was that I 
could not describe the outside of the 
house, nor even the general locality. 
Which way had we driven from Vic- 
toria? 

I had no idea. 

But surely I had looked about. What 
had I noticed as we drove away from 
the station? 

I do not know whether at another 
time I might have answered better, but 
I could remember only a _ confused 
crowd of passengers, porters, taxicabs, 
and motors, Yes, and the woman who 
had looked after us while she asked her 
way of a policeman, 

Ww hy had she looked after us? 

I could no more tell them that than 
I could tell why both she and the po- 
liceman had followed us with such un- 
friendly eyes. 

“Ah!” The 


“slight and only 


inspector exchanged 
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glances with the healer. 
clew there.” 

I could not imagine what he meant. 
I could not believe that he meant any- 
thing when I saw the expressionless 
yellow face turned to Mrs. Harborough 
to say that “in any case” the Victoria 
policeman would not be on duty now. 
The inspector talked about what they 
would do to-morrow. 

“To-night—to-night ; what can we do 
to-night ?” 

He brought a piece of yellow paper. 
He put the questions over again, and 
this time he wrote the answers down 
with a stump of worn lead pencil. The 
glazed paper was like the man; it took 
impressions grudgingly; it held them 
very faint. 

While the blunt lead pencil labored 
across the sheet, something that other 
man had said to me in the house of 
horror flashed back across my mind. I 
had not believed him at the time, still 
less now, in the presence of the guard- 
ians of the city—all these grave and 
decent people. 

Shamefaced I asked Mrs. Harbor- 
ough if the inspector knew of “any 
house where a woman takes young 
girls.” 

She and all the rest were one as silent 
as the other, till I steadied my voice to 
say again, this time to the man himself: 

“You have no knowledge, then, of 
such a place?” 

“I don’t say that,” he answered. 

I looked at him bewildered. 

“You mean you do know of a house 
—a house where 4 

He took up the stump of pencil hur- 
tiedly and held it poised. “Try to recol- 
lect some landmark,” he said. “Some 
building, some statue that you passed.” 

I did my best to obey—to wrench my 
mind away from the inside of that place 
where Betty was—to think of what we 
had seen on the way. 

“Did you drive through the Park?” 
said my aunt. 
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“No,” the inspector answered for me, 
“she wouldn’t take them through the 
Park; she would go as fast as possi- 
ble—by side streets as 

But I told them we had passed the 
Park. We had seen flower beds through 
a tall iron railing. She said it was 
Hyde Park, and the flowers were on 
our left. 

“Hamilton Place. 





Park Lane.” The 


inspector punctuated my phrases. 
“Driving north. You crossed Oxford 
Street ?” 


I could not say. Other questions, too, 
I had no answer for. I held my head 
between my hands, trying to force the 
later impressions out—trying to recover 
something of that drive I seemed to 
have taken a hundred years ago in some 
other state of being. 

They would do what they could, he 
said, 

I did not know why they should at 
the same time speak of doing all they 
could, and yet should look so hopeless. 
But I saw that nobody moved. My two 
companions talked in undertones, The 
men in uniform still stood in twos and 
threes. One near a higu desk drummed 
with his fingers on an open book. The 
healer folded his thin, long hands upon 
the counter. In that horrible stillness I 
said suddenly, “Look at the clock!” 
The clock’s hands, too, were folded, 
praying people to notice it was mid- 
night. 

They stirred a little at my voice. 
They looked at me and at the clock. 
The inspector said they were waiting 
for Mrs. Harborough’s messenger. 
The messenger had gone out with a con- 
stable to make inquiry at the nearest cab 
shelter: 

Why had they not told us that be- 
fore! 

My two companions followed me, 
talking low. 


We were driven to a little wooden 
house, set close against the curb. Two 
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urn was pouring coffee. 

Yes, yes, a gentleman had “called.” 
Each one there had been questioned. 
Others, besides, who had been in and 
out. No one had taken a lady to 
Lowndes Square that night. 

The door shut behind us. 
out again, in the street. 

Two taxicabs in the rank, and ours at 
the curb? Besides our driver and our- 
selves not a soul afoot, outside the lit- 
tle wooden shelter. Betty—Betty, what 
am I todo? I looked up at the houses. 
In almost any one of them must be 
some good man, who, if he knew, would 
help me. But the houses were curtained 
and dark. 

The silence of the streets seemed a 
deeper silence than any the country 
knows. The only sound,.my two com- 
panions whispering. “He” would no 
doubt be waiting for them at Lowndes 
Square, they said. Could they mean, 
then, to go home? 

3etty—Betty———_ I looked up again 
at the houses—houses of great folk, I 
felt sure. Officials, perhaps ; equerries ; 
people about the court—people whose 
names we had often seen in the paper 
as going here and there with the king 
and queen. People who would not be 
turned back at any time of night if they 
went to the palace on an errand of life 
and death. Should I run along the 
street ringing at all the bells? 

I may have made some movement, 
for Mrs. Harborough took my arm and 
drew me toward the cab. No, the peo- 
ple in the great houses would be sleep- 
ing too far away from those blank 
doors. Deafness had fallen on the 
world, and on the houses of good men 
a great darkness, 

A light—at last, a light! shining out 
of a house on a fat corner which had 
been masked by the cab shelier, And 
people awake there, for a taxi waited 
at the door—the door of hope. Above 
it an electric burner made a square of 
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or three men inside, and one behind an 


brightness. In that second of tense 
listening, my foot on the step of the 
cab, a raised voice reached me faintly. 

I dragged my arm free and went, 
blind and stumbling, toward the sound. 
I shall find some one to go to the 
queen ! 

The healer had followed quickly. 

“What are you doing! That’s a pub- 
lic house.” 

They took me back; they put me in 
the cab. I hardly knew why I resisted, 
except that I was looking wildly about 
for some one to appeal to, and I kept 
childishly repeating : 

“The queen—the queen.” 

While Mrs. Harborough was being 
helped into the cab after me, I leaned 
out of the window on the opposite side, 
looking up the street and down. The 
wind blew cold on my wet face. 

“The queen, the queen! Oh, why are 
you Queen of England, if you can’t help 
Betty ?” 

The door of the public house opened, 
and a man reeled out. A man in chauf- 
feur’s dress. A man—with crooked 
shoulders ! 

I remembered now. 

I opened the cab door on my side 
and tore across the street with voices 
calling after me. 

The unsteady figure had stooped 
down by the waiting taxi and set the 
machinery whirling. 

“Tell me!” I bent over him. “Are 
you the man who brought me te 
Lowndes Square an hour or so ago?” 

The man looked up. As the cab light 
fell on his face I recognized him. 

Oh, God, the relief ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE MAN WITH THE SWORD, 


AKE me back! Take me to the 
place you brought me from,” I cried 

to the stooping figure. 
The others had come up. The chauf- 
feur was vague and mumbling. He was 
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drunk enough to be stubborn, cautious. 
But money quickened him. 

He had picked me up, he said, “in 
one of the streets He couldn’t 
say positively which, and he mentioned 
several. It might be any one of them; 
but it wasn’t far from St. John’s Wood 
Station. 

In spite of the man’s condition I 
wanted to get into his cab. I had a 
horror of losing him. 

“T have taken his number,” the healer 
said, as though that were enough. 

And all the whil—— But we are 
coming, Betty! Coming! 

The other driver had been summoned. 
I heard the names of streets and of 
police stations. They settled which 
would be the one. 

“Will you drive very fast?” I asked. 
“T will give you all I have, if you'll 
drive fast.” 

The drunken chauffeur followed us in 
his swerving, rocking cab. I leaned out 
of the window all the way, weeping, 
praying. And I never took my eyes 
away from the only clew. 

Minutes and minutes went by. I 
seemed to have spent my life hanging 
out of a taxi window, watching a 
drunken driver steer his uneven course. 
He ran up on a curbstone, and the cab 
tilted. Then it righted and came on at 
a terrific pace, almost to capsize again 
as it turned the abrupt corner, which 
we ourselves had rounded just before 
we stopped. I looked up and saw a 
light burning in a lantern, above a door. 

The room we went into was smaller 
than the one at Alton Street. 

And Betty wasn’t there. 

Only one man, standing at a high 
desk. An honest-looking, fresh-colored 
man; but quite young. When the oth- 
ers began telling him why we had come 
I broke in: 

“This is not an ordinary thing. 
must see the inspector.” 

The young man said he was the in- 
spector. 
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Among us we told him. 
The drunken cabman, almost sober, 
spoke quite differently. Sensible, alert, 
Now something would be done! I no 
longer regretted the youth of the in- 
spector. This man was human. 

“Oh, will you come with us at once?” 

I was told he could not come. An 
inspector must stay at his post. An in. 
spector’s post was the station. 

But I clung to the hope he had in- 
spired. What had he turned away for 
with that brisk air? My eyes went on 
before him, looking for the telephone 
he must be going to use, or an electric 
bell that should sound some great 
alarum, summoning a legion of police, 

He had come back; he stood before 
us holding in his hand a piece of yel- 
low paper. Precisely such a piece of 
paper as that on which already, there in 
Alton Street, the miserable story was 
set down. I shall not be believed, but 
this man, too, began to write on the 
glazed surface with a stump of blunt 
lead pencil. 

“Don’t wait to write it all again!” I 
prayed. “Telephone for help!” 

But he, too, made little of the need 
for haste. He, too, made much of what 
I had noticed as we left Victoria—the 
homely woman and the policeman 
watching as we drove away. 

“You think,” Mrs. Harborough said, 
“that the woman was suspicious ?” 

“No doubt—and-no doubt the police- 
man was suspicious, too.” The inspec- 
tor spoke with pride. 

It was then I saw that Mrs. 
borough could be stirred, too. 

“If the policeman knew,” she said, 
“if he so much as suspected, why did 
he not stop the motor?” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“Why didn’t he arrest the woman?” 

“He is not allowed,” said the inspec- 
tor. 

I was sure he couldn’t be telling us 
the truth. A creeping despair came 
over me. My first impression had been 
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right. This man was too young, too 
ignorant, to help in such appalling trou- 
ble as ours. He was speaking kindly 
still. I might be sure they would do 
all they could to discover the house 

“When? When?” 

‘And if they did discover it, he said, 
tiey would watch it. 

“Watch it!” 1 could not think I 
had heard right. “You don’t mean 
stand outside and wait!—while all the 
time inside “g 

They tried to make me calmer. The 
inspector said a warrant could be ob- 
tained to search the house. 

And was the warrant ready? 

Everything possible would be done. 
Oh, the times they said that! 

I put my empty hands over my face 
and wept aloud. 

Betty—Betty—who will help us? 








I did not need their foolish words to 
realize, at last, that I should have no 
help—now, when help was any good— 
no help from this man with three stripes 
on his sleeve and the blunt lead pencil 
in his hand, 

Who was there in all the world who 
really cared? 

A vision of my mother rose to stab at 
me. 

No other friend? 
away as heaven. 

The inspector and the man in leather 
were lifting me into a cab. The elec- 
tric light was fierce in their faces. Then 
the light and they were gone. We were 
driving in silence through streets of 
shadow sharply streaked with light. I 
crouched in the corner and fought the 
flames that shriveled up my flesh. 

Torment! Torment! 

Betty with a hundred faces. And 
every one a separate agony. Betty be- 
ginning to understand. Betty looking 
for her sister—calling out for me. No 
sister! No friend! Only the fiends of 
hell ! 

Torment ! 


Eric! As far 


Torment ! 
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I was crying fiercely again and beat- 


ing with clenched fists. I heard a crash. 

The cab was stopped and strange 
faces crowded. I was being held. 
“She has lost her mind,” one said. 

But, no, it wasn’t lost! It was serv- 
ing me with devilish clearness. More 
pictures, and still more. 

Well, well—Betty would die soon! 

Like cool water—holy water—came 
the thought of death. Perhaps she was 
already dead. Oh, my God, make it 
true! Let her be dead! 

Here was healing at last. 
dead ! 


Betty was 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DARKNESS. 


Bot when the morning came I could 
not be sure that Betty was dead. 

They brought me a telegram. 

In wrenching the envelope off I tore 
the message twice. My fingers could 
hardly piece the signature together. I 
realized, at last, the Duncombe house- 
maid’s name. My mother was sinking, 
she said, and we were expected back by 
the night train. 

The message had been sent an hour 
after we left home. It reached 
Lowndes Square seven hours before I 
had come beating at the door. That it 
had lain in the hall forgotten seemed to 
me hardly to matter now. Not even to- 
day could I go home. 

I seemed to see the future. If my 
mother had not died in the night, the 
end would very quickly come. There 
was mercy there. 

As for me—I knew I should not die 
till I was sure that Betty was out of 
the world. As though to our best, our 
only friend, I turned to the thought of 
her physical weakness. 

3ut I must be sure. I rose up out of 
my bed—and darkness took me in her 
arms. 


I was ill a long, long while. 
Whenever a time came that found me 
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free of fever, able to think again, what 
could I think except that, even if Betty 
were dead—there were the others? 

The unhappy man had said that al- 
ways, always there were others. 

And the people who knew least went 
on saying it wasn’t true. And the peo- 
ple who knew most said there were 
many thousand “lost sisters” in London. 

Who would help me to find mine? 
Or to sleep ence more, knowing Bettina 
safely dead? 

Nothing to hope from the foggy, self- 
bemused mystic, whose face alternated 
with that of the nurse in and out of my 
dreaming and my waking. Long ago 
she had turned away from service, even 
from knowledge. There was “no evil, 
except as a figment of mortal mind.” 
Peace! peace !—and this battle nightly at 
her gate! Just once her doors burst 
open, and she was made aware. The 
sound would soon be faint in her ears, 
and then would cease. 

Who else? 

Not her friend, the healer, whose way 
of healing was to look away from the 
wound, 

Could I trust even Eric to help? The 
man who had set his work before his 
love—who had said: “If all the people 
in the house were dying—if the house 
were falling about my ears and I 
thought I was ‘getting it’—I’d let the 
house fall and the folks die and go on 
tracking the secret home?” Even if 
that were not quite seriously meant, no 
more than all the other good men and 
true, would that one leave the lesser 
task and set himself to cure this cancer 
at the heart of the world? 

Eric, and all the rest—this it was that 
crushed hope out of my heart—they all 
knew. 

And they accepted this thing. 

That was the thought that again and 
again tore me out of my bed, and 
brought the great darkness down. 


In the gray intervals I was conscious 


She spoke sometimes of my father, 
of Mrs. Harborough’s being more and 
more in the room. I came to look for 
her. 

She imagined I was like him. To think 
that made her very gentle and, I be- 
lieve, brought her a kind of light. 

I wondered about the doctor. How 
had she been brought to have some one 
tending me who did not call himself a 
healer, yet who, I felt, might well have 
cured any malady but mine? 

She had forbidden the nurse to talk 
to me about my sister, so that I was 
the more surprised the day Mrs. Har- 
borough spoke of Betty. 

“If you will try to get strong,” she 
said, “I will tell you what has been 
done to find her. And when you are 
really well I will do all that any one 
woman can to help.” 

So we talked a little—just a little now 
and then—about the things I thought of 
endlessly, And not vaguely either. She 
saw how vagueness maddened me. We 
faced things. How she had misunder- 
stood my mother. That could never be 
made up now. My mother never knew 
why we were not with her, nor even 
that we were not there. Consciousness 
had never come back to her. I heard of 
all that Eric had done, and that his 
was the last face she knew. He had 
stayed with her all that night, to the 
end. 

There were letters for me from him. 
Soon, now, I should have my letters. 

He had been many times to ask about 
me. 

About me! What was he doing 
about But, no, that was for me 
alone. Up and down the streets I 
should go, looking into the eyes of out- 
casts under city lamps—looking for the 
eyes I knew. 

Nor could I wait till I was well. 
Night by night I went upon the quest. 
Catching distant glimpses of Bettina in 
my dreams, struggling to reach her, for- 
ever losing her in the turmoil of streets 
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and the roar of stations, till the thought 
i of Bettina was merged in overmaster- 


ing terror of the noise and evil which 
was London. 

The moment I was a little better they 
tried to get me to sleep without an 
opiate. The doctor made so great a 
point of this, I did all in my power not 
to disappoint him, and for no reason in 
the world but that something in his 
voice reminded me of Eric—just a lit- 
tle. Nobody knew how much of the 
time, behind closed eyes, my mind was 
broad awake. 

Oh, the London nights—airless, end- 
less! And the anguish of those haunted 
hours before dawn. My country ears, 
so used to silence or the note of birds, 
strained to interpret London sounds be- 
fore break of day. 

Hardly any honest, individual voices, 
and yet no moment quiet. Incessantly 
the distant rumbling of—something. I 
could never tell what. It was the roar 
of London streets by day, attenuated, 
held at bay, but never conquered—the 
bustle and clang muffled in the huge 
blanket of the night. 

The strongest impression about it was 
just of the vague, unverifiable thing be- 
ing there—an enemy breathing in the 
dark, Sometimes it started up with a 
rattle of chains. 

“Mail carts,” said the nurse. 

And that other sound—like one’s 
idea of battering rams thundering at 
fortress walls—the nurse would have 
me believe that to such an accompani- 
ment did milk make entry into Lon- 
don! Sometimes the thick air was so 
sharply torn by horn, or pierced by 
whistle, that I would start up in my 
bed trembling, listening, till the dying 
clamor sank once more to the level of 
the giant’s breathing. 

When I was not delirious, the rea- 
son I lay still was sometimes half a 
nightmare reason; a feeling that the 
muffled night sounds were like the bees 
at home in the rhododendron, drum- 
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ming softly so long as we sat still. The 
moment we rose up the bees rose too, 
with angry commotion, ready to fly in 
our faces and sting. Just so with that 
muted hum of London. If I were not 
very still, if I were to rise and venture 
out, all the stinging, angry noises would 
rise, too, and overwhelm me. 

And out there in the heart of the 
swarm, Bettina. Being stung and 
stung, till feeling died. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A STRANGE STEP. 


NE day, when my head was clearer, 
I seemed to have lain a great while 
waiting for some one to come. I asked 
where Mrs. Harborough was. 
She was “engaged for the moment.” 
Presently I asked what kept her. The 
nurse rang and sent a message. 
Mrs. Harborough came up at once. 
She had been talking to Mr. Annan, 


she said. And would I not like to see 
him? 
No. I shrank under the bedclothes 


and turned my face to the wall. 

An afternoon, soon after that, 
brought me the sudden, clear sense of 
Eric’s being again in the house. I was 
sure that he timed his visits so that 
he might see the doctor. When the doc- 
tor left the room that afternoon I asked 
if Mr. Annan had been again. 

Yes; and did I want to see him now? 

No. 

“He has come to-day with another 
friend of yours,’ said Mrs. Harbor- 
ough, lingering. 

“One of the Helmstones?” I asked 
dully. 

“No; Mr. Dallas.” 

Ranny! Ranny was downstairs. The 
happy, carefree people were going still 
about the world. 

“Ts he married?” I asked. 

“Married ?” Mrs. Harborough 
seemed surprised. Certainly, he seemed 
free to devote a great deal of time to 
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us. Mr. Annan and he between them 
had left no means untried, she said. 

“IT have been told a thousand times,” 
I interrupted, “that everything has been 
done, but no one ever tells me what.” 
I fell to crying. 

Looking more stirred than I had ever 
thought to see her, she told me that 
young Dallas had offered rewards and 
had gone from place to place in search. 

I seized her hands. I made her sit 
by the bedside. 

Yes, and always he had come back 
here, making his report and asking 
questions. 

Eric brought the doctors and the 
nurses, but Ranny had done better. 
Ranny had stirred up Scotland Yard. 
When Eric told him the nurse had said 
I was forever raving about barred win- 
dows, Ranny had flung out of my 
aunt’s drawing-room and was gone a 
day and a night. 

Yes, he came back. He had found 
the house. He got a warrant, and he 
went with the police when they made 
their search. He had seen the woman. 
She brazened it out. She had never 
heard of either Bettina or me. 

My story? Oh, very possible, she 
said, that I and my sister had been 
“seeing life.” No uncommon thing for 
young women to lie about their esca- 
pades. “Drugged?” The usual ex- 
cuse. 

The next day I asked them to let me 
see Ranny. They refused. 

I did not sleep that night. 

The doctor came earlier the next 
morning. and was troubled. ‘What is 
it?” he said. 

I told him. “I will promise to be 
very quiet,” I said. I would promise 
anything if they would only let me see 
Ranny. 

Mrs. Harborough went out and sent 
a message. Mr. Dallas was staying 
quite near, she said. But I waited for 
him for a thousand years. And then— 
a footstep on the stair. 
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My heart drew quivering back from 
the two-edged knife of wanting to know 
and dreading to know. Then all that 
poignancy of feeling fell to dullness, for 
the step was not Ranny’s and not 
Eric’s. I had never heard this slow, 
uncertain footfall. , 

The door opened, and it was after al} 
Ranny. 

He did not look at me. 

His eyes went circling low, like swal- 
lows before rain. They settled on the 
coverlid till, slowly, he had come and 
stood beside me. 

Then Ranny lifted his eyes. 

Oh, poor eyes! Poor soul looking 
out of them! 

“Ranny,” I whispered, “speak to 
me!” 

“T have failed,” he said. He leaned 
heavily against the chair. 

“T have heard,” I managed to say, 
“how hard you have been trying.” 

“But I have failed!” he said once 
more, and I hope I may never again 
hear such an accent. 

I pointed to the chair. We coul 
neither of us speak for a while. Anc 
then he cleared his throat. 

“They took her out of that house anc 
hid her,” he said. “And then they took 
her abroad. I traced her to their house 
in Paris. But she had gone. Always 
I have been too late.” 

When I could speak I said: “You 
are a good friend, Ranny.” 

He made an impatient gesture 
“Nothing is any good!” He stood up. 
“But I wanted you to know that I am 
trying. Trying still. Nothing that you 
could do but I am doing it. Will yor 
believe that?” 

“But, Ranny,” I said, “how can yo 
do all this? Haven’t you—othe 
claims ?” 

“Other claims?” he said, as though he 
had never heard of them. 

“You surely did have other claims?” 

“T thought I had. But when this 
came I saw they were nothing.” He 
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stopped an instant near the door. 
“You don’t believe I would lie to you?” 
“No,” I said. 
“Then get well. 
to live for. 
me.” 
He went out with that strange-sound- 
ing step. 


You have something 
You and Annan. Not like 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE END WHICH WAS THE BEGINNING, 


THEY were sorry they had let him 

come. A new night nurse was sent. 
Two doctors, now. And, either I 
dreamed it or, at the worse times, Eric 
was there as well. But always when I 
was myself, and the haunted night had 
given way to day, his face was gone. 
Yet his care was all about me. The 
doctors were friends of his; the nurses 
of his choosing. 

I cannot explain why, but ferreting 
out these facts gave me something less 
than the comfort they might be thought 
to bring. Why was he troubling about 
me? Why was he not spending every 
thought and every hour in trying to find 
Bettina ? 

Ranny had meant it well, telling me 
I had something to live for besides 
3etty, and giving that something a 
name. But it was an ill turn, a sword 
in my side for many a day and night. 
It gave me a ceaseless smart of anger 
against Eric. I was jealous, too, that 
it had been Ranny, and not Eric, who 


had been taking all these journeys. 
Ranny had been working day and 
night. Ranny was the person we 


owed most to—Betty and I. 

And was I to lie there, suffocated 
by all this care, and leave a boy like 
Ranny—a boy I had expected so little 
of—to spend himself, soul and sub- 
stance, for my sister? 

How dared Eric think that he and 
I were going to be happy, while Ranny 
searched the capitals of Europe, and 
while Bettina 
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One night, or early morning rather, 
stands out clear. 

Vaguely I remembered a renewed 
struggle and a fresh defeat. Now, 
strangely, unaccountably, I had waked 
out of deep sleep with a feeling quite 
safe afid sure, at last, that Betty was 
free, 


The night light had burned out. A 
pearly grayness filled the room. 

The nurse was sitting by the window, 
wrapped in a shawl. 

Her head, leaning against the win- 
dow frame, was thrown back as though 
to look at something. 

I don’t know whether it was the 
shawl drawn about drooped shoulders, 
or the association of a lifted face by the 
window, but I thought of a poor hop 
picker who had begged from me at 
home. And of the promise I had made 
to be kind to all such. Yes, and had 
kept. 

As long as I had been at Duncombe 
after that haggard woman passed, no 
other with my knowing had gone hun- 
gry away. 

Not all suffering, then, was utterly 
vain. 

What was the white-capped figure 
looking at—so steadily, so long? 

I raised myself on my elbow and 
leaned forward till I, too, could see. A 
tracery of branches, bare, against a 
clear-colored sky, and through the cross- 
ing lines a little white moon looked 
through its sky lattice into the open 
window of my room. 

I got up, so weak I had to cling hold 
of table and chair, till I stood by the 
nurse. She was asleep, soul! 

Sut I hardly noticed her then. I was 
looking up in a kind of ecstasy, for it 
seemed to me that a pale young face 
—not like the Bettina I had known, and 
still Bettina’s face, was leaning down 
out of heaven to bring me comfort. 

But as I looked I saw there was high 
purpose as well as a world of pity in 


poor 
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the face—as though she would have me 
know that not in vain her innocence had 
borne the burden of sin. 

And I was full of wondering. Till, 
suddenly, I realized that not to comfort 
me alone, nor mainly, was Betty leaning 
out of heaven. She was come to do 
for others what no one had done for 
her. 

Then the agony of the sacrifice swept 
over me afresh. I remembered I had 
gone back into that last darkness say- 
ing, as I had said ten thousand times 








And now again I asked: 
it to be you?” 

Through the gentle gray of morning 
Betty seemed to be leading me into the 
light. For the answer to my question 
was that the suffering of evildoers had 
never been fruitful as the suffering of 
the innocent had been. 

Was there, then, some life principle 
in such pain? 

A voice said: “You shall find in 
mortal ill the seed of immortal good.” 
I knelt down by the window and 


“Why had 


before: “Why had this come to thanked my sister. 
Betty ?” Others shall thank her, too. 
SONG 


Y silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away; 
And mournful, lean despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold; 
Oh, why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is love’s all-worshiped tomb, 


Where all love’s pilgrims come 


Bring me an ax and spade; 
Bring me a winding sheet; 


When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat: 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away! 


William Blake. 
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GIVE you the captain’s own account 
of it, though I abridge in consider- 
ation of his leisured style. Pom- 

pous and verbose I grant him, even in 
curtailment, but you are to remember 
that these were the faults of his age, 
ingrained and quite defiant of deletion. 
And with this prelude 

Miss Allonby—says Captain Audaine 
—was that afternoon in a mighty cruel 
humor. Though I had omitted no rea- 
sonable method to convince her of the 
vehemence of my passion, "twas with- 
out the twitch of an eyelash that she 
endured the volley of my sighs, the 
fusillade of my respectful protesta- 
tions; and perfect candor compels me 
to admit that toward the end her sil- 
very laughter disrupted the periods of 
a most elegant and moving peroration. 
And when the affair was concluded, 
and for the seventh time I had im- 
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plored her to make me the happiest of 
men, the rogue merely observed: “But 
I don’t want to marry you. Why on 
earth should I?” 

“For the sake of peace,” said I, “and 
in self-protection. For so long as you 
remain obdurate I must continue to 
importune, and presently I shall pester 
you to death.” 

“Indeed, I think it more than proba- 
ble,” she returned, “for you dog me 
like a bailiff. I am cordially aweary, 
Captain Audaine, of your incessant per- 
secutions: and, after all, marrying you 
is perhaps the civilest way of being rid 
of both them and you.” 

But by this I held each velvet-soft 
and tiny hand. “Nay,” I dissented, 
“the subject is somewhat too sacred for 
jest. I am no modish lover to regard 
marriage as a business transaction and 
the lady as so much live stock thrown in 
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with the estate. I love you with sin- 
cerity ; and give me leave to assure you, 
madam, with a freedom which I think 
permissible on so serious an occasion, 
that, even as beautiful as you are, I 
could never be contented with your per- 
son without your heart.” 

She saj with eyes downcast, all one 
blush. Miss Dorothy Allonby was in 
the bloom of nineteen, and shone with 
poetical rhodomontades proving her a 
paragon and myself an imbecile, as most 
lovers do; in a word, her face and shape 
and mien and wit alike astounded and 
engaged all those who had the happi- 
ness to know her, and had long ago 
rendered her the object of my entire 
adoration and the target of my daily 
rhapsodies. Now I viewed her in a 
contention of the liveliest hopes and 
fears, for she had hesitated, and had 
by hesitation conceded my addresses to 
be not utterly distasteful; and within 
that instant I knew that any life un- 
devoted to her service and protection 
could be but a lingering disease. 

Sut by and by, “You shall have your 
answer this evening,” she said, and so 
left me. 

I fathomed the meaning of “this eve- 
ning,” well enough. For my adored 
Dorothy was all romance, and by pref- 
erence granted me rendezvous in the 
back garden, where she would nightly 
tantalize me from her balcony, after the 
example of the Veronese lady in 
Shakespeare’s spirited tragedy, which 
she prodigiously admired. Personally, 
my liking for romance had been of late 
somewhat tempered by the inclemency 
of the weather and the obvious un- 
friendliness of the dog; but there is 
no resisting a lady’s commands, and, 
clear or foul, you might at any twi- 
light’s death have found me under her 
window, where a host of lyric phrases 
protested my devotion, and a cold in 
the head confirmed it. 

This night was black as a coal-pit. 
Strolling beneath the casement, well 
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wrapped in my cloak—for it drizzled— 
I meditated impartially upon the per- 
fections of my dear mistress and the 
tyrannic despotism of love. Being the 
source of our existence, ’tis not unrea- 
sonably, perhaps, that this passion as- 
sumes the proprietorship of our desti- 
nies and exacts of all mankind a com- 
mon tribute. To-night, at least, | 
viewed the world as a brave pavilion, 
lighted by the stars and swept by the 
clean winds of heaven, wherein we 
enacted varied réles with God as audi- 
ence; where in turn we strutted or 
cringed about the stage, where in turn 
we were beset and rent by an infinity 
of passions; but where every man must 
play the part of lover. That passion 
alone, I said, is universal: it set wise 
Solomon a-jigging in criminal byways, 
and sinewy Hercules himself was no 
stranger to its joys and inquietudes, 
And I cried aloud with the Roman: 
“Parce precor!” and afterward on God 
to make me a little worthier of Doro- 
thy. 

Engrossed in meditations such as 
these, I was fetched back to earth by 
the clicking of a lock, and, turning, saw 
the door immediately beneath her bal- 
cony unclose and afford egress to a 
slender, hooded figure. My amazement 
was considerable and my joy un- 
bounded. 

“Dorothy!” I whispered, as I hur- 
ried toward her. 

“Come!” was her response; and her 
finger-tips fell lightly upon my arm, and 
she guided me to the gateway opening 
into Jervis Lane. I followed with a 
trepidation you may not easily con- 
ceive! Nor was this diminished when 
I found a post-chaise there, into whict 
iny angel hastily tripped. 

I babbled I know not what inarticu- 
late nonsense. But, “Heavens!” she 
retorted, “do you mean to keep the par- 
son waiting all night?” 

This was her answer, then. Well, 
‘twas more than I could have hoped 
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for, though to a man of any sensibility 
this summary disposal of our love-af- 
fair could not but smack of the dis- 
tasteful. Say what you will, every 
gentleman has about him somewhere 
a tincture of that venerable and un- 
sophisticated age when wives were 
taken by capture and were retained by 
force; he infinitely prefers that the lady 
should hold off to the very last; and, 
properly, her tongue must sound de- 
fiance long after the melting eyes have 
signaled how desirous is that anatom- 
ical Tarperia, the heart of woman, to 
betray the citadel and yield the treas- 
ury of her charms. 

Nevertheless, I stepped into the ve- 
hicle. The postilion was off in a 
twinkling, as the saying is, over the 
roughest road in England. Conversa- 
tion was impossible, for Dorothy and I 
were jostling like two pills in a box; 
and as the first observation I attempted 
resulted in a badly bitten tongue, I pru- 
dently held my peace. 

This endured for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, at the end of which period 
the post-chaise stopped on a sudden, and 
I assisted my companion to alight. Be- 
fore us was a villa of considerable di- 
mensions, and situate;-so far as I could 
immediately ascertain, in the midst of 
a vast and desolate moor; there was 
no trace of human habitation within 
the radius of the eye; and the house 
itself presented no sign of either ten- 
ancy or illumination. 

“In God’s name 
some irritation. 

“Hasten!” spoke a voice from with- 
in the parsonage. And Dorothy drew 
me toward a side door, overhung with 
ivy, where, sure enough, a dim light 
burned. *Twas but a solitary candle 
stuck upon a dresser at the farther end 
of a large, low-ceiled apartment; and 
in this flickering obscurity we found a 
tremulous parson in full canonicals, who 
had united our hands and gabbled half- 
way through the marriage service be- 





” I began with 
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fore I had the slightest notion of what 
had befallen me. 

And such is the unreasonable dispo- 
sition of man that this, the consumma- 
tion of my most ardent desires, actu- 
ally aroused in me a feeling not alto- 
gether unakin to irritation. This 
skulking celerity, this hole-and-corner 
business, I thought, was in ill-accord 
with the respect due to a sacrament; 
and, personally, I could have wished my 
marriage to have borne a less striking 
resemblance to the conference of three 
thieves in a cellar. But ‘twas over in 
two twos. Within scantier time than 
it takes to tell of it, Francis and Dor- 
othy were made one, and I had turned 
to salute my wife. 

She gave a shriek of anguish and 
drew away, staring with wide eyes. 
“Heavens!” said she; “I have married 
the wrong man!” 

Without delay I caught the guttering 
candle from the dresser yonder and 
held it to her countenance. You can 
conceive ‘twas with no pleasurable emo- 
tion I discovered that I had inadvert- 
ently espoused the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Falmouth, my adored Dorothy’s 
grandmother, and candor compels me 
to admit that the lady seemed equally 
dissatisfied. Words failed us; and the 
newly wedded couple stared at one an- 
other in silence. 

“Captain Audaine,” said she, at last, 
“the situation is awkward.” 

“In faith, dear lady,” I returned, 
“that is the precise thought that has 
just occurred to me.” 

“And I am of the opinion,” she con- 
tinued, “that you owe me some sort of 
explanation. For I had planned to 
elope with Mr. Vanringham ie 

“Do I understand your ladyship to 
allude to Mr. Francis Vanringham, the 
play-actor, at present the talk of Tun- 
bridge yonder?” said I. 

She bowed a grave response. 

“This is surprising news,” said I. 
“And grant me leave to tell you that a 
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woman of mature years, possessed of a 
considerable fortune and unquestiona- 
ble gentility, does not ordinarily sneak 
out of the kitchen door to meet a rad- 
dle-faced actor in the middle of the 
night. Tis indeed a circumstance to 
stagger human credulity. Oh, believe 
me, madam, for a virtuous woman, the 
back garden is not a fitting approach 
to the altar, nor is a man her suitable 
companion there at eleven o’clock in the 
evening.” 

“Hey, my fine fellow!” says my wife; 
“and what were you doing there?” 

“Among lovers,” I returned, “it is 
an established custom to keep watch 
beneath the windows of the adored fair 
one. And I, madam, have the temerity 
to desire an honorable union with your 
granddaughter.” 





She wrung her withered hands. 
“That any reputable woman should 


have nocturnal appointments with gen- 
tlemen in the back garden, and impli- 
cate her own granddaughter in an odious 
marriage! [ protest, Captain Audaine, 
the world to-day is no longer a suitable 
residence for a lady!” 

“Indeed, this is a cruel, bad busi- 
ness,” the parson here put in. He was 
pacing the apartment in a contention 
of dubiety and amaze. “Mr. Vanring- 
ham will be vexed.” 

“You will pardon me,” I retorted, “if 
I lack time to sympathize with your 
Mr. Vanringham. Just at present I am 
sufficiently engrossed with my own af- 
fairs. Am I, indeed, to understand that 
this lady and I are legally married?” 

He rubbed his chin. ‘‘Faith,” says 
he “’tis a case that lacks precedents. 
3ut the coincidence of the Christian 
names is devilish awkward; the service 
takes no cognizance of surnames, and 
I have merely married a Francis and a 
Dorothy; so that, as far as I know, the 
ceremony is quite as legal as though I 
had, as I intended, married the Dor- 
othy in question to Francis Vanring- 
ham and not to Francis Audaine.” 
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“Why, then,” said I, “there is but 
one remedy, and that is an immediate 
divorce.” 

My wife shrieked. “Have you no 
sense of decency, Captain Audaine? 
Never has there been a divorce in my 
family. And must I be the first to drag 
that honorable name into a_ public 
court? To have my reputation worried 
at the bar by a parcel of sniggering 
lawyers, while the town wits buzz about 
it like flies about carrion? I pray you, 
do not suggest such a hideous thing.” 

“Here’s the other Francis,” says the 
parson, at this point. And it was—a 
raffish, handsome fellow, somewhat 
suggestive of the royal duke, yet rather 
more like a sneak-thief, but with an 
aroma of the dancing-master. He had 
missed his lady at their rendezvous, 
owing to my premature appearance, and 
had followed us post-haste. 

“My Castalio!” she screamed. “My 
Beaugard!” She ran to him, and with 
disjointed talk and quavering utterance 
disclosed the present lamentable posture 
of affairs. 

And I found the tableau they af- 
forded singular. My wife had been a 
toast, they tell me, in Queen Anne’s 
time, and even now the lean and rest- 
less gentlewoman showed as the aban- 
doned house of youth and wit and 
beauty, with only here and there a trace 
of the old occupancy; and always her 
furtive eyes shone with a cold and 
shifting glitter, as though a frightened 
imp peeped through a mask of Hecuba, 
and in every movement there was an 
ineffable touch of something loosely 
hinged and fantastic. In a word, the 
marchioness was not unconscionably 
sane, and was known far and wide as 
a gallant woman resolutely oblivious 
to the batterings of Time, and so avid 
of flattery that she was ready to smile 
on any man who durst give the lie to 
her looking-glass. Demented landlady 
of her heart, she would speedily sublet 
that dusty chamber to the first adven- 
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turer who came prepared to pay his 
scot in the false coin of compliment; 
and ’twas not difficult to comprehend 
how this young Thespian had acquired 
its tenancy. 

But now the face of Mr. Vanring- 
ham was attenuated by her revelations, 
and the wried mouth of it, as clogged, 
suggested that the party be seated, in 
order to consider more at ease the un- 
fortunate econtretemps. Fresh lights 
were kindled, since we were one and all 
past fear of discovery by this; and we 
four assembled about the long table 
that occupied the center of the apart- 
ment. 

“The situation,” Mr. Vanringham 
began, “may reasonably be described 
as desperate. Here we sit, four ruined 
beings. For Doctor Quarmby has be- 
trayed an unoffending couple into in- 
voluntary matrimony, an act of which 
his bishop can scarcely fail to take of- 
ficial notice; Captain Audaine and the 
marchioness are entrapped into a love- 
less marriage, than which there is no 
greater misery in life; and my own 
future, I need hardly add, is irrevocably 
blighted by the loss of my respected 
Dorothy, without whom continued ani- 
mation must necessarily be a hideous 
and hollow mockery. Yet there occurs 
to me fortunately a panacea for these 
disasters.” 

“Then, indeed, Mr. Vanringham,” 
said I, “there’s one of us who will be 
extremely glad to know the name of it.” 

He faced me with a kind of com- 
passion in his eyes. “You, sir, have 
caused a sweet and innocent lady to 
marry you against her will. Oh, be- 
yond doubt, your intentions were im- 
maculate, but the fact remains in its 
stark enormity; and the hand of an 
inquisitive child is not ordinarily salved 
by its previous ignorance as to the 
corrosive properties of fire. You have 
betrayed confiding womanhood, an act 
abhorrent to all notions of gentility. 
There is but one conciusive proof of 
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your repentance; need I add that it is 
self-destruction ?” 

“You will pardon me,” I observed, 
“but suicide is a deadly sin, and I 
would not willingly insult any gentle- 
woman by evincing so marked a desire 
for the devil’s company in preference 
to hers.” 

“Your argument is sophistry,” he re- 
turned, with a trace of contempt; “since 
it is your death alone that can endear 
you to your bride. Death is the ulti- 
mate and skilled assayer of our mingled 
natures; by his art our gross constit- 
uents—our foibles, our pettinesses, nay, 
our very crimes—are severed from the 
sterling ore, that spark of divinity that 
yet glows in the vilest bosom; and from 
his crucible memory, like an ethereal 
spirit, mounts to hallow our renown 
and enshrine our final resting place. 
Ah, no, Captain Audaine! Death alone 
may canonize the husband and render 
him the touchstone for tearful and in- 
vidious comparisons. Once you are 
dead, your wife will adore you; once 
you are dead, your wife and I have 
before us an unobstructed road to 
marital felicity, which, living, you sad- 
ly encumber; and only when he has 
delivered your funeral oration may 
Doctor Quarmby be exempt from ap- 
prehension lest his part in your mar- 
riage ceremony bring about his de- 
frockment. I urge the greatest good 
for the greatest number, captain; liv- 
ing, you plunge all four of us into irre- 
trievable misery; whereas the nobility 
of your death must necessarily exalt 
your soul to Heaven, accompanied and 
endorsed by the fervent prayers of 
three grateful hearts.” 

“And faith, sir,” says the parson, 
“while no clergyman extant has a more 
cordial aversion to suicide, I cannot un- 
derstand why a prolonged existence 
should greatly tempt you. You love 
Miss Dorothy Allonby, as all Tun- 
bridge knows; and to a man of sensi- 
bility, what can be more awkward than 






































suddenly to have thrust upon him 
grandfathership of the adored one? 
You must, in this position, necessarily 
be exposed to the committal of a thou- 
sand gaucheries daily; and if you insist 
upon your irreligious project of pro- 
curing a divorce, what, I ask, can be 
your standing with the lady? Can she 
smile upon the suit of a person who 
has publicly cast aside the sworn love 
and obedience of a being to whom she 
owes her very existence?—or will any 
clergyman in England participate in the 
union of a woman to her ex-grand- 
father ? 3elieve me, sir, ‘tis less the 
selfishness than the folly of your cling- 
ing to this vale of tears that I deplore. 
And I protest that this rope”—he fished 
up a coil from the corner—“appears to 
; have been deposited here by a benign 
and all-seeing Providence to suggest 
the manifold advantages of hanging 
yourself as compared with the untidy 
operation of cutting your throat.” 
‘i “And conceive, sir,” says my wife, 
. “what must be the universal grief for 
the bridegroom so untimely taken off 
in the primal crescence of his honey- 
moon. Your funeral will be unpar- 
alleled both for sympathy and splendor ; 
all Tunbridge will attend in tears; and 
it will afford me a melancholy but per- 
fectly sincere pleasure to extend to you 
the hospitality of the Allonby mauso- 
leum—which many connoisseurs have 
accounted the finest in the three king- 
doms.” 
“T must venture,” said I, “to termi- 
43 nate this very singular conversation. 
You have, one and all, stated certain 
andeniable advantages incidental to 
ny immediate demise; your logic is un- 
assailable, and has proven suicide my 
unquestionable duty ;-and my refutation 
is confined to the simple statement that 
I will cheerfully see every one of you 
damned before I'll do it.” 
4! Mr. Francis Vanringham rose with 
a little bow. “You have insulted both 
womanhood and the established church 
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by the spitting out of that ribald oath; 
and me you have with equal levity 
wronged by the theft of my affianced 
bride. I am only a play-actor, but in 
inflicting an insult a gentleman must 
either lift his inferior to his own sta- 
tion or else forfeit his gentility. I wear 
a sword, Captain Audaine. Will you 
grant me the usual satisfaction?” 

“My fascinating comedian,” said I, 
“if ‘tis a fight you are desirous of, I 
can assure you that in my present state 
of mind I would cross swords with a 
costermonger or the devil, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with quite equal 
impartiality. But scarcely in the view 
of a lady; and, therefore, as you boast 
a greater influence in that quarter, will 
you kindly advise the withdrawal of 
yonder unexpected addition to my fam- 
ily?” 

“There is an inner room,” says he, 
pointing to the door behind me; and I 
held it open as my wife swept through. 

“You are the epitome of selfishness,” 
she flung at me, in passing. “Had you 
possessed one ounce of gallantry, you 
had long ago freed me from this odious 
marriage.” 

“Madam,” I returned, with a congé, 
“is it not rather a compliment that 
I so willingly forfeit a superlunary 
bliss in order to retain the pleasure of 
your society fr 

She sniffed; and I closed the door 
behind her; and within the moment the 
two men fell upon me, from the rear, 
and pre y had me trussed like a 
fowl and bound with that abominable 
parson’s coil of rope. 

“Believe me,” says Mr. Vanringham, 
now seated upon the table and indolent- 
ly dangling his heels—the ecclesiastical 
monstro having locked tl 
upon Mrs. Audaine, had taken a chair, 
and was composedly smoking a church- 
warden—"believe me, I lament the 
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necessity of this uncouth proceeding. 
But what the devil! man is a selfish 
animal. You conceive, Captain Au- 
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daine, my affection for yonder vener- 
able lady is not overwhelming; but a 
rich marriage is the only means adapt 
to repair my tattered fortunes, and so 
I cheerfully avail myself of her cre- 
dulity. By God!” cries he, with a quick 
lift of speech, “to-morrow I had been 
a landed gentleman but for you, you 
blundering omadhaun! And is a shab- 
by merry-andrew from God knows 
where to pop in and spoil the prettiest 
plot was ever hatched ?” 

*Twas like a flare of lightning, this 
sudden outburst of arid malignity; you 
saw in it quintessentialized the man’s 
hatred of a world that had ill-used him, 
stark and venomous; and ‘twas gone as 
quickly as the lightning, yielding to the 
pleasantest smile imaginable. Mean- 
while, you picture me inanimate, lying 
helpless beneath his oscillating toes. 

“°Twas not that I lacked the cour- 
age to fight you,” he continues; “nor 
the skill, either. But there is always 
the possibility that by some awkward 
thrust or other you might deprive the 
stage of a distinguished ornament. As 
a sincere admirer of my genius, I must, 
in decency, avoid such risks. ’Tis quite 
necessary to me, of course, that you be 
got out of this world speedily, since a 
further continuance of your existence 
would disastrously interfere with my 
plans for the future; having gone thus 
far, I cannot reasonably be expected to 
cede my interest in the marchioness and 
her estate. Accordingly, I decide upon 
the simplest method, and tip the wink 
to Quarmby here; the lady quits the 
apartment in order to afford us oppor- 
tunity of settling our pretensions to 
her hand, with cutlery as arbiter, and 
returns to find your perforated carcass 
artistically disposed in yonder extremity 
of the room. Slain in an affair of hon- 
or, my dear captain! The disputed 
damsel will think none the worse of me, 
a man of demonstrated valor and af- 
fection; Quarmby and I will bury you 
in the cellar; and, being freed from her 
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late, unfortunate alliance, my esteemed 
Dorothy will immediately seek conso- 
lation in the embraces of a more ac- 
ceptable spouse. Confess, sir, is it not 
a scheme of Arcadian simplicity?” 

"Twas the most extraordinary sensa- 
tion of my life to note the utterly urbane 
and cheerful countenance with which 
he disclosed the meditated atrocity. 
This unprincipled young man was about 
to run me through with no more com- 
punction than a naturalist pinning a new 
beetle among his collection may mo- 
mentarily feel. 

Then my quickened faculties were 
stirred on a sudden, and for the first 
time I opened my mouth. 

“You were about to say?” he queried. 

“T was about to relieve a certain sur- 
plusage of emotion,” I retorted, “by 
observing that I consider you to be 
a chattering, vain fool; to be a lean- 
witted and improvident fool!” 

“Harsh words, my captain,” says he, 
with lifted eyebrows. 

“But not of an undeserved asperity,” 
I returned. “Do you think the march- 
ioness, her flighty head crammed with 
scraps of idiotic romance, would elope 
save with strict regard for the canons 
of romance? Not so; depend upon it, 
a letter was left upon her pincushion 
announcing her removal with you, and 
in the most approved heroic style ar- 
raigning the obduracy of her unsym- 
pathetic grandchildren. Do you not 
think that Gerald Allonby will follow 
her? Depend upon it, he will; and the 
proof is,” I added, “that you may hear 
his horses yonder on the heath, as I 
heard them some moments ago.” 

Vanringham leaped to the floor and 
stood thus, all tension. He raised 
clenched, quivering hands toward the 
ceiling. “Oh, King of Jesters!” he 
cried, in horrid blasphemy; and then 
again: “Oh, King of Jesters!” 

And by this men were shouting with- 
out, and at the door there was a pro- 
digious and augmented hammering. 
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And the parson wrung his hands and 
began to shake like a dish of jelly in 
a thunderstorm. 

“Captain Audaine,” Mr. Vanringham 
presently resumed, “you are correct. 
Clidamira and Parthenissa would never 
have fled into the night without leav- 
ing a note upon the pincushion. The 
folly that I kindled in your wife’s ad- 
dled pate has proven my ruin. Remains 
to make the best of Hobson’s choice.” 
He unlocked the door. “Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,” says he, with deprecating 
hand, “surely this disturbance is some- 
what outré, a trifle misplaced, upon the 
threshold of a bridal chamber?” 

General Allonby thrust into the room, 
followed by Lord Humphrey Degge, my 
abhorred rival for Dorothy’s affection, 
and two attendants. 

“My grandmother!” shrieks Gerald. 
“Villain, what have you done with my 
grandmother !” 

“The query were more fitly put,” 
Vanringham retorts, “to the lady’s hus- 
band.” And he waves his hand toward 
me. 

And thereupon the newcomers un- 
bound me with many exclamations of 
wonder. “And now,” I observed, “I 
would suggest that you bestow upon 
Mr. Vanringham and that blot upon the 
Church of England yonder the bonds 
from which I have been so recently 
released, or, at the very least, keep a 
vigilant watch upon those more than 
suspicious ‘characters, what time I nar- 
rate the surprising events of the eve- 
ning.” 


Subsequently, I made a clean breast. 


of affairs to Gerald and Lord Hum- 
phrey Degge. They heard me with at- 
tentive, even sympathetic, countenances ; 
but presently the face of Lord Hum- 
phrey brightened as he saw a not un- 
formidable rival thus jockeyed out of 
the field; and when I had ended, Ger- 
ald rose and, with an oath, struck his 
open palm upon the table. 

“This is the most fortunate coinci- 
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dence,” he swears, “that I have ever 
known of. I came prepared to find my 
grandmother the wife of a beggarly 
play-actor; and I discover, to the con- 
trary, that she has contracted an alli- 
ance with a gentleman for whom | 
entertain the most sincere affection.” 

“Surely,” I cried, aghast, “you can- 
not mean to accept this most iniquitous 
and inadvertent match!” 

“What is your meaning, Captain 
Audaine?” says the boy sharply. 
“What other course is possible?” 

“Faith!” said I, “after to-night’s im- 
broglio, I have nothing to observe con- 
cerning the possibility of anything; but 
if this marriage prove a legal one, I, for 
my part, am most indissuadably re- 
solved to rectify my error in the divorce 
court without delay.” 

Now Gerald’s brows were uglily 
compressed. “A divorce,” said he, with 
an extreme of deliberation, “means the 
airing of to-night’s doings in open 
court. I take it ‘tis the duty of a man 
of honor to preserve the reputation of 
his grandmother stainless; whether she 
be a housemaid or the Queen of Portu- 
gal, her frailties are equally entitled to 
endurance, her eccentricities to tolera- 
tion; can a gentleman, then, sanction 
any proceeding of a nature calculated 
to make his grandmother the laughing- 
stock of England? The point is a nice 
one.” 

“For conceive,” said Lord Hum- 
phrey, with the most knavish grin I 
ever knew a human countenance to pol- 
lute itself with, “that the entire matter 
will be consigned by the shorthand 
writers to the public press, and after 
this be hawked about the streets: and 
that the venders will yell particulars of 
your grandmother’s folly under your 
very windows; and that you must hear 
them in impotence, and that for some 
months the three kingdoms will hear of 
nothing else. Gad, I quite feel for you, 
my dear!” 

“I have fallen into a nest of mad- 
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men!” I cried. “You know, both of 
you, that I adore Gerald’s sister, the in- 
comparable Miss Allonby; and, in any 
event, I demand of you, as rational be- 
ings, is it equitable that I be fettered 
for life to an old woman’s apron- 
strings simply because a doctor of di- 
vinity is parsimonious of his candles?” 

But Gerald had drawn with a flour- 
ish. “You have repudiated my kins- 
woman,” says he, “and you cannot deny 
me the customary satisfaction. Harkee, 
my fine fellow, Dorothy will marry my 
friend, Lord Humphrey, if she will be 
advised by me; or, if she prefer it, 
she may marry the Man in the Iron 
Mask or the piper that played before 
Moses, so far as I am concerned; but 
as for you, I hereby offer you your 
choice between quitting this apartment 
as my grandfather or as a corpse.” 

“I won't fight you!’ I shouted. 
“Keep the boy off, Degge!” But as the 
infuriate lad rushed upon me, I was 
forced, in self-protection, to draw like- 
wise, and after a brief engagement 
presently knocked his sword across the 
room. 

“Gerald,” I pleaded, “for the love of 
God, consider! I cannot fight you. 
Heaven knows this tragic farce has 
robbed me of all pretension toward your 
sister, and that I am just now but 
little better than a madman; yet ’tis 
her blood that animates your veins, and 
in that dear fluid I cannot imbrue my 
hands. You are no swordsman, lad— 
keep off!” 

And there I 
trievably. 

“No swordsman!” he shouted. “You 
lie, you rascal! No swordsman! By 
God, I fling the words in your face, 
Frank Audaine; must I send the candle- 
stick after them?” And within the in- 
stant he had caught up his weapon and 
had hurled himself upon me, sobbing 
in a depraved fury. I had not moved. 
The boy spitted himself upon my sword 
and fell, gasping. 


had blundered irre- 
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“You will bear me witness, Lord 
Humphrey,” said I, “that the quarrel 
was not of my seeking.” 

But at this juncture the outer door 
reopened and Dorothy came into the 
room, preceding Lady Allonby and Mr. 
George Erwyn. They had followed in 
the family coach to dissuade the march- 
ioness from her contemplated match by 
force or by argument, as the cat might 
jump; and so it came about that my 
dear mistress and I stared at one an- 
other across her brother’s lifeless body. 

And ’twas in that poignant moment 
that I first saw her truly. In a storm 
you have doubtless had some utterly 
familiar scene leap at you from the 
darkness under the lash of lightning, 
and be for that instant made visible and 
strange; and with much that awful 
clarity I beheld her now. Formerly her 
beauty had ensnared me, and this I now 
perceived to be a fortuitous and happy 
medley of color and glow and curve, 
indeed, but nothing more. "Twas the 
woman I loved, not her trappings; and 
her eyes were no more part of her than 
were the jewels in her ears. But the 
lovely mirth of her, the brave heart, the 
clean soul, the girl herself, how good 
and generous and kind and tender— 
*twas this that I now beheld, and knew 
that this, too, was lost; and in behold- 
ing, the little love of yesterday fled 
whimpering before the sacred passion 
that had possessed my being. And I 
began to laugh. 

“My dear,” said I, “’twas to-night 
that you promised me your answer ; and 
to-night you observe in me alike your 
grandfather and your brother’s mur- 
derer.” 

Lady Allonby fell to wringing her 
hands, but my adored Dorothy had 
knelt beside the prostrate form and was 
inspecting the ravages of my fratricidal 
sword. “’Mph!” says she immediately, 
wrinkling as to her saucy nose, “had 
none of you the sense to perceive that 
Gerald was tipsy? And as for the 
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wound, ’tis only a scratch here on the 
left shoulder. Get water, somebody.” 
And her commands being obeyed, she 
cleansed the wound composedly and 
bandaged it with the ruffle of her petti- 
coat. 

A sibilance of relief went about 
our circle as Gerald opened his eyes. 
“Sister,” says he, with a profoundly 
tragic face, “remember that I died to 
avenge the honor of our family.” 

“To avenge a fiddlestick!” said my 
adored Dorothy. And, rising, she con- 
fronted me, a tinted statuette of de- 
cision. “Now, Frank,” says she, “I 
would like to know the meaning of this.” 

And, thereupon, for the second time, 
I recounted the action of the night. 

When I had ended, “The first thing,” 
says she, “is to let grandmother out of 
that room within. The second is to 
show me the parson.” This was done. 

“As I anticipated,” says my charmer, 
“you are, one and all, a parcel of credu- 
lous infants. *Tis a parson, indeed, but 
merely the parson out of Mr. Van- 
brugh’s ‘Relapse’; only last Monday we 
heartily commended your fine perform- 
ance, sir. Why, Frank, the man is a 
play-actor, not a priest.” 

“I fancy,” Mr. Vanringham here 
interpolates, “that I owe the assembled 
company some modicum of explanation. 
’Tis true that at the beginning of our 
friendship I had contemplated matri- 
mony with our amiable marchioness, 
but I confess that ’twas the lady’s prop- 
erty rather than her person that was 
the allure. And reflection dissuaded 
me; a legal union left me, a young and 
not unhandsome man, irrevocably fet- 
tered to an old woman; a mock mar- 
riage afforded an eternal option to 
abrogate the match—for a considera- 
tion—with her relatives, to whom I had 
instinctively divined our union would 
prove distasteful. Accordingly, I 
availed myself of our friend Quarmby’s 
skill in the portrayal of clerical types, 
rather than resort to any parson whose 
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authority was unrestricted by the foot 
lights. And accordingly of 

“And accordingly, my marriage,” ] 
interrupted, “is not binding?” 

“T can assure you,” he replied, “that 
you might trade your lawful right in 
the lady yonder for a two-penny whistle 
and not lose by the bargain.” 

“And my marriage?” says the 
marchioness. “The marriage which 
was never to be legalized, you jumping 
jack!—’twas merely that you might sell 
me afterward, like so much mutton?” 

But I spare you her ensuing gloss 
upon this text. 





I rode homeward in the coach with 
Dorothy at my side and Gerald re- 
cumbent upon the front seat. The boy, 
in the most friendly fashion, fell noisily 
asleep after a minute’s driving. 

“And you have not,” I immediately 
asserted—“‘after all, you have not given 
me the answer which was to-night to 
decide whether I, of all mankind, be 
the most fortunate or the most miser- 
able. And ’tis nearing twelve.” 

“What ehoice have I?” she mur- 
mured. “After to-night, is it not doubly 
apparent that you need some one to 
take care of you? And, besides, I have 
been in love with you for seven whole 
weeks.” 

My heart stood still. _ And shall I 
confess that for an instant my wits, too, 
paused to play the gourmand with my 
emotions? She sat beside me in the 
darkness, you conceive, waiting, mine 
to touch. And everywhere the world 
was filled with beautiful, kind people, 
and overhead God smiled down upon 
His world, and acareless seraph yonder 
had left open the door of heaven so that 
quite a deal of its splendor flooded the 
world about us. And the snoring of 
Gerald was now inaudible, because of a 
stately music that was playing. 

“Frank!” she breathed. And I knew 


that her lips were no less tender than 
her voice. 
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JA Story of Rattles The s Amateur Gracksman* 


T was about half past twelve when 
I returned to the Albany as a last, 
desperate resort. The scene of thy 
disaster was much as I had left it. The 
baccarat counters still strewed the table, 
with the empty glasses and the loaded 
ash trays. A window had been opened 
to let the smoke out, and was letting 
in the fog instead. Raffles himself had 
merely discarded his dining jacket for 
one of his innumerable blazers. Yet 
he arched his eyebrows as though I 
had dragged him from his bed. 

“Forgotten something?” said he, 
when he saw me on his mat. 

“No,” said I, pushing past him with- 
out ceremony. And I led the way into 
his room with an impudence amazing 
to myself. 

“Not come back for your revenge, 
have you? Because I’m afraid I can’t 
give it you single-handed. I was sorry 
myself that the others-——” 


We were face to face by his fireside, 
and I cut him short. 

“Raffles,” said I, “you may well be 
surprised at my coming back in this 
way and at this hour. I hardly know 
you. I was never in your rooms before 
to-night. But I fagged for you at 
school, and you said you remembered 
me. Of course that’s no excuse; but 
will you listen to me—for two minutes ?” 

In my emotion I had at’first to strug- 
gle for every word; but his face reas- 
sured me as I went on, and I was not 
mistaken in its expression. 

“Certainly, my dear man,” said he; 
“as many minutes as you like. Have a 
Sullivan and sit down.” And he handed 
me his silver cigarette case. 

“No,” said I, finding a full voice as 
I shook my head; “no, I won’t smoke 
and I won’t sit down, thank you. Not 
will you ask me to do either when 
you've heard what I have to say.” 
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“Really?” said he, lighting his own 
cigarette with one clear blue eye upon 
me. “How do you know?” 

“Because you'll probably show me 
the door,” I cried bitterly; “and you'll 
be justified in doing it! But it’s no 
use beating about the bush. You know 
I dropped over two hundred just now?” 

He nodded. 

“T hadn't the money in my pocket.” 

“T remember.” 

“But I had my check book, and I 
wrote each of you a check at that desk.” 

“Well?” 

“Not one of them was worth the paper 
it was written on, Raffles. I am over- 
drawn already at my bank!” 

“Surely only for the moment?” 

“No. I have spent everything.” 

“But somebody told me you were so 
well off. I heard you had come in for 
money.” 

“So I did. Three years ago. It has 
been my curse; now it’s all gone—every 
penny! Yes, I’ve been a fool; there 
never was nor will be such a fool as 
I’ve been. Isn’t this enough for you? 
Why don’t you turn me out?” He was 
walking up and down with a very long 
face instead. 

“Couldn’t your people do anything ?” 
he asked at length. 

“Thank God,” I cried, “I have no 
people! I was an only child. I came 
in for everything there was. My one 
comfort is that they’re gone, and will 
never know.” 

I cast myself into a chair and hid 
my face. Raffles continued to pace the 
rich carpet that was of a piece with 
everything else in his rooms. There 
was no variation in his soft and even 
foot falls. 

“You used to be a literary little cuss,” 
he said at length. “Didn't you edit the 
mag before you left? Anyway, I recol- 
lect fagging you to do my verses; and 
literature of all sorts is the very thing 
nowadays; any fool can make a living 
at it.” 
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I shook my head. “Any fool couldn't 
write off my debts,” said I. 

“Then you have a flat somewhere?” 
he went on. 

“Yes; in Mount Street.” 

“Well, what about the furniture?” 

I laughed aloud in my misery, 
“There’s been a bill of sale on every 
stick for months!” 

And at that Raffles stood still, with 
raised eyebrows and stern eyes that I 
could meet the better now that he knew 
the worst; then, with a shrug, he re- 
sumed his walk, and for some minutes 
neither of us spoke. But in his hand- 
some, unmoved face I read my fate and 
death warrant; and with every breath 
I cursed my folly and my cowardice in 
coming to him at all. Because he had 
been kind to me at school, when he was 
captain of the eleven, and I his fag, I 
had dared to look for kindness from 
him now; because I was ruined, and 
he rich enough to play cricket all the 
summer, and do nothing for the rest of 
the year, I had fatuously counted on his 
mercy, his sympathy, his help! I blun- 
dered to my feet. I would have gone 
without a word;.but Raffles stood be- 
tween me and the door. 

“Where are you going?” said he 
brusquely. 

“That’s my business,’ I replied. “I 
won't trouble you any more.” 

“Then how am I to help you?” 

“I didn’t ask your help.” 

“Then why come to me?” 

“Why, indeed!” I echoed. “Will you 
let me pass?” 

“Not until you tell me where you are 
going and what you mean to do.” 

“Can’t you guess?” I cried. And for 
many seconds we stood staring in each 
other’s eyes. 

“Have you got the pluck?” said he, 
breaking the spell in a tone so cynical 
that it brought wny last drop of blood 
to the boil. 

“You shall see,” said I, as I stepped 
back and whipped the pistol from my 
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overcoat pocket. “Now, will you let 
me pass or shall I do it here?” 

The barrel touched my temple, and 
my thumb the trigger. Mad with ex- 
citement as I was, ruined, dishonored, 
and now finally determined to make an 
end of my misspent life, my only sur- 
prise to this day is that I did not do so 
then and there. The despicable satis- 
faction of involving another in one’s 
destruction added its miserable appeal 
to my baser egoism; and had fear or 
horror ffown to my companion’s face, 
I shudder to think I might have died 
diabolically happy with that look for 
my last, impious consolation. It was 
the look that came instead which held 
my hand. Neither fear nor horror were 
in it; only wonder, admiration, and such 
as caused me after all to pocket my 
revolver with an oath. 

“You devil!” I said. 
wanted me to do it!” 

“Not quite,” was the reply, made with 
a little start, and a change of color that 
came too late. “To tell you the truth, 
though, I half thought you meant it, and 
I was never more fascinated in my life. 
I never dreamed you had such stuff in 
you, ‘Bunny!’ No, I’m hanged if I let 
you go now! And you'd better not try 
that game again, for you won’t catch 
me stand and look on a second time. 
We must think of some way out of 
the mess. I had no idea you were a 
chap of that sort! There, let me have 
the gun.” 

One of his hands fell kindly on my 
shoulder, while the other slipped into 
my overcoat pocket, and I suffered him 
to deprive me of my weapon without a 
murmur. Nor was this simply because 
Raffles had the subtle power of making 
himself irresistible at will. He was be- 
yond comparison the most masterful 
man whom I have ever known; yet my 
acquiescence was due to more than the 
mere subjection of the weaker nature 
to the stronger. The forlorn hope which 
had brought me to the Albany was 
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turned as by magic into an almost stag- 
gering sense of safety. Raffles would 
help me after all! A. J. Raffles would 
be my friend! It was as though all the 
world had come round suddenly to my 
side; so far, therefore, from resisting 
his action, I caught and clasped his hand 
with a fervor as uncontrollable as the 
frenzy which had preceded it. 

“God bless you!” I cried. “Forgive 
me for everything. I will tell you the 
truth. I did think you might help me 
in my extremity, though I well knew 
that I had no claim upon you. Still 
—for the old school’s sake—the sake 
of old times—I thought you might give 
me another chance. If you wouldn't, 
I meant to blow out my brains—and 
will still if you change your mind!” 

In truth I feared that it was chang- 
ing, with his expression, even as I spoke, 
and in spite of his kindly tone and 
kindlier use of my old school nickname. 
His next words showed my mistake. 

“What a boy it is for jumping to 
conclusions! I have my vices, Bunny, 
but backing and filling is not one of 
them. Sit down, my good fellow, and 
have a cigarette to soothe your nerves. 
I insist. Whisky? The worst thing 
for you; here’s some coffee that I was 
brewing when you came in. Now listen 
to me. You speak of ‘another chance.’ 
What do you mean? Another chance 
at baccarat? Not if I know it! You 
think the luck must turn; suppose it 
didn’t? We should only have made 
bad worse. No, my dear chap, you’ve 
plunged enough. Do you put yourself 
in my hands or do you not? Very 
well, then you plunge no more, and I 
undertake not to present my check. Un- 
fortunately there are the other men; and 
still more unfortunately, Bunny, I’m as 
hard up at this moment as you are 
yourself !” 

It was my turn to stare at Raffles. 
“You?” I vociferated. “You hard up? 
How am I to sit here and believe that?” 
“Did I refuse to believe it of you?” 
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he returned, smiling. 
own experience, do you think that be- 
cause a fellow has rooms in this place, 
and belongs to a club or two, and plays 
a little cricket, he must necessarily have 


“And, with your 


a balance at the bank? I tell you, my 
-dear man, that at this moment I’m as 
hard up as you ever were. I have noth- 
ing but my wits to live on—absolutely 
nothing else. It was as necessary for 
me to win some money this evening as 
it was for you. We’re in the same boat, 
Bunny; we'd better pull together.” 

“Together!” I jumped at it. “I'll do 
anything in this world for you, Raffles,” 
I said, “if you really mean that you won’t 
give me away. Think of anything you 
like, and I'll do it! I was a desperate 
man when I came here, and I’m just 
as desperate now. I don’t mind what 
I do if only I can get out of this with- 
out a scandal.” 

Again I see him, leaning back in one 
of the luxurious chairs with which his 
room was furnished. I see his indolent, 
athletic figure; his pale, sharp, clean- 
shaven features; his curly black hair; 
his strong, unscrupulous mouth. And 
again I feel the clear beam of his won- 
derful eye, cold and luminous as a star, 
shining into my brain—sifting the very 
secrets of my heart. 

“I wonder if you mean all that!” he 
said at length. “You do in your present 
mood; but who can back his mood to 
last? Still, there’s hope when a chap 
takes that tone. Now I think of it, 
too, you were a plucky little devil at 
school; you once did me rather a good 
turn, I recollect. Remember it, Bunny? 
Well, wait a bit, and perhaps I'll be 
able to do you a better one. Give me 
time to think.” 

He got up, lit a fresh cigarette, and 
fell to pacing the room once more, but 
with a slower and more thoughtful step, 
and for a much longer period than be- 
fore. Twice he stopped at my chair as 





though on the point of speaking, but 
each time he checked himself and re- 
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sumed his stride in silence. Once he 
threw up the window, which he had 
shut some time since, and stood for some 
moments leaning out into the fog which 
filled the Albany courtyard. Meanwhile 
a clock on the chimney piece struck one, 
and one again for the half hour, with- 
out a word between us. 

Yet I not only kept my chair with 
patience, but I acquired an incongruous 
equanimity in that half hour. Insensi- 
bly I had shifted my burden to the 
broad shoulders of this splendid friend, 
and my thought wandered with my eyes 
as the minutes passed. The room was 
the good-sized, square one, with the 
folding doors, the marble mantelpiece, 
and the gloomy, old-fashioned distine- 
tion peculiar to the Albany. It was 
charmingly furnished and arranged, with 
the right amount of negligence and the 
right amount of taste. What struck me 
most, however, was the absence of the 
usual insignia of a cricketer’s den. In- 
stead of the conventional rack of war- 
worn bats, a carved oak bookcase, with 
every shelf in a litter, filled the better 
part of one wall; and where I looked 
for cricketing groups, I found reproduc- 
tions of such works as “Love and 
Death” and “The Blessed Damozel” in 
dusty frames and different parallels. 
The man might have been a minor poet 
instead of an athlete of the first water. 
But there had always been a fine streak 
of -zstheticism in his complex composi- 
tion; some of these very pictures I had 
myself dusted in his study at school; 
and they set me thinking of yet an- 
other of his many sides—and of the 
little incident to which he had just re- 
ferred 

Everybody knows how largely the 
tone of a public school depends on that 
of the eleven, and on the character of 
the captain, of cricket in particular; and 
I have never heard it denied that in 
A. J. Raffles’ time our tone was good, 
or that such influence as he troubled 
to exert was on the side of the angels. 
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Yet it was whispered in the school that 
he was in the habit of parading the 
town at night in loud checks and a false 
beard. It was whispered, and disbe- 
lieved. I alone knew it for a fact; 
for night after night had I pulled the 
rope up after him when the rest of the 
dormitory were asleep, and kept awake 
by the hour to let it down again on a 
given signal. Well, one night he was 
overbold, and within an ace of igno- 
minious expulsion in the heyday of his 
fame. Consummate daring and extraor- 
dinary nerve on his part, aided, doubt- 
less, by some little presence of mind on 
mine, averted that untoward result; and 
no more need be said of a discreditable 
incident. But I cannot pretend to have 
forgotten it in throwing myself on this 
man’s mercy in my desperation. And 
I was wondering how much of his 
leniency was owing to the fact that 
Raffles had not forgotten it either, when 
he stopped and stood over my chair once 
more. 

“I’ve been thinking of that night we 
had the narrow squeak,” he began. 
“Why do you start?” 

“T was thinking of it, too.” 

He smiled, as though he had read my 
thoughts. 

“Well, you were the right sort of 
little beggar then, Bunny; you didn’t 
talk and you didn’t flinch. You asked 
no questions and you told no tales. I 
wonder if you’re like that now?” 

“I don’t know,” said I, slightly puz- 
zled by his tone. “I’ve made such a 
mess of my own affairs that I trust 
myself about as little as I’m likely to 
be trusted by anybody else. Yet I 
never in my life went back on a friend. 
I will say that; otherwise perhaps | 
mightn’t be in such a hole to-night.” 

“Exactly,” said Raffles, nodding to 
himself, as though in assent to some 
hidden train of thought; “exactly what 
I remember of you, and I'll bet it’s as 
true now as it was ten years ago. We 
don’t alter, Bunny. We only develop. 
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I suppose neither you nor I are really 
altered since you used to let down that 
rope and I used to come up it hand 
over hand. You would stick at nothing 
for a pal—what?” 

“At nothing in this world,” I was 
pleased to cry. 

“Not even at a crime?” 
smiling. 

I stopped to think for his tone had 
changed, and I felt sure he was chaffing 
me. Yet his eye seemed as much in 
earnest as ever, and for my part I was 
in no mood for reservations. 

“No, not even at that!” I declared. 
“Name your crime, and I’m your man.” 

He looked at me one moment in won- 
der, and another moment in doubt; then 
turned the matter off with a shake of 
his head, and the little cynical laugh that 
was all his own. 

“You're a nice chap, Bunny! A real 
desperate character—what? Suicide one 
moment, and any crime I like the next! 
What you want is a drag, my boy, and 
you did well to come to a decent, law- 
abiding citizen with a reputation to lose. 
None the less we must have that money 
to-night—by hook or crook.” 

“To-night, Raffles?” 

“The sooner the better. Every hour 
after ten o’clock to-morrow morning is 
an hour of risk. Let one of those checks 
get round to your own bank, and you 
and it are dishonored together. No, 
we must raise the wind to-night and 





said Raffles, 


reopen your account first thing to- 
morrow. And I rather think I know 
where the wind can be raised,” he 


added thoughtfully. 
“At two o’clock in the morning?” 
me 
“But 
hour ?” 
“From a friend of mine here in Bond 
Street.” 
“He must be a very intimate friend!” 
“Tntimate’s not the word. I have the 
run of his place and a latchkey all to 
myself.” 
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“You would knock him up at this 
hour of the night?” 

“Tf he’s in bed.” 

“And it’s essential that I should go 
in with you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I must; but I’m bound to say 
I don’t like the idea, Raffles.” 

“Do you prefer the alternative?” 
asked my companion, with a sneer. 
“No, hang it, that’s unfair!” he cried 
apologetically in the same breath. “I 
quite understand. It’s a beastly ordeal. 
But it would never do for you to stay 
outside. I tell you what, you shall have 
a peg before we start—just one. 
There’s the whisky, here’s a siphon, and 
I'll be putting on an overcoat while you 
help yourself.” 

Well, I dare say I did so with some 
freedom, for this plan of his was not the 
less distasteful to me from its apparent 
inevitability. I must own, however, that 
it possessed fewer terrors before my 
glass was empty. Meanwhile Raffles 
rejoined me, with a covert coat over his 
blazer, and a soft felt hat set carelessly 
on the curly head he shook with a smile 
as I passed him the decanter. 

“When we come back,” said he. 
“Work first, play afterward. Do you 
see what day it is?’ he added tearing 
a leaflet from a Shakespearian calendar, 
as I drained my glass. “March 15th. 
‘The Ides of March, the Ides of March, 
remember.’ Eh, Bunny, my boy? You 

won't forget them, will you?” 

And, with a laugh, he threw some 
coals on the fire before turning down 
the gas like a careful householder. So 
we went out together as the clock on 
the chimney piece was striking two. 


Piccadilly was a trench of raw, white 
fog, rimmed with blurred street lamps, 
and lined with a thin coating of ad- 
hesive mud. We met no other way- 
farer on the deserted flagstones, and 
were ourselves favored with a very 
hard stare from the constable of the 
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beat, who, however, touched his helmet 
on recognizing my companion. 

“You see, I’m known to the police,” 
laughed Raffles as we passed on. “Poor 
devils, they’ve got to keep their weather 
eye open on a night like this! A fog 
may be a bore to you and me, Bunny, 
but it’s a perfect godsend to the criminal 
classes, especially so late in their season, 
Here we are, though—and I’m hanged 
if the beggar isn’t in bed and asleep 
after all!” 

We had turned into Bond Street, and 
had halted on the curb a few yards down 
on the right. Raffles was gazing up at 
some windows across the road—win- 
dows barely discernible through the 
mist, and without the glimmer of a 
light to throw them out. They were 
over a jeweler’s shop, as I could see 
by the peephole in the shop door, and 
the bright light burning within. But 
the entire “upper part,” with the private 
street door next the shop, was black and 
blank as the sky itself. 

“Better give it up for to-night,” I 
urged. “Surely the morning will be 
time enough!” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Raffles. “I 
have his key. We'll surprise him. 
Come along.” 

And seizing my right arm, he hurried 
me across the road, opened the door 
with his latchkey, and in another mo- 
ment had shut it swiftly but softly be- 
hind us. We stood together in the dark. 
Outside, a measured step was approach- 
ing; we had heard it through the fog 
as we crossed the street; now, as it 
drew nearer, my companion’s fingers 
tightened on my arm. 

“It may be the chap himself,” he 
whispered. “He’s the devil of a night 
bird. Not a sound, Bunny! We'll star- 
tle the life out of him. Ah!” 

The measured step had passed with- 
out a pause. Raffles drew a deep breath, 
and his singular grip of me slowly re- 
laxed. 

“But still, not a sound,” he continued 
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Min the same whisper; “we'll take a rise 


out of him, wherever he is! 
your shoes and follow me.” 

Well, you may wonder at my doing 
so; but you can never have met A, J. 
Raffles. Half his power lay in a con- 
ciliating trick of sinking the commander 
in the leader. And it was impossible 
not to follow one who led with such a 
zest. You might question, but you fol- 
lowed first. So now, when I heard him 
kick off his own shoes, I did the same, 
and was on the stairs at his heels before 
I realized what an extraordinary way 
was this of approaching a stranger for 
money in the dead of night. But ob- 
viously Raffles and he were on excep- 
tional terms of intimacy, and I could 
not but infer that they were in the habit 
of playing practical jokes upon each 
other. 

We groped our way so slowiy up- 
stairs that I had time to make more than 
one note before we reached the top. 
The stairs were uncarpeted. The spread 
fingers of my right hand encountered 
nothing on the damp wall; those of my 
left trailed through a dust that could 
be felt on the banisters. An eerie sen- 
sation had been upon me since we en- 
tered the house. It increased with 
every step we climbed. What hermit 
were we going to startle in his cell? 

We came to a landing. The banisters 
led us to the left, and to the left again. 
Four steps more, and we were on an- 
bther and a longer landing, and sud- 
denly a match blazed from the black. 
I never heard it struck. Its flash was 
blinding. When my eyes became ac- 
customed to the light, there was Raffles 
holding up the match with one hand, 
and shading it with the other, between 
bare boards, stripped walls, and the 
open doors of empty rooms. 

“Where have you brought me?” I 
cried. “The house is unoccupied!” 

“Hush! Wait!” he whispered, and 
he led the way into one of the empty 
rooms. His match went out as we 
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crossed the threshold, and he struck an- 
other without the slightest noise. Then 
he stood with his back to me, fumbling 
with something that I could not see. 
But, when he threw the second match 
away, there was some other light in its 
stead, and a slight smell of oil. I 
stepped forward to look over his shoul- 
der, but before I could do so he had 
turned and flashed a tiny lantern in my 
face. 

“What’s this?” I gasped. “What rot- 
ten trick are you going to play?” 

“It’s played,” he answered, with his 
quiet laugh. 

“On me?” 

“I’m afraid so, Bunny.” 

“Is there no one in the house, then?” 

“No one but ourselves.” 

“So it was mere chaff about your 
friend in Bond Street, who could let 
us have that money?” 

“Not altogether. It’s quite true that 
Danby is a friend of mine.” 

“Danby ?” 

“The jeweler underneath.” 

“What do you mean?” I whispered, 
trembling like a leaf as his meaning 
dawned upon me. “Are we to get the 
money from the jeweler?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“What then?” 

“The equivalent—from his shop.” 

There was no need for another ques- 
tion. I understood everything but my 
own density. He had given me a dozen 
hints, and I had taken none. And there 
I stood staring at him, in that empty 
room; and there he stood with his dark 
lantern, laughing at me. 

“A burglar!” I gasped. “You—you!” 

“T told you I lived by my wits.” 

“Why couldn’t you tell me what you 
were going to do? Why couldn’t you 
trust me? Why must you lie?” I de- 
manded, piqued to the quick for all my 
horror. 

“T wanted to tell you,” said he. “I 
was on the point of telling you more 
than once. You may remember how I 
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sounded you about crime, though you 
have probably forgotten what you said 
yourself. I didn’t think you meant it 
at the time, but I thought I’d put you 
to the test. Now I see you didn’t, and 
I don’t blame you. I only am to blame. 
Get out of it, my dear boy, as quick as 
you can; leave it tome. You won’t give 
me away, whatever else you do!” 

Oh, his cleverness! His «fiendish 
cleverness! Had he fallen back on 
threats, coercion, sneers, all might have 
been different even yet. But he set me 
free to leave him in the lurch. He 
would not blame me. He did not even 
bind me to secrecy; he trusted me. He 
knew my weakness and my strength, 
and was playing on both with his 
master’s touch. 

“Not so fast,” said I. “Did I put 
this into your head, or were you going 
to do it in any case?” 

“Not in any case,” said Raffles. “It’s 
true I’ve had the key for days, but when 
I won to-night I thought of chucking 
it; for, as a matter of fact, it’s not a 
one-man job.” 

“That settles it. I’m your man.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes—for to-night.” 

“Good old Bunny,” he murmured, 
holding the lantern for one moment to 
my face; the next he was explaining 
his plans, and I was nodding, as though 
we had been fellow cracksmen all our 
days. 

“I know the shop,” he whispered, 
“because I’ve got a few things there. I 
know this upper part too; it’s been to 
let for a month, and I got an order to 
view, and took a cast of the key before 
using it. The one thing I don’t know is 
how to make a connection between the 
two; at present there’s none. We may 
make it up here, though I rather fancy 
the basement myself. If you wait a 
minute, I'll tell you.” 

He set his lantern on the floor, crept 
to a back window, and opened it with 
scarcely a sound; only to return, shak- 
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ing his head, after shutting the window 
with the same care. 
“That was our one chance,” said he: 





“a back window above a back window; | 


but it’s too dark to see anything, and 
we daren’t show an outside light. Come 
down after me to the basement; and 
remember, though there’s not a soul 
on the premises, you can’t make too 
little noise. There—there—listen to 
that !” 

It was the measured tread that we 
had heard before on the flagstones out- 
side. Raffles darkened his lantern, and 
again we stood motionless till it had 
passed. 

“Either a policeman,” he muttered, 
“or a watchman that all these jewelers 
run between them. The watchman’s the 
man for us to watch; he’s simply paid 
to spot this kind of thing.” 

We crept very gingerly down the 
stairs, which creaked a bit in spite of 
us, and we picked up our shoes in the 
passage; then down some narrow stone 
steps, at the foot of which Raffles 
showed his light, and put on his shoes 
once more, bidding me do the same in 
a rather louder tone than he had per- 
mitted himself to employ overhead. We 
were now considerably below the level 
of the street, in a small space with as 
many doors as it had sides. Three were 
ajar, and we saw through them into 
empty cellars; but im the fourth a key 
was turned and a bolt drawn; and this 
one presently let us out into the bottom 
of a deep, square well of fog. A similar 
door faced it across this area, and Rafy 
fles had the lantérn close against it, and 
was hiding the light with his body, wher1 
a short and sudden crash made my heart 
stand still, Next moment I saw th? 
door wide open, and Raffles standin 
within and beckoning me impatiently, 
with a jimmy. | 

“Door number one,” he whispered’. 
“Deuce knows how many more there’l)\ 
be, but I know of two at least. W 
won't have to make much noise ove 
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em, either; down here there’s less 
isk.” 

We were now at the bottom of the 
exact fellow to the narrow stone stair 
which we had just descended: the yard, 
or well, being the one part common 
to both the private and the business 
premises. But this flight led to no open 
passage; instead, a singularly solid 
mahogany door confronted us at the 
top. 

“IT thought so,” muttered Raffles, 
handing me the lantern, and pocketing 
a bunch of skeleton keys, after tamper- 
ing for a few minutes with the lock. 
“It'll be an hour’s work to get through 
that!” 

“Can't you pick it?” 

“No. I know these locks. It’s no 
use trying. We must cut it out, and 
it'll take us an hour.” 

It took us forty-seven minutes by 
my watch; or, rather, it took Raffles; 
and never in my life have I seen any- 
thing more deliberately done. My part 
was simply to stand by with the dark 
lantern in one hand, and a small bottle 
of rock oil in the other. Raffles had 
produced a pretty, embroidered case, 
intended obviously for his razors, but 
filled instead with the tools of his secret 
trade, including the rock oil. From this 
case he selected a bit, capable of drill- 
ing a hole an inch in diameter, and 
fitted it to a small but very strong steel 
brace. Then he took off his covert coat 
and his blazer, spread them neatly on 
the top step—knelt on them—turned up 
his shirt cuffs—and went to work with 
brace and bit near the keyhole. But 
first he oiled the bit to minimize the 
noise, and this he did invariably be- 
fore beginning a fresh hole, and often 
in the middle of one. It took thirty- 
two separate borings to cut round that 
lock, 

I noticed that through the first cir- 
cular orifice Raffles thrust a forefinger ; 
then, as the circle’ became an ever- 


7 lengthening oval, he got his hand 
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through up to the thumb; and I heard 
him swear softly to himself. 

“IT was afraid so!” 

“What is it?” 

“An iron gate on the other side!” 

“How on earth are we to get through 
that?” I asked in dismay. 

“Pick the lock. But there may be 
two. In that case they’ll be top and 
bottom, and we shall have two fresh 
holes to make, as the door opens in- 
wards. It won’t open two inches as 
it is.” 

I confess I did not feel sanguine 
about the lock picking, seeing that one 
lock had baffled us already; and my 
disappointment and impatience must 
have been a revelation to me, had I 
stopped to think. The truth is that I 
was entering into our nefarious under- 
taking with an involuntary zeal of which 
I was myself quite unconscious at the 
time. The romance and the peril of the 
whole proceeding held me spellbound 
and entranced. My moral sense and my 
sense of fear were stricken by a com- 
mon paralysis. And there I stood, shin- 
ing my light and holding my vial with 
a keener interest than I had ever brought 
to any honest avocation. And there 
knelt A. J. Raffles, with his black hair 
tumbled, and the same watchful, quiet, 
determined half smile with which I have 
seen him send down over after over in 
a county match! 

At last the chain of holes was com- 
plete, the lock wrenched out bodily, and 
a splendid bare arm plunged up to the 
shoulder through the aperture, and 
through the bars of the iron gate be- 
yond. 

“Now,” whispered Raffles, “if there’s 
only one lock, it’ll be in the middle. Joy! 
Here it is! Only let me pick it, and 
we're through at last.” 

He withdrew his arm, a skeleton key 
was selected from the bunch, and then 
back went his arm to the shoulder. It 
was a breathless moment. I heard the 
heart throbbing in my body, the very 
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watch ticking in my pocket, and ever 
and anon the tinkle-tinkle of the skeleton 
key. Then—at last—there came a sin- 
gle, unmistakable click. In another 
minute the mahogany door and the iron 
gate yawned behind us; and Raffles was 
sitting on an office table, wiping his face, 
with the lantern throwing a steady beam 
by his side. 

We were now in a bare and roomy 
lobby behind the shop, but separated 
therefrom by an iron curtain, the very 
sight of which filled me with despair. 
Raffles, however, did not appear in the 
least depressed, but hung up his coat 
and hat on some pegs in the lobby be- 
fore examining this curtain with his 
lantern. 

“That’s nothing,” said he, after a 
minute’s inspection; “we'll be through 
that in no time, but there’s a door on 
the other side which may give us trou- 
ble.” 

“Another door!” I groaned. “And 
how do you mean to tackle this thing?” 

“Prize it up with the jointed jimmy. 
The weak point of these iron curtains 
is the leverage you can get from below. 
But it makes a noise, and this is where 
you're coming in, Bunny; this is where 
I couldn’t do without you. I must have 
you overhead to knock through when 
the street’s clear. I'll come with you 
and show a light.” 

Well, you may imagine how little I 
liked the prospect of this lonely vigil; 
and yet there was something very stimu- 
lating in the vital responsibility which 
it involved. Hitherto I had been a mere 
spectator. Now I was to take part in 
the game. And the fresh excitement 
made me more than ever insensible to 
those considerations of conscience and 
of safety which were already as dead 
nerves in my breast. 

So I took my post without a murmur 
in the front room above the shop. The 
fixtures had been left for the refusal 
of the incoming tenant, and fortunately 
for us they included Venetian blinds 


which were already down. It was t 
simplest matter in the world to stan 
peeping through the laths into the street} 
to beat twice with my foot when any 
body was approaching, and once whe 
all was clear again. The noises thal 
even I could hear below, with the ex 
ception of one metallic crash at the be 
ginning, were indeed incredibly slight; 
but they ceased altogether at each dou- 
ble rap from my toe; and a policeman 
passed quite half a dozen times beneath 
my eyes, and the man whom I took to 
be the jeweler’s watchman oftener still, 
during the better part of an hour that I 
spent at the window. Once, indeed, 
my heart was in my mouth, but only 
once. It was when the watchman 
stopped and peered through the , peep- 
hole into the lighted shop. I waited for 
his whistle—I waited for the gallows or 
the jail! But my signals had been 
studiously obeyed, and the man passed 
on in undisturbed serenity. In the end 
I had a signal in my turn, and retraced 
my steps with lighted matches, down the 
broad stairs, down the narrow ones, 
across the area, and up into the lobby 
where Raffles awaited me with an out- 
stretched hand. 

“Well done, my boy!” said he. 
“You're the same good man in a pinch, 
and you shall have your reward. I’ve 
got a thousand pounds’ worth if I’ve 
got a penn’orth. It’s all in my pockets, 
And here’s something else I found in 
this locker; very decent port and some 
cigars, meant for poor Danby’s busi- 
ness friends. Take a pull, and you shall 
light up presently. I’ve found a lava- 
tory, too, and we must have a wash and 
brush up before we go, for I’m as black 
as your boot.” 

The iron curtain was down, but he 
insisted on raising it until I could peep 
through the glass door on the other side 
and see his handiwork in the shop be- 
yond. Here two electric lights were 
left burning all night long, and in their 
cold white rays I could at first see noth- 
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ing amiss. I looked along an orderly 
lane, an empty glass counter on my left, 
glass cupboards of untouched silver on 
my right, and facing me the filmy black 
eye of the peephole that shone like a 
stage moon on the street. The counter 
had not been emptied by Raffles; its 
contents were in the Chubb’s safe, which 
he had given up at a glance; nor had 
he looked at the silver, except to choose 
a cigarette case for me. He had con- 
fined himself entirely to the shop win- 
dow. This was in three compartments, 
each secured for the night by removable 
panels with separate locks. Raffles had 
removed them a few hours before their 
time, and the electric light shone on a 
corrugated shutter bare as the ribs of an 
empty carcass. Every article of value 
was gone from the one place which was 
invisible from the little window in the 
door; elsewhere all was as it had been 
left overnight. And but for a train of 


mangled doors behind the iron curtain, 
a bottle of wine and a cigar box with 


which liberties had been taken, a rather 
black towel in the lavatory, a burned 
match here and there, and our finger 
marks on the dusty banisters, not a 
trace of our surreptitious visit did we 
leave. 

“Had it in my head for long?” said 
Raffles, as we strolled through the streets 
toward dawn, for_all the world as though 
we were returning from a dance. “No, 
Bunny, I never thought of it till I saw 
that upper part empty about a month 
ago, and bought a few things in the shop 
to get the lie of the land. That reminds 
me that I never paid for them; but, by 
Jove, I will to-morrow, and if that isn’t 
poetic justice, what is? One visit 
showed me the possibilities of the place, 
but a second convinced me of its im- 
possibilities without a pal. So I had 
practically given up the idea, when you 
came along on the very night and in 
the very plight for it! But here we are 
in the Albany, and I hope there’s some 
fire left; for I don’t know how you 
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feel, Bunny, but for my part I’m as cold 
as Keats’ owl.” 

He could think of Keats on his way 
from a felony! He could hanker for 
his fireside like another! Floodgates 
were loosed within me, and the plain 
English of our adventure rushed over 
me as cold as ice. Raffles was a bur- 
glar. I had helped him to commit one 
burglary, therefore I was a burglar, too. 
Yet I could stand and warm myself by 
his fire, and watch him empty his 
pockets, as though we had done noth- 
ing wonderful or wicked! 

My blood froze. My heart sickened. 
My brain whirled. How I had liked 
this villain! How I had admired him! 
Now my liking and admiration must 
turn to loathing and disgust. I waited 
for the change. I longed to feel it in 
my heart. But—I longed and I waited 
in vain! 

I saw that he was emptying his 
pockets; the table sparkled with their 
hoard. Rings by the dozen, diamonds 
by the score; bracelets, pendants, 
aigrettes, necklaces; pearls, rubies, 
amethysts, sapphires; and diamonds al- 
ways, diamonds in everything, flashing 
bayonets of light, dazzling me—blind- 
ing me—making me disbelieve because 
I could no longer forget. Last of all 
came no gem, indeed, but my own re- 
volver from an inner pocket. And that 
struck a chord. I suppose I said some- 
thing—my hand flew out. I can see 
Raffles now, as he looked at me once 
more with a high arch over each clear 
eye. I can see him pick out the car- 
tridges with his quiet, cynical smile, be- 
fore he would give me my pistol back 
again. 

“You mayn’t believe it, Bunny,” said 
he, “but I never carried a loaded one 
before. On the whole I think it gives 
one confidence. Yet it would be very 
awkward if anything went wrong; one 
might use it, and that’s not the game 
at all, though I have often thought that 
the murderer who has just done. the 
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trick must have great sensations before 
things get too hot for him. Don’t look 
so distressed, my dear chap. I’ve never 
had those sensations, and I don’t sup- 
pose I ever shall.” 

“But this much you have done be- 
fore?” said I hoarsely. 

“Before? My dear Bunny, you of- 
fend me! Did it look like a first at- 
tempt? Of course I have done it 
before.” 

“Often?” 

He shrugged. 

“Well—no! Not often enough to de- 
stroy the charm, at all events; never, as 
a matter of fact, unless I’m cursedly 
hard up. Did you hear about the Thim- 
bleby diamonds? Well, that was the 
last time—and a poor lot of paste they 
were. Then there was the little business 
of the Dormer house boat at Henley last 
year. That was mine also—such as it 
was. I’ve never brought off a really 
big coup yet; when I do I shall chuck 
it up.” 


Yes, I remembered both cases very 


well. To think that he was their au- 
thor! It was incredible, outrageous, in- 
conceivable. Then my eyes would fall 
upon the table, twinkling and glittering 
in a hundred piaces, and incredulity was 
at an end. 

“How came you to begin?” I asked, 
as curiosity overcame mere wonder, and 
a fascination for his career gradually 
wove itself into my fascination for the 
man. 

“Ah! that’s a long story,” said Raffles. 
“It was in the colonies, when I was out 
there playing cricket. It’s too long a 
story to tell you now, but I was in much 
the same fix that you were in to-night, 
and it was my only way out. I never 
meant it for anything more; but I’d 
tasted blood, and it was all over with 
me. Why should I work when I could 
steal? Why settle down to some hum- 
drum, uncongenial billet, when excite- 
ment, romance, danger, and a decent liv- 
ing were all going begging together? 
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Of course it’s very wrong, but we can’ 
all be moralists, and the distribution of 
wealth is very wrong to begin with 
Besides, you’re not at it all the time 
I’m sick of quoting Gilbert’s lines to 
myself, but they’re profoundly true. | 
only wonder if you'll like the life ag 
much as I do!” 

“Like it?” I cried out. “Not I! 
no life for me. Once is enough!” 

“You wouldn’t give me a hand an- 
other time ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Raffles. 
me, for God’s sake!” 

“Yet you said you would do anything 
for me! You asked me to name my 
crime! But I knew at the time- you 
didn’t mean it. You didn’t go back on 
me to-night, and that ought to satisfy 
me, goodness knows! I suppose I’m 
ungrateful, and unreasonable, and all 
that. I ought to let it end at this. But 
you're the very man for me, Bunny, the 
—very—man! Just think how we got 
through to-night. Not a scratch—not a 
hitch! There’s nothing very terrible in 
it, you see; there never would be, while 
we worked together.” 

He was standing in front of me with 
a hand on either shoulder; he was smil- 
ing as he knew so well how to smile. 
I turned on my heel, planted my elbows 
on the chimney piece, and my burning 
head between my hands. Next instant 
a still heartier hand had fallen on my 
back. 

“All right, my boy! You are quite 
right and I’m worse than wrong. I'll 
never ask it again. Go, if you want to, 
and come again about midday for the 
cash. There was no bargain; but, of 
course, I'll get you out of your scrape 
—especially after the way you’ve stood 
by me to-night.” 

I was round again with my blood on 
fire. 

“T'll do it again,” I said, through my 
teeth. 

He shook his head. 


It’s 


Don’t ask 


“Not you,” he 
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aid, smiling quite good-humoredly on 

y insane enthusiasm. 

“J will!” I cried with an oath. “T’ll 
lend you a hand as often as you like! 
What does it matter now? I’ve been in 
it once. I'll be in it again. I’ve gone 
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to the devil anyhow. I can’t go back, 
and wouldn’t if I could. Nothing mat- 
ters another rap! When you want me 
I’m your man!” 

And that is how Raffles and I joined 
felonious forces on the Ides of March. 


——e_ 
oO 


It 1s better to desire than to enjoy, to love than to be loved —Walliam Hazlitt. 


Tue old and ugly are generally the Almighty’s portion —Wéilhelmine, Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth. 


It is only mediocrities and old maids who consider it a grievance to be mis- 
understood.—Oscar Wilde. 


THE chastest utterance I ever heard: “In true love it is the soul that clothes 
the body.”—Friedrich Nictasche. 
aN) 


For a woman there is no second love. Her nature is too delicate to with- 
stand again that most terrible convulsion of the soul—Heinrich Heine. 


ad 


THE love of beauty is mainly the love of measure or proportion. The person 
who screams, or uses the superlative degree, or converses with heat, puts whole 
drawing-rooms to flight—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


LY 


Ir the Christian law pardons those who have loved much, it is also because 
they have suffered much, and terrestrial love never becomes a divine passion until 
it is purified by tears —Henri Miirger. 


aN 


THE women we love, when they become ours, cease to be for us what they 
really are. We see them with lovers’ eyes;.we see them also with poets’ eyes. 
Just as a painter clothes a dummy in imperial purple or the Madonna’s starry 
veil, we have always shining robes and snowy raiment to cast about creatures 
who are unintelligent, bad, wicked.—Henri Miirger. 


Lo 


Way do any of us marry? It is a function craving fulfillment. If you do 
not marry betimes from choice, you will be driven to do so later on by the 
importunity of your suitors and of your family, and by the weariness of the 
suspense that precedes a definite settlement of oneself. Marry generously. Do 
not throw yourself away or sell yourself; give yourself away.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 
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Mary Queen of Scots, for twenty years a prisoner of her cousin, Queen Elizabeth, 
was tried before a court of English lords in London and, on October twenty-fifth, 1586, was 


found guilty of plotting against the queen, and was condemned to death. 


Lord Shrewsbury, 


the Earl of Kent, and the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, waited upon Mary to announce the 


the court, 


RIEFLY, solemnly, and sternly 
B they delivered their awful mes- 
They informed her that 
they had received a commission under 
the great seal to see her executed, and 
she was told that she must prepare to 
suffer on the following morning. 

She was dreadfully agitated. 
moment she refused to believe 
Then, as the truth forced 
her, tossing her head in 
struggling to control herself, she called 
her physician and began to speak to him 
of money that owed to her in 
France. At last it seems that she broke 
down altogether, and they left her with 
a fear either that she would destroy her- 
self in the night, or that she would re- 
fuse to come to the scaffold, and that 


sentence of 


sage. 


For a 
them. 
upon 

and 


itself 


disdain 


was 


it might be necessary to drag her there 
by violence. 

The end had come. She had long 
professed to expect it, but the clearest 
expectation is not certainty. The scene 
for which she had affected to prepare she 
was to encounter in its dread reality, 
and all her busy schemes, her dreams of 
vengeance, her visions of a revolution, 
with herself ascending out of the con- 
vulsion and seating herself on her ri- 
val’s throne—all were gone. She had 
played deep, and the dice had gone 
against her. 

Yet in death, if she encountered it 
bravely, victory was still possible. Could 
she but sustain to the last the character 
if a calumniated suppliant accepting 
heroically for God’s sake and her creed’s 
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he concluding stroke of a long series of 

wrongs, she might stir a tempest of in- 
dignation which, if it could not save her- 
self, might at least overwhelm her en- 
emy. It would be affectation to credit 
her with a genuine feeling of religion; 
but the imperfection of her motive ex- 
alts the greatness of her fortitude. To 
an impassioned believer death is com- 
paratively easy. 

Her chaplain was lodged in a separate 
part of the castle. The commissioners, 
who were as anxious that her execution 
should wear its real character as she was 
herself determined to convert it into 
martyrdom, refused, perhaps unwisely, 
to allow him access to her, and offered 
her again the assistance of an Anglican 
dean. They gave her an advantage over 
them which she did not fail to use. She 
would not let the dean come near her. 
She sent a note to the chaplain telling 
him that she had meant to receive the 
sacrament, but as it might not be she 
must content herself with a general con- 
fession. She bade him watch through 
the night and pray for her. In the 
morning when she was brought out she 
might perhaps see him, and receive his 
blessing on her knees. 

She supped cheerfully, giving her last 
meal with her attendants a character of 
sacred parting; afterward she drew 
aside her apothecary, Monsieur Gorion, 
and asked him if she might depend upon 
his fidelity. When he satisfied her that 
she might trust him, she said she had a 
letter and two diamonds which she 
wished to send to Mendoza. He under- 
took to melt some drug and conceal 
them in it where they would never be 
looked for, and promised to deliver them 
faithfully. One of the jewels was for 
Mendoza himself; the other and the 
largest was for Philip. It was to bea 
sign that she was dying for the truth, 
and was meant also to bespeak his care 
for her friends and servants. Every 
one of them so far as she was able, 
without forgetting a name, she com- 
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mended to his liberality. Arundel, 
Paget, Morgan, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, Westmoreland, Throgmorton, 
the Bishop of Ross, her two secretaries, 
the ladies who had shared the trials of 
her imprisonment, she remembered them 
all, and specified the sums which she de- 
sired Philip to bestow on them. And as 
Mary Stuart then and throughout her 
life never lacked gratitude to those who 
had been true to her, so then as always 
she remembered her enemies, 

There was no cant about her, no un- 
real talk of forgiveness of injuries. She 
bade Gorion tell Philip it was her last 
prayer that he should persevere,. not- 
withstanding her death, in the invasion 
of England. It was God’s quarrel, she 
said, and worthy of his greatness; and 
as soon as he had conquered it, she de- 
sired him not to forget how she had been 
treated by Cecil, and Leicester, and 
Walsingham ; by Lord Huntingdon, who 
had ill-used her fifteen years before at 
Tutbury; by Sir Amyas Paulet, and 
Secretary Wade. 


Her last night was a busy one. As 
she said herself, there was much to be 


done and the time was short. A few 
lines to the King of France were dated 
two hours after midnight. They were 
to insist for the last time that she was 
innocent of the conspiracy, that she was 
dying for religion, and for having as- 
serted her right to the crown; and to beg 
that out of the sum which he owed her, 
her servants’ wages might be paid and 
masses provided for her soul. After this 
she slept for three or four hours, and 
then rose and with the most elaborate 
care prepared to encounter the end. 

At eight in the morning the provost 
marshal knocked at the outer door 
which communicated with her suite of 
apartments. It was locked and no one 
answered, and he went back in some 
trepidation lest the fears might prove 
true which had been entertained the 
preceding evening. On his returning 
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with the sheriff however a few minutes 
later, the door was open, and they were 
confronted with the tall, majestic figure 
of Mary Stuart standing before them in 
splendor. 

The plain, gray dress had been ex- 
changed for a robe of black satin; her 
jacket was of black satin also, looped 
and slashed and trimmed with velvet. 
Her false hair was arranged studiously 
with a coif, and over her head and fall- 
ing down over her back was a white 
veil of delicate lawn. A crucifix of gold 
hung from her neck. In her hand she 
held a crucifix of ivory, and a number 
of jeweled paternosters were attached to 
her girdle. Led by two of Paulet’s gen- 
tlemen, the sheriff walking before her, 
she passed to the chamber of presence 
in which she had been tried, where 
Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, Drury, and 
others were waiting to receive her. An- 
drew Melville, Sir Robert’s brother, who 
had been master of her household, was 
kneeling in tears. 

“Melville,” she said, “you should 
rather rejoice than weep that the end of 
my troubles is come. Tell my friends I 
die a true Catholic. Commend me to my 
son. Tell him I have done nothing to 
prejudice his kingdom of Scotland, and 
so, good Melville, farewell.” She kissed 
him, and turning asked for her chaplain, 
Du Preau. He was not present. There 
hadgbeen a fear of some religious melo- 
drama which it was thought well to 
avoid. Her ladies, who had attempted 
to follow her, had been kept back also. 
She could not afford to leave the account 
of her death to be reported by enemies 
and Puritans, and she required assistance 
for the scene which she meditated. 
Missing them she asked the reason of 
their absence, and said she wished them 
to see her die. Kent said he feared they 
might scream or faint, or attempt per- 
haps to dip their handkerchiefs in her 
blood. She undertook that they should 
be quiet and obedient. 

“The queen,” she said, “would never 
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deny her so slight a request ;” and whe 
Kent still hesitated, she added with 
tears: “You know I am cousin to your 
queen, of the blood of Henry VII., a 
married Queen of France, and anointed 
Queen of Scotland.” 

It was impossible to refuse. She was 
allowed to take six of her own people 
with her, and select them herself. She 
chose her physician Burgoyne, Andrew 
Melville, the apothecary Gorion, and her 
surgeon, with two ladies, Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy and Curle’s young wife, Barbara 
Mowbray, whose child she had baptized. 

“Allons donc,” she then said: “Let 
us go,” and passing out attended by the 
earls, and leaning on the arm of an of- 
ficer of the guard, she descended the 
great staircase to the hall. The news had 
spread far through the country. Thou- 
sands of people were collected outside 
the walls. About three hundred knights 
and gentlemen of the county had been 
admitted to witness the execution. The 
tables and forms had been removed, and 
a great wood fire was blazing in the 
chimney. At the upper end of the hall, 
above the fireplace, but near it, stood the 
scaffold, twelve feet square and two feet 
and a half high. It was covered with 
black cloth; a low rail ran round it cov- 
ered with black cloth also, and the sher- 
iff’s guard of halberdiers were ranged on 
the floor below on the four sides to keep 
off the crowd. On the scaffold was the 
block, black like the rest ; a square black 
cushion was placed behind it, and be- 
hind the cushion a black chair; on the 
right were two other chairs for the earls. 

The ax leaned against the rail, and 
two masked figures stood like mutes on 
either side at the back. The Queen of 
Scots as she swept in seemed as if com- 
ing to take a part in some solemn 
pageant. Not a muscle of her face 
could be seen to quiver; she ascended 
the scaffold with absolute composure, 
looked round her smiling, and sat down. 
Shrewsbury and Kent followed and took 
their places, the sheriff stood at her left 
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hand, and Beale then mounted a plat- 
form and read the warrant aloud. 

In all the assembly Mary Stuart ap- 
peared the person least interested in the 
words which were consigning her to 
death. 

“Madam,” said Lord Shrewsbury to 
her, when the reading was ended, “you 
hear what we are commanded to do.” 

“You will do your duty,” she an- 
swered and rose as if to kneel and pray. 

The Dean of Peterborough, Doctor 
Fletcher, approached the rail. 

“Madam,” he began, with a low 
obeisance, “the queen’s most excellent 
majesty: Madam, the queen’s 
most excellent majesty——’ Thrice he 
commenced his sentence, wanting words 
to pursue it. When he repeated the 
words a fourth time, she cut him short. 

“Mr. Dean,” she said, “I am a Cath- 
olic, and must die a Catholic. It is use- 
less to attempt to move me, and your 
prayers will avail me but little.” 

“Change your opinion, madam,” he 
cried, his tongue being loose at last; 
“repent of your sins, settle your faith in 
Christ, by Him to be saved.” 

“Trouble not yourself further, Mr. 
Dean,” she answered; “I am settled in 
my own faith, for which I mean to shed 
my blood.” 

“T am sorry, madam,” said Shrews- 
bury, “to see you so addicted to popery.” 

“That image of Christ you hold 
there,” said Kent, “will not profit you 
if He be not engraved in your heart.” 

She did not reply, and turning her 
back on Fletcher, knelt for her own de- 
votions. 

He had been evidently instructed to 
impair the Catholic complexion of the 
scene, and the Queen of Scots was 
determined that he should not succeed. 
When she knelt he commenced an extem- 
pore prayer in which the assembly 
joined. As his voice sounded out in the 
hall she raised her own, reciting with 
powerful deep-chested tones the peni- 
tential psalms in Latin, introducing Eng- 
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lish sentences at intervals that the audi- 
ence might know What she was saying, 
and praying with especial distinctness 
for her holy father the pope. 

From time to time, with conspicuous 
vehemence. she struck the crucifix 
against her bosom, and then, as the 
dean gave up the struggle, leaving her 
Latin, she prayed in English wholly, 
still clear and loud. She prayed for the 
Church which she had been ready to 
betray, for her son whom she had dis- 
inherited, for the queen whom she had 
endeavored to murder. She prayed 
God to avert his wrath from England, 
that England which she had sent a last 
message to Philip to beseech him to 
invade. She forgave her enemies, whom 
she had invited Philip not to forget, and 
then, praying to the saints to intercede 
for her with Christ, and kissing the 
crucifix and crossing her own breast: 

“Even as thy arms, O Jesus,” she 
cried, ‘“‘were spread upon the cross, so 
receive me into thy mercy and forgive 
my sins.” 

With these words she rose; the black 
mutes stepped forward, and in the usual 
form begged her forgiveness. 

“I forgive you,” she said, “for now I 
hope you shall end all my troubles.” 
They offered their help in arranging her 
dress. “Truly, my lords,” she said with 
a smile to the earls, “I never had such 
grooms waiting on me before.” Her 
ladies were allowed to come up upon the 
scaffold to assist her; for the work to be 
done was considerable, and had been 
prepared with no common thought. 

She laid her crucifix on her chair. 
The chief executioner took it as a per- 
quisite, but was ordered instantly to lay 
it down. The lawn veil was lifted care- 
fully off, not to disturb the hair, and 
was hung upon the rail. The black robe 
was next removed. Below it was a pet- 
ticoat of crimson velvet. The black jacket 
followed, and under the jacket was a 
body of crimson satin. One of her ladies 
handed her a pair of crimson sleeves, 
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with which she hastily covered her arms ; 
and thus she stood on the black scaffold 
with the black figures all around her, 
blood-red from head to foot. 

Her reasons for adopting so extraor- 
dinary a costume must be left to con- 
jecture. It is only certain shat it must 
have been carefully studied, and that the 
pictorial effect must have been appalling. 

The women, whose firmness had 
hitherto borne the trial, began now to 
give way, spasmodic sobs bursting from 
them which they could not check. 

“Ne criez vous,’ she said; “j’ay 
promis pour vous.” 

Struggling bravely, they crossed their 
breasts again and again, she crossing 
them in turn and bidding them pray for 
her. Then she knelt on the cushion. 
Barbara Mowbray bound her eyes with 
a handkerchief. 

“Adieu,” she said, smiling for the last 
time and waving her thand to them, 
“adieu, au revoir.” They stepped back 
from off the scaffold and left her alone. 
On her knees she repeated the psalm, Jn 
te, Domine, confido, “In Thee, O Lord, 
have I put my trust.” 

Her shoulders being exposed, two 
scars became visible, one on either side, 
and the earls being now a little behind 
her, Kent pointed to them with his 
white wand and looked inquiringly at 
his companion. -Shrewsbury whispered 
that they were the remains of two ab- 
scesses from which she had suffered 
while living with him at Sheffield. 

When the psalm was finished she felt 
for the block, and laying down her head, 
muttered : 

“In manus, Domine, tuas, commendo 
animam meam.,” 

The hard wood seemed to hurt her, 
for she placed her hands under her neck. 
The executioners gently removed them, 
lest they should deaden the blow, and 
then one of them holding her slightly, 
the other raised the ax and struck. The 
scene had been too trying even for the 
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practiced headsman of the Tower. His 
arm wandered. The blow fell on the 
knot of the handkerchief, and scarcely 
broke the skin. She neither spoke nor 
moved. He struck again, this time ef- 
fectively. The head hung by a shred 
of skin, which he divided without with- 
drawing the ax; and at once a meta- 
morphosis was witnessed, strange as ever 
wrought by wand of. fabled enchanter. 
The coif fell off and the false plaits. 
The labored illusion vanished. ‘The 
lady who had knelt before the block 
was in the maturity of grace and love- 
liness. The executioner, when he 
raised the head, as usual, to show it to 
the crowd, exposed the withered fea- 
tures of a grizzled, wrinkled old woman. 

“So perish all enemies of the queen,” 
said the Dean of Peterborough. A loud 
“Amen” rose over the hall. “Such end,” 
said the Earl of Kent, rising and 
standing over the body, “‘to the queen’s 
and the Gospel’s enemies.” 


Orders had been given that everything 
which she had worn should be imme- 
diately destroyed, that no relics should 
be carried off to work imaginary 
miracles. Sentinels stood at the doors 
who allowed no one to pass out with- 
out permission; and after the first 
pause, the earls still keeping their places, 
the body was stripped. It then appeared 
that a favorite lapdog had followed its 
mistress unperceived, and was concealed 
under her clothes; when discovered, it 
gave a short cry, and seated itself be- 
tween the head and the neck, from 
which the blood was still flowing. It was 
carried away and carefully washed, and 
then beads, paternosters, handkerchief— 
each particle of dress which the blood 
had touched, with the cloth on the block 
and on the scaffold, was burned in the 
hall fire in the presence of the crowd. 
The scaffold itself was next removed; 
a brief account of the execution was 
drawn up, with which Henry Talbot, 
Lord Shrewsbury’s son, was sent to 
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SLondon, and then every one was dis- 
missed. Silence settled down on Foth- 
eringay, and the last scene of the life 
of Mary Stuart, in which tragedy and 
melodrama were so strangely intermin- 
gled, was over. 

A spectator, ‘who was one of her 
warmest admirers, describes her bearing 
as infinitely transcending the power of 
the most accomplished actor to repre- 
sent. The association of the stage was 
perhaps unconsciously suggested by 
what was in fact, notwithstanding the 
tremendous reality with which it closed, 
the most brilliant acting throughout. 
The plain, gray dress would have suf- 
ficed, had she cared only to go through 
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with simplicity the part which was as- 
signed her. She intended to produce a 
dramatic sensation, and she succeeded. 
The self-possession was faultless, the 
courage splendid. Never did any human 
creature meet death more bravely; yet, 
in the midst of the admiration and pity 
which cannot be refused her, it is not to 
be forgotten that she was leaving the 
world with a lie upon her lips. She was 
a bad woman, disguised in the livery of 
a martyr, and, if in any sense at all she 
was suffering for her religion, it was 
because she had shown herself capable 
of those detestable crimes which in the 
sixteenth century appeared to be the 
proper fruits of it. 





TO HELEN 


H® LEN, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


~ 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window niche 
How statuelike I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 


Are Holy Land! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


T eight o’clock Mrs. Tailleur was 

A not to be found in her room, or 

in any other part of the hotel. 

By nine Lucy was out on the cliffside 

looking for her. He was not able to 

account for the instinct that told him she 
would be there. 

The rain had ceased earlier in the 
evening. Now it was falling again in 
torrents. He could see that the path 
was pitted with small, — footprints. 
They turned and returned, obliterating 
each other. 

At the end of the path, in the white 
chamber under the brow of the cliff, 
he made out first a queer, irregular, 
trailing black mass, then the peak of a 
hood against the wall, and the long train 
of a woman’s gown upon the floor, and 
then, between the loops of the hood, 


the edge of Mrs. Tailleur’s white face, 
She sat sideways, 


dim, but discernible. 





leaning against the wall, in the slack, 
childlike attitude of exhausted misery. 

He came close. She did not stir at 
the sound of his feet trampling the 
slush. Her eyes were shut, her mouth 
open; she breathed, like a child, the 
half-suffocated breath that comes after 
long crying. He stood looking at her, 
tongue-tied with pity. [very now and 
then her throat shook like a child’s, with 
guileless, hiccoughing 

He stooped over her 
name. 

“Mrs. Tailleur !” 


sobs. 


and called her 


She turned from him and sank side- 
long into the corner, hiding her face. 
The long wings of her cloak parted 
and hung back from her cowering body. 
Her thin garments, beaten smooth by 
the rain, clung like one tissue to the 
long slope above her knees. Lucy laid 
his hand gently on her gown. She was 
drenched to the skin. It struck through, 
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cold and shuddering, to his touch. She 
pushed his hand away and sat up. 

“T think,” she said, “you’d better go 
away.” 

“Do you want me to go?” 

“T don’t want you to see me like this. 
I’m—I’m not pretty to look at.” 


“That doesn’t matter in the very 
least. Besides, I can hardly see you in 
this light.” 

He drew her cloak about her and 
fastened it. He could feel, from the 
nearness of her flushed mouth, the heat 
and the taste of grief. She flung her 
head back to the wall, away from him. 
Her hood slipped, and he put his arm 
behind her shoulders and raised it, and 
drew it gently forward to shelter her 
head from the rough wall. His hand 
was wet with the rain from her loose 
hair. 

“How long have you been walking 
about in the rain before you came 
here?” 

She tried to speak, and with the effort 
her sobs broke out in violence. It struck 
him again, and with another pang of 
pity, how like a child she was in the 
completeness of her abandonment. He 
sat down beside her, leaning forward, 
his face hidden in his hands. He felt 
that to hide his own face was somehow 
to screen her. 

Her sobbing went on, and her hand, 
stretched toward him unawares, clutched 
at the top of the wooden seat. 

“Would you like me to go away and 
come back again?” he said presently. 

“No!” she cried. And at her own 
cry a terrible convulsion shook her. He 
could feel her whole body strain and 


stiffen with the effort to control it. 
Then she was calm. 
“I beg your pardon,” she said. “I 


told you, didn’t I, that you’d better go 
away ?” 

“Do you suppose that I’m going to 
leave you here? Just when I’ve found 
you?” 
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“Miss Keating’s left me. Did you 
know ?” 

“Yes, I heard. 
trouble to you?” 

“Yes.” She shook again. 

“Surely ” he began, and hesitated, 
and grew bold. “Surely it needn’t be? 
She wasn’t, was she, such a particularly 
amiable person ?” 

“She couldn’t help it. 
unhappy.” 

His voice softened. 
fond of her?” 

“Yes. How did you know she'd 
gone ?” 

It was too dark in there for him to 
see the fear in her eyes as she turned 
them to him. 

“Oh,” he said, “we heard she'd left. 
I suppose she had to go.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tailleur, “she had 
to go.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t distress myself 
any more about it. Tell me—have you 
been walking about in the rain ever 
since she left?” 

“I—TI think so.” 

“And my little sister was looking for 
you everywhere. She wanted you to 
dine with us. We thought you would, 
perhaps, as you were free.” 

“That was very good of you.” 

“We couldn’t find you anywhere in 
the hotel. Then I came out here.” 

“What made you come?” 

“I came to look for you.” 

“To look for me?” 

“Yes. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“How did you know I should be 
here?” 

“T didn’t. It was the last place I 
tried. Do you know it’s past nine 
o'clock? You must come in now.” 

“T—can’t.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “you can. 
coming back with me,” 

He talked as he would to a fright- 
ened child, to one of his own children. 
“I’m afraid to go back.” 

“Why ?” 


Is it—is it a great 





She was so 


“You were very 


You’re 
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“Because of Bunny. She told me 
people were saying dreadful things about 
me. That’s why she left. She couldn’t 
bear it.” 

Lucy ground his teeth. “She couldn’t 
bear it? That shows what she was, 
doesn’t it? But you—you don’t mind 
what people say?’ 

“No,” she said, “I don’t mind.” 

“Well——” 

“Yes!” she cried passionately. 
mind. I’ve always minded. 
the one thing I can’t get over.” 

“It’s the one thing,” said Lucy, “we 
have to learn to get over. When you’ve 
lived to be as old as I am you'll see 
how very little it matters what people 
say of us. Especially when we know 
what other people think.” 

“Other people?” 

“Friends,” he said, “the people who 
really care.” 

“Ah, if we only could know what 
they think. That’s the most horrible 
thing of all—what they think.” 

“Is that why you don’t want to go 
back ?” 

Lucy’s voice was unsteady and very 
low. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

There was a brief silence. 

“But if you go back with me,” he 
said, “it will be all right, won’t it?” 

The look in her eyes almost reached 
him through the darkness, it was so in- 
tense. 

“No,” she said out loud, “it won’t. 
It will be all wrong.” 

“I don’t agree with you. 
I’m going to take you back. 

“No,” she said, “not yet. 
stay here a little longer?” 

“No, we mayn’t. You've got your 
death of cold as it is.” 

“T’m not cold now. 
my hands.” 

She held them out to him. He did 
not touch them. But he put his arm 
round her and raised her to her feet. 
And they went back together along the 


“I do 
It’s just 


Anyhow, 
Come.” 
Mayn’t we 


Feel 


I’m warm. 
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narrow cliff-path. It was dangerous in 
the perishing light. He took her hands 
in his now, and led her sidelong. When 
her feet slipped in the slimy chalk, he 
held her up with his arm, 

At the little gate she turned to him. 

“I was kind to Bunny,” she said. “I 
was, really.” 

“T am sure,” he said gently, “you are 
kind to everybody.” 

“That’s something, isn’t it?” 

“I’m not sure that it isn’t every- 
thing.” 

They went up the side of the gar- 
den, along the shrubbery, by a path 
that led to the main entrance of the 
hotel. A great ring of white light lay 
on the wet ground before the porch, 
thrown from the electric lamps within. 

Mrs. Tailleur stepped back into the 
darkness by the shrubbery. “Look 
here,” she said, “I’m going in by my- 


self. You are going round another 
way. You have not seen me. You 
don’t know where I am. You don’t 


know anything about me.” 

“I know,” said Lucy, “you are com- 
ing in with me.” 

She drew farther back. “I’m not 
thinking of myself,” she said, “I’m 
thinking of you.” 

She was no longer like a child. Her 
voice had suddenly grown older. 

“Are you?” he said. “Then you'll 
do what I ask you.” He held her with 
his arm and drew her, resisting and 
unresisting, close to him. 

“Ah,” she cried, ‘“‘what are you go- 
ing to do with me?” 

“IT am going,” he said, “to take you 
to my sister.” 

And he went with her, up the steps 
and into the lighted vestibule, past the 
hall porter and the clerk in his bureau 
and the manager’s wife in hers, straight 
into the lounge, before the colonel and 
his wife, and he led her to Jane 
where she sat in her place beside the 
hearth. 

“It isn’t half such a bad night as it 
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looks,” said he in a clear voice. 











“Ts it, 


Mrs. Tailleur ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


Five minutes later Lucy was talk- 
ing to Colonel and Mrs. Hankin with 
genial unconcern. They never knew 
that he knew what they had been say- 
ing, or how their tongues had scourged 
Mrs. Tailleur out into the lash-of the 
rain. They never knew that the young 
man who conversed with them so amia- 
bly was longing to take the colonel by 
his pink throat and throttle him, nor 
that it was only a higher chivalry that 
held him from this disastrous deed. 
The colonel merely felt himself in the 
presence of an incomparable innocence ; 
but whether it was Lucy who was inno- 
cent or Mrs. Tailleur, or the two of 
them together, he really could not say. 

Upstairs, in Mrs. Tailleur’s bedroom, 
Jane Lucy was talking to Mrs. Tailleur. 
They were sitting by the hearth while 
Kitty, clothed in warm garments, shook 
out her drenched hair before the fire. 
She had just told Jane how Miss Keat- 
ing had left her, and she had become 
tearful again over the telling. 

“Need you mind so much? Is she 
worth it?” said Jane, very much as 
Robert had said. 

“T don’t mind her leaving. I can get 
over that. But you don’t know the aw- 
ful things she said.” 

“No, I don’t. But I dare say she 
didn’t mean half of them.” 

“Didn’t she, though! I'll show you.” 

Kitty got up and opened the door 
into the other room, It was as Miss 
Keating had left it. 

“Look here,” she said, “what she’s 
done.” 

Jane looked. “I’m not surprised. 
You did everything for her, so I sup- 
pose she expected you to pack and send 
her things after her.” 

“It isn’t that. Don’t you see? It’s 
— it’s the things I gave her. She flung 
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them back in my face. She wouldn’t 
take one of them. See, that’s the white 
frock she was wearing and the fur- 
lined coat—she’ll be so cold without it 
—and look, that’s the little chain I gave 
her on her birthday. She wouldn’t 
even keep the chain.” 

“Well—I dare say she would feel 
rather bad about it after she’s behaved 
in this way.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s because they were 
mine. Because I wore them.” Kitty 
began to sob. 

“No, no, dear Mrs. Tailleur——’ 








“Yes, yes. She—she thought they’d 
c-c-contaminate her.” 
Kitty’s sobs broke into the shrill 


laugh of hysteria. Jane led her to the 
couch and sat beside her. Kitty leaned 
forward, staring at the floor. Now and 
then she pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth, stifling. Suddenly she looked 
up into Jane’s face. “Would you mind 
wearing a frock I’d worn?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t.” 

Kitty’s handkerchief dropped on to 
her lap, a soaked ball, an insufficient 
dam. 

“Oh,” she cried, “the beast! 
little, little beast!” 

She looked again at Jane, but with 
a glance half cowed, half candid, like 
a child that has proved, indubitably, its 
predestined naughtiness. 

“T didn’t mean to use that word.” 

“T want to use it myself,” said Jane. 
“Tt’s not a bit too much.” 

“I didn’t mean it,” she added softly, 
reminiscently. “She was such a little 
thing.” 

“Much too little for you to care 
about.” 

“That’s why I cared. 


The 


I know it was. 


She was just like a little lonely child. 
And she clung to me—at first.” 
“She certainly seems to have clung.” 
“That’s why it’s so awful to think 
that she couldn’t bear it—couldn’t bear 
to live with me.” 
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“We wondered how you could bear 
to live with her.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes. Why did you have her?” 

“You see, I had to have some one. 
And she was nice.” 

“JT don’t think she was nice at all.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kitty solemnly, “you 
could see that.” 

“T suppose you mean she was a 

Kitty was not by any 
means certain that that was what she 
did mean. It was so difficult to find 
words for what she meant. 

“That,” said Jane, “is the least you 
can be.” 

“Anyhow, she was.” 

“Well—if you take a charitable view 
of her. Her people are probably nicer 
than she is. Perhaps that’s why she 
doesn’t live with them.” 

“Her father,” said Kitty, “is the vicar 
of Wenden. I suppose that’s all right.” 

“Probably. But we don’t care what 
people’s fathers are like, provided 
they’re nice themselves.” 

“Do you think I’m nice?” 

Jane laughed. “Yes, as it happens, 

do.” 

“Ah, you—you 

“We both do,” said Jane boldly. 

“You're the first nice woman I’ve 
known who hasn’t been horrid to me. 
And he——” Kitty had been playing 
with a button of her dressing-gown. 
Her fingers now began tearing pas- 
sionately, convulsively, at the button. 
“He is the first nice man who—who 
hasn’t been—what men are.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Jane 
calmly. She was holding Mrs. Tail- 
leur’s hand in hers and caressing it, 
soothing its pathetic violence. 

“I do! I do! That’s why I like you 
so.” 

“[’m glad you like us. 

“I'd give anything to know what you 
really think of me.” 

“May I say what I think?” 


3” 
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“Yes.” 

“I think you’re too good to be so un- 
happy.” 

“That’s a new view of me. Most 
people think I’m too unhappy to be very 
good.” 

“You are good. But if you’d been 
happier you’d have known that other 
people are what you call good, too.” 

“That’s what I said to Bunny. She 
was unhappy.” 

“Never mind her. If you’d been hap- 
pier you’d have known, for instance, 
that my brother isn’t an exception. 
There are a great many men like him. 
All the men I’ve known have been more 
or less like Robert.” 

“They would be, dear. 
you've known. * 
thing happened. 
pened to you.” 

“No. Nothing very 
pened to me. 
will.” 

“You never 
pen, did you?” 

“IT don’t know. Perhaps I’m inter- 
ested most in the things that happen to 
other people.” 

“You dear! If I’d been like you 

“IT wish,” said Jane, “you’d known 


- 


Robert sooner 


All the men 
But you see—some- 
Nothing ever hap- 


much has hap- 
Nothing very much ever 


wanted things to hap- 


Mrs. Tailleur’s lips parted, but no 
voice came through them. 

“Then,” said Jane, “whatever hap- 
pened would never have happened, 
probably.” 

“T wonder. 
happened ?” 

“T don’t know. 
know.” 

“What do you think? Tell me—tell 
me.” 

“T think 
handled.” 

“Yes. 


What—do you suppose 


I’ve no business to 


you’ve been very badly 


You may think so.” 


“When you were young—too young 
to understand it.” 
“Ah, I was never too young to under- 
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stand. That’s the difference between 
you and me.” 

“That makes it all the worse, then.” 

“All—the—worse. So that’s what 
you think? How does it make you feel 
to me?” 

“Tt makes me feel that I want to take 
you away and warm you—to wrap you 
round, so that nothing could ever touch 
you and hurt you any more.” 

“That’s how it makes you feel?” 

“That’s how it makes us both feel.” 

“He takes it that way, too?” 

“Of course he does. Any nice man 
would.” 

“Tf J were nice— 

“You are nice.” 

“You don’t know, my child, you don’t 
know.” 

“Do you 
know ?” 

Mrs. Tailleur rose 
turned away. 

“T was nice once,” she said, “and at 
times I can be now.” 


supvose Robert doesn’t 


suddenly and 


CHAPTER XI 


Colonel Hankin was mistaken. Mrs. 
Tailleur’s room was not wanted the 
next day. The point had been fiercely 
disputed in those obscure quarters of 
the hotel inhabited by the manage- 
ment. The manager’s wife was for 
turning Mrs. Tailleur out on the bare 
suspicion of her impropriety. The idea 
in the head of the manager’s wife was 
that there should be no suspicion as to 
the reputation of the Cliff Hotel. 

The manager, on his side, contended 
that the Cliff Hotel must not acquire a 
reputation for suspicion; that any lady 
whom Miss Lucy had made visibly her 
friend was herself in the position so 
desirable for the Cliff Hotel; that, in 
any case, unless Mrs. Tailleur’s con- 
duct became such as to justify an ex- 
treme step, the scandal of the ejection 
would be more damaging to the Cliff 
Hotel than her present transparently 


innocent and peaceful occupation of the 
best room in it. He wished to know 
how a scandal was to be avoided when 
the place was swarming with old 
women? 

And after all what had they got 
against Mrs. Tailleur except that she 
was better looking by a long chalk, and 
better turned out, than any of ’em? Of 
course, he couldn’t undertake to say— 
offhand—whether she was or wasn’t 
any better than she should be. But, in 
the absence of complaints, he didn’t con- 
sider the question a profitable one for 
a manager to go into in the slack sea- 
son. 

All the manager’s intelligence was 
concentrated in the small commercial 
eye which winked, absurdly, in the soli- 
tude of his solemn and enormous face. 
You must take people as you found 
them, said he, and for his part he had 
always found Mrs. Tailleur 

But how the manager had found 
Mrs. Tailleur was never known to his 
wife, for at this point she walked out 
of the private sitting room and shut 
herself into her bureau. Her opinion, 
more private even than that sitting 
room, consecrated to intimate dispute, 
was that where women were concerned 
the manager was a perfect fool. 

The window of the bureau looked 
out on to the vestibule and the big 
staircase. And full in sight of the win- 
dow Mrs. Tailleur was sitting on a 
seat set under the stair. She had her 
hat on and carried a sunshade in her 
hand, for the day was fine and warm. 
She was waiting for somebody. And 
as she waited she amused herself by 
smiling at the little four-year-old son of 
the management who played in the ves- 
tibule, it being the slack season. He 
was running up and down the flagged 
floor, dragging a little cart after him. 
And as he ran he never took his eyes 
off the pretty lady. They said, every 
time, with the charming vanity of child- 
hood: “Look at me!” And Kitty 
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looked at him every time, and ‘made, 
every time, the right sort of smile that 
says to a little boy: “I see you.” 

Just then nobody was there to_see 
Kitty but the manager’s wife who stood 
at the window of the bureau and saw 
it all. And as the little boy was not 
looking in the least where he was going 
his feet were presently snared in the 
rug where the pretty lady sat, and he 
would have tumbled on his little nose if 
Kitty had not caught him. 

He was going to cry, but Kitty 
stopped him just in time by lifting him 
on to her lap and giving him her watch 
to look at. A marvelous watch that was 
gold and blue and bordered with a ring 
of little sparkling stones. 

At that moment Robert Lucy came 
down the stairs. He came very quietly 
and leaned over the banister behind 
Kitty’s back and watched her, while he 
listened shamelessly to the conversa- 
tion. The pretty lady looked prettier 
than ever. 


“My daddy gave my mummy her 
watch on her birthday,” said the little 


boy. “Who gave you your watch?” 

“It wasn’t your daddy, dear.”’ 

“Of course it wasn’t my daddy.” 

“Of course not.” 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Mrs. Tailleur.” 

“Mrs. Ty-loor. My name is Stanley. 
That gentleman’s name is Mr. Lucy. I 
like him.” 

Lucy came down and seated himself 
beside her. She made him a sign with 
her mouth, as much as to say she was 
under a charm and he wasn’t to 
break it. 

“Do you like him, Mrs. Tyloor?” 

“Well—what do you think?” 

“T think you like him very much.” 

Mrs. Tailleur laughed softly. 

“What makes you laugh?” 

“You. You're so funny.” 

“Yowre funny. Your eyelashes curl 
up when you laugh, and your eyes curl, 
too. And your mouth!” He crowed 
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with the joy of it. 
mouth !” 

The mouth hid itself in the child’s 
soft neck among his hair. The woman 
in the bureau saw that, and her face be- 
came curiously contracted. 

“IT remember the day you came. 
daddy said you was very pretty.” 
“And what did your mummy say ?” 

Kitty had caught sight of the fierce 
face in the window and a little daring 
devil had entered into her. 

“Mummy said she couldn’t tell if she 
wasn’t allowed to look.” 

“And why,” said Lucy, “wasn’t she 
allowed to look?” 

“Daddy said she wasn’t to.” 

“Of course he did,” said Lucy. 
very rude to look at people.” 

“Daddy looked. I saw him.” 

The door of the bureau opened and 
the manager’s wife came out. She had 
a slight flush on her face and her 
mouth was tighter than ever. 

Mrs. Tailleur saw her coming and 
slipped the child from her lap. The 
manager’s wife put out her hand to 
take him, but he turned from her and 
clung to the pretty lady. 

The woman seized him by the arm 
and tore him from her and dragged 
him toward the apartments of the man- 
agement. The child screamed as he 
went. 

“Women like 
“shouldn’t be 
dren.” 

Mrs. Tailleur turned to him, though 
she had not heard him. 

“What have I done? What 
could I do the little thing ?” 

“What have you done?” It was hard 
for him to follow the workings of her 
mind. “You don’t mean to say you 
minded that?” 

“Yes, I minded. I minded awfully.” 

“That dreadful woman?” 

“Do you think she really was dread- 
ful?” 

“Quite terrible.” 


“Such a funny 
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“I don’t know. I suppose,” she said, 
“they’re all like that. Yet they can’t 
all be dreadful.” 

Lucy laughed. 
point. 
are.” 

“The women who are—the 
who’ve got children.” 

She stooped down and picked up 
something from the floor. It was the 
little man out of the cart that the child 
had been playing with, that lay there, 
smashed, at her feet. The manager’s 
wife had stepped on it. Kitty set the 
little man upon the seat and smiled 
at him sadly. And Lucy smiled at her 
out of a great and sudden tenderness. 

He thought he saw it now. 

“T think,” said he, “you must allow 
for a little materr.al jealousy.” 

“Jealousy? I can understand jeal- 
ousy.” 

“So can I,” said Lucy. 

“And you think that was—jealousy ?” 

“Well, you know, that little boy was 
making barefaced love to you.” 

She laughed. “I suppose,” she said, 
“you would feel like that about it.” 

She got up and they went out, past 
the hotel front and down the lawn, in 
sight of the veranda, where at this hour 
everybody was there to see them. Lucy 
meant everybody to see. He had chosen 
that place, and that hour, also, which 
wore, appropriately, the innocence of 
morning. He knew her pitiful belief 
hat he was defying public opinion in 
being seen with her; but from her ulti- 
mate consent, from her continuous trust 
in him, and from the heartrending way 
she clung to him, he gathered that she 
knew him, she knew that defiance, from 
him, would be a vindication of her. 

He did not yet know how dear she 
had become to him. Only, as he looked 
at her moving close beside him, so 
beautiful and so defenseless, he thanked 
God that he had kept his manhood 
clean, so that nothing that he did for 
her could hurt her. 


He couldn’t see her 
“I don’t understand who ‘they’ 


women 
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And so, holding himself very upright, 
and with his head in the air, he went 
slowly past the veranda and the Han- 
kins, and, turning to Mrs. Tailleur, gave 
them the full spectacle of his gladness 
and his pride in her. 

“How good you are to me,” she said. 
“T know why you did that.” 

“Do you?” 

He smiled, guarding his secret, hold- 
ing it back a little while longer. 

“Where are we going to?” 

“Anywhere you choose to take me.” 

He took her through the gate that 
led them to the freedom of the cliff. 

“Do you see that?” He pointed to 
the path which was now baked hard 
and white by the sun. 

“What is it?” 

“Your little footprints, and my great 
hoofmarks beside them. I believe no- 
body comes this way but you and me.” 

“You see, it leads nowhere,” said she. 

“Doesn’t it?’ said he. 

The little room in the cliffside was 
whiter than ever, burning white, it 
was, where the sun faced it. But the 
east side of it was in shadow, and they 
sat there, under the great forehead of 
the cliff. 

They were both silent. Lucy was 
thinking of how he had found her 
there, and of the fear and trouble of 
last night. He vowed that if he could 
help it there should be no more fear and 
no more trouble for her. In their si- 
lence, voices, thin and sweet with dis- 
tance, came to them from below, where 
children played on the beach among the 
rocks that, washed by water springs 
from the cliff’s forehead to its foot, lay 
heaped where they had fallen. She 
listened and laughed. 

She was happy now. He watched her 
as she stretched her adorable feet to 
the sun. -A little wind came from the 
sea and played with her, taking from 
her a slight scent of violets for its 
salt. Every nerve in his body was aware 
of her nearness. 
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Only last night he had seen her 
crouching just there, in the darkness, 
convulsed, her face wet with rain and 
tears. It was good that the place they 
had chosen should be changed and 
cleansed for them by sunlight and wind 
from the sea and the sweet voices of 
children. 

She did not break the silence. She 
only looked at him once with eyes 
whose pupils, black and dilated, nar- 
rowed the blue ring of the iris. 

Then he spoke. “I was going to say 
something to you last night, but I 
didn’t. There was something I wanted 
to know first, something I wasn’t quite 
sure about.” 

She turned her face from him. The 
light struck it, and it quivered and grew 
white. 

“Well, do you know now?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I know now.” 

But her lips scarcely moved as she 
answered him. “Of course you know.” 

She faced him with her sad white 


courage. 
“Everybody knows. I’d rather you 
knew. I—I meant you to.” 


“Oh, please,”’ he protested. 
der if I may say what it is?” 

“It’s something about me?” 

“Yes. It’s something about you, if I 
may say it.” 

“You may say anything you please. 
You know that.” 

“Well, I wanted very much to know 
whether—whether you were fond of 
children.” 

“Oh!” She drew a long breath, as 
if released from torture. Then she 
laughed, the indescribable half-sobbing 
laugh of a child tormented and sud- 
denly set free. 

“Whether I were fond of children? 
Do you honestly mean it? Was that 
what you weren’t sure of?” 

“Well, of course, in a way I knew; 
but I couldn’t tell, you know, till I’d 
seen you with one.” 

“Well, and so you can tell now?” 


“I won- 
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“Yes. I can tell now.” 

“And if I am fond of children, what 
difference does it make?” 

“It makes all the difference. You 
see, I’ve got two little girls.” 

“Two little girls.” She repeated it 
after him, smiling, as if she played with 
the vision of them. 

“You see—they’ve no mother. My 
wife i 

“I know,” she said softly. 

“How did you know?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

“My wife died five years ago when 
my youngest little girl was born.” 

“And I thought,” she said, “you were 
so young.” 

“I’m thirty-five.” 

“Still I was right. 
Very young.” 

“Oh, well, don’t you know, they say 
a woman’s as young as she looks, and 
a man’s as young as he feels. I feel 
all right.” 

“You dear!” Her mouth and eyes 
said it without a sound. “Are you quite 
sure that’s all you want to know?” 

“T had to know it.” 

“It was so important?” 

“Yes. Because of them.” 

“And now you know all about me?” 

“Yes. Now I know all about you.” 

“Don’t you want to know something 
about—about Mr. Tailleur ?” 

Lucy’s face hardened. “No, I don’t 
think I want to know anything about 
him.” 

He had made up his mind that Mr. 
Tailleur had been a brute to her. 

“He is dead.” 

“Well, yes. I supposed he would 
be.” 

“He died four years ago. I was 
married very young.” 

“I supposed that, too.” 

“You don’t feel that he’s important ?” 

“Not in the very least.” 

She laughed. 

“When I said that I knew all about 
you I only meant that I knew—I’d the 
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sense to see—what you were. You 
mustn’t think that I take anything for 
granted.” 

“Ah, Mr. Lucy, dear, I’m afraid 
you’re taking everything for granted.” 

“On my soul, I’m not. I’m not that 
sort. There’s one thing about you I 
don’t know yet, and I’m afraid to ask, 
and it’s the only thing I really want to 
know. It’s the only thing that mat- 
ters.” 

‘Then ask me, ask me straight, what- 
ever it is, and let’s get it over. Can't 
you trust me to tell you the truth?” 

“T trust you—to tell me the truth. I 
want to know where I am—where we 
are.” 

“Is it for me to say?” 

“It’s for you to say whether you think 
you can ever care for me.” 

“Can't you see that I care for you?” 

“No, I’d give anything to see.” 

“Ah, it’s so like you not to. And I 
thought I’d shown you—everything.” 

“You haven’t shown me yet whether 
you care enough to—to * 

He checked himself, while his love 
for her drew its first breath as if it had 
been born but that instant, in an agony 
of desire and fear. 

“To do what?” 
won't you tell me?” 

“T’m afraid,” he said simply. 

“Afraid of me? Why should you 
be ?” 

“Because, if you really cared for me, 
I think you’d know what I want.” 

“Tt’s because I care so much that I 
don’t know. Unless you tell me.” 

She put her small fingers lightly on 
the sleeve of his coat; they slid till 
they found his hands that hung 
clenched before him. 

At her touch he trembled. 

“Don’t you know,” she said, “that 
there’s nothing I wouldn't do for you? 
Tell me what you want me to do.” 

He spoke so low that she strained to 
hear him. 

“To marry me—to be my wife.” 


she said. 


“Why 
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Her hand still lay on his, but she 
herself seemed to draw back and pause. 
“Your wife?” she said at last. “My 
dear, you’ve only known me ten days.” 

“Tt makes no difference.” 

He took her hand in his and kissed it, 
bowing his head. 

She twisted herself away from him, 
and drew back her face from his. They 
rose. 

“Ah,” she said, “you’re cold. You 
don’t know how. Let me look at you. 
It’s not me you want. You want a 
mother for your children.” 

“Not I. I want you—you—for my- 
self.” 

She moved toward him with a low 
cry, and he took her in his arms and 
stood still by her without a word. And 
to his joy, she whom he held—gently, 
lest he should hurt her—laid her face 
to his face, and held him with a grip 
tighter than his own, as if she feared 
that he would loose himself and leave 
her. Her eyes closed as he kissed her 
forehead, and opened as her mouth 
found his. 

Then she drew herself slowly from 
him. 

“You love me, then?” she said. 

“Yes, Kitty, I love you.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The awkward thing was telling Jane 
about it. Jane had been his dead wife’s 
friend before he married her, and she 
had known her better then than she 
knew Kitty. Yet he remembered, 
acutely, how he had gone to her eight 
years ago, and told her that he was go- 
ing to marry Amy and how she had 
kissed him and said nothing, and how, 
when he asked her if she had any ob- 
jection, she had said: “No, none. But 
isn’t it a little sudden?” 

He wondered how Jane would look 
when he told her he was going to marry 
Kitty. That was bound to strike her 
as very sudden indeed. 
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It was wonderful to him that this 
thing should have happened to him. He 
was aware that it was a new thing. 
Nothing in his previous experience had 
prepared him for it. He had been 
very young eight years ago, and a 
gayer, lighter-hearted chivalry had 
gone to his courtship of poor Amy. 
Poor Amy, though he would not own 
it, had been a rather ineffectual woman, 
with a prodigious opinion of her small 
self and a fretting passion for dominion. 
She had had a crowd of friends and 
relations whom she had allowed to 
come between them. Poor Amy had 
never understood him. There were 
heights and depths in him to which she 
had made no appeal. 

But Kitty—she had brought some- 
thing out of him that had been hidden 
and unknown to him before. Some- 


thing that answered to the fear with 
which she had drawn back from him 
and to the tremendous and tragic pas- 
sion with which she had given herself 


to him at the last. Poor little Amy had 
never held him so. She had never loved 
him like that in all her poor little life. 
And so his very tenderness for Kitty 
had terror in it, lest he should fail her, 
lest he should in any way justify her 
prescience of disaster. 

Somebody was coming along the 
cliff-path, somebody with a telegram 
for Mrs. Tailleur. She rose, moving 
away from Lucy as she opened it. 

“There is no answer,” she said. And 
she came to him again and sat beside 
him, very still, with her hands spread 
over the telegram that lay open in her 
lap. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

She shook her head. He took the 
hand that she held out to him by way 
of reassurance and possession. 

“Then why do you look like that?” 

She smiled. 

“Kitty—that 
smile.” 


was an unconvincing 
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“Was it? I’m sorry to say there’s a 
tiresome man coming to see me.” 

“Say you can’t see him. Send him 
a wire.” 

“I must. He’s coming on business. 
I don’t want to see him.” 

“Can’t I see him for you if you feel 
like that?” 

“No, dear. He must see me.” 

“When is he due?” 

“At seven thirty.” 

“Oh—only in the evening. How long 
do you think he’ll stay?” 

Kitty hardened her face. “Not a 
minute longer than I can help.” 

“An hour? Two hours?” 

“T shall have to give him dinner. 
He’s—he’s that sort of man.” 

“Two hours, probably. I think I'll 
take Janey for a stroll while he’s here. 
You see, I’ve got to tell her, and I shall 
tell her then.” 

She put her hands on his shoulders. 
“And what will—Janey—say ?” 

“She'll say she’s glad I’m going to 
be happy.” 

He became thoughtful. 
are the children,” he said. 
to tell them, too.” 

She was silent. She did not ask him 
as he had half expected: “What will 
they say?” 

“T think,” he said, “I’d better send 
for them and let them stay here a bit. 
Could you stand another week of 
Southbourne? You said you hated it.” 

“Yes. I hated it. I shouldn’t have 
stayed if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Do you mind staying a little longer 
now ?” 

“T don’t mind 
where you are.” 

“Well—just a little longer.” 

She saw the workings of his mind. 
The people here had been saying awful 
things about her. If he took her away 
they would continue to say them. He 
couldn’t stop them. He couldn’t, for 
instance, go up to Colonel Hankin be- 
fore leaving, and tell him he lied, and 
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that Mrs. Tailleur, though appearances 
might be against her, was as innocent 
a lady as Mrs. Hankin. He couldn't 
even announce his engagement to her 
by way of accounting for their simul- 
taneous departure. They were not ac- 
countable to these people. But, if they 
stayed on as if nothing had happened, 
he could demonstrate to everybody’s 
satisfaction that he had no other inten- 
tion with regard to Mrs. Tailleur than 
to make her his wife and a mother 
to his children. That was why he was 
sending for them. Evidently the idea 
he had—poor lamb—was that he could 
shelter her innocence with theirs. 

And so she told him that she adored 
Southbourne now, and didn’t care how 
long they stopped there. 

Lucy’s idea had really gone more or 
less on those lines, though they re- 
mained rather more obscure to him than 
they were to Kitty. 

His scheme was so 


far successful 


that there were people in the Cliff 


Hotel who knew about his engagement 
before Jane did. 

It was clear to the management, at 
any rate, that some consecrating seal 
had been set to the very interesting re- 
lations of Mrs. Tailleur and Mr. Lucy. 
The manager was more inclined than 
ever to take a favorable view of Mrs. 
Tailleur. To begin with, Mrs. Tailleur 
had ordered a private sitting room. 
Then Mr. Lucy presented himself at 
the bureau with Mrs. Tailleur and in- 
quired whether he could have a room 
for his two little girls and their nurse. 
The manager’s wife dubious. 
The best rooms, she said, were taken. 
And, Mrs. Tailleur said, looking at Mr. 
Lucy: “How about poor Bunny’s room? 
The one leading out of mine?” 

A fine flush appeared on Mr. Lucy’s 
face as he said that he would have that 
room. 

He then announced that he would 
wire for the little girls to come at once, 
and that they would arrive at four 


looked 
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o'clock to-morrow. It was further ar- 
ranged that they were to have their 
meals in Mrs. Tailleur’s private sitting 
room. And please, there was to be lots 
of jam for tea, Mrs. Tailleur said. The- 
manager’s wife looked humble before 
her lord as she booked that order. 

That was at twelve o’clock of 
tenth day. 

Seven hours later Mrs. Tailleur was 
alone in her private sitting room, pre- 
paring with some agitation for the ap- 
pointment that she had. 


the 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Her tense, flushed mind recorded au- 
tomatically, and with acute vividness, 
every detail of the room: the pattern 
of the gray French wall paper with the 
watered stripes, and of the hot velvet 
upholstery, buff on a crimson ground; 
the architecture of the stained walnut 
sideboard and overmantel, with their 
ridiculous pediments and little shelves 
and beveled mirrors; the tapestry cur- 
tains; the palms in shining turquoise- 
blue pots, and the engraved picture of 
Grace Darling over the sideboard. 

It was absolutely necessary that she 
should have this place to see him in, 
without Robert seeing him. Beyond 
that immediate purpose she discerned 
its use as a playroom for Robert’s chil- 
dren. 

To-morrow, at four o'clock, she 
would be waiting there—for them. 
They had settled that, she and Robert. 
She was to have everything ready, and 
the table laid for tea. To-morrow they 
would all be sitting there, round the 
table. To-morrow she would see Rob- 
ert’s children and hold them in her 
arms. 

Her heart gave a sudden leap, as if 
something had quickened in it. Her 
brain glowed. Her pulses throbbed 
with the race of the glad blood in her 
veins. Her whole being moved, trem- 
bling and yearning, toward an incredi- 
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ble joy. Till that moment she had 
hardly realized Robert’s children. A 
strange unquietness, not yet recognized 
as fear, had kept her from asking him 
many questions about them. Even now, 
their forms were like the forms of 
children seen in the twilight of dreams, 
the dreams of women who have never 
had children; forms that hover and 
torture and pursue; that hide their 
faces, half seen; that will not come to 
the call, nor be held by the hand, nor 
gathered to the heart. 

That she’d really see them, and hear 
their voices, and hold them in her arms 
to-morrow, seemed to her a thing im- 
possible, beyond credibility or dream. 
Then she said to herself that it all de- 
pended on what happened between to- 
morrow and to-day. 

It was not long past seven and she 
had still a good twenty minutes before 
her. She spent it in pacing up and 


down the room, and looking at the 
clock every time she turned and con- 


fronted it. At the half hour she ar- 
ranged herse]f on the sofa with a book, 
in an attitude of carelessness as to the 
event. As a material appearance the 
attitude was perfect. 

She rose as the servant announced 
“Mr. Wilfrid Marston.” She stood as 
she had risen, waiting for her visitor to 
advance. Her eyes were fixed on her 
book which she laid down, deliberately 
marking the page, and yet she was 
aware of his little pause at the door as 
it closed behind him and of his little 
smile that took her in. She had no 
need: to look at him. 

He was a man of middle size, who 
held himself so well that he appeared 
taller and slenderer than he was. You 
saw that he had been fair and florid 
and ‘slender enough in his youth, and 
that all his good points had worn 
somewhat to hardness. His face was 
hard and of a fast hardening reddish 
sallow color, showing a light network 
of veins about the cheek bones. Hard, 
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wiry wrinkles were about the outer cor- # 
ners of his eyes. He kept his small, 
reddish gold mustache close-clipped, so 
that it made his mouth look extraordi- 
narily straight and hard. People who 
didn’t know him were apt to mistake 
him for a soldier. He was in the War 
Office, rather high up. He had sev- 
etal manners, his official manner to 
persons calling at the War Office; his 
social manner, inimitably devout to 
women whom he respected; and his 
natural manner, known only in its per- 
fection to women whom he did not re- 
spect. And under both of these, he 
conveyed a curious and disagreeable 
impression of stern sensuality, as if the 
animal in him had worn to hardness, 
too. 

“Kitty, my dear girl!” His voice, un- 
like the rest of him, could be thick 
and soft and fluid. He put his arm 
round her, and she offered him her 
mouth, curled forward, obedient but 
unsmiling. Her hand, surrendered to 
his, lay limp in the hard clasp of it. He 
raised it as if weighing the powerless, 
subservient thing. 

“Kitty,” he said, “you're still getting 
thin. My last orders were, if you re- 
member, that you were to put on an- 
other stone before I saw you again.” 

He bared her wrist, pressing it 
slightly to show how its round curves 
were sunken. “Do you call that put- 
ting on another, stone?” 

She drew back her arm. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self?” he said. 

“Nothing. There hasn’t been any- 
thing to do. It’s not very aniusing be- 
ing left all by yourself for weeks and 
weeks, you know.” 

“All by yourself ?” 

“Yes. Bunny doesn’t count.” 

“No, she certainly doesn’t. Poor 
Kitten, you must have been very badly 
bored.” 

He looked round the room. 

“Do they do you well at this place?” 
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“It isn’t very comfortable. I think 
you'd be better off at the Metropole.” 

“What possessed you to stay at the 
place if you’re not comfortable?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t expect you 
for another week.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“I mean it did well enough 
Bunny and me.” 

“Where is that woman?” 

“She’s gone. She left yesterday.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, you know, Wilfrid, Bunny 
was very respectable.” 

He laughed. “It’s just as well she 
went, then, before I came, isn’t it? I 
say, what have you done to your eyes? 
They used to be black, now they’re blue. 
Bright blue.” 

There was a Jovk in them he did not 
understand. 

“I think,” she said, “you would be 
much more comfortable at the Metro- 
pole.” 

“Oh, no. 
night.” 

She veiled her eyes. 

“We can move on if I can’t stand it. 
When are we going to dine?” 

“At eight. It’s twenty to, now. 
You'd like it up here, wouldn’t you?” 

“Rather. I say, where’s my room?” 

She flushed and turned from him 
with an unaccountable emotion. 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you order one for me?” 

“No. I don’t think I did.” 

“I suppose I can get one, can’t I?” 

“I suppose so. But don’t you think 
you’d better go over to the Metropole? 
You see, this is—a very small hotel.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“I don’t care how small it is.” 

He summoned a waiter and inquired 
irascibly for his room. 

Kitty was relieved when the room 
was got for him, because he went to it 
instantly and that gave her time. She 
said to herself that it would be all right 
if she could be alone for a minute or 
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two and could think. She thought con- 
tinuously through the act of dressing, 
and in the moment of waiting till he 
appeared again. He would be hungry, 
and his first thought would be for his 
dinner. 

It was. But his second thought was 
for Kitty, who refused to eat. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got a headache.” 

Again he looked sharply at her. “A 
headache, have you? It'll be better if 
you eat something.” 

But Kitty shook her head. 

“What’s the good of my sending you 
to Matlock and those places if you come 
back in this state? You know, if you 
once get really thin, Kitty, you’re done 
for.” 

“Am I?” Her mouth trembled, not 
grossly, but with a small, fine quiver of 
the upper lip. The man had trained her 
well. She knew better than to cry be- 
fore him. 

The slender sign of emotion touched 
him, since it was not disfiguring. “How 
long have you been starving yourself?” 
he asked more gently. 

“T’ve not been starving myself. 
got a headache.” 

He poured out some wine for her. 

“You must either eat or drink.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“I—I can’t. I feel sick.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 
mention it ?” 

“I wouldn’t if you hadn’t teased me 
so.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

She began playing with some salted 
almonds. 

“My dear girl, I wouldn’t eat those 
things if I were you.” 

“I’m not eating them.” She pushed 
the dish from her. “I’m afraid,” said 
she, “it isn’t a very nice dinner.” 

He was looking at the entrée with in- 
terest and a slight suspicion. 

“What is this?” 
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“Need you 








“Curried chicken.” 

“Oh!” He helped himself fastidious- 
ly to curried chicken, tasted it with 
delicate deliberation and left it on his 
plate. 

“You are wise,” said he. “There is 
a certain crude, unsatisfying simplicity 
about this repast.” 

“Didn't I tell you?” 

“You did.” 

“You see now why I said you'd bet- 
ter go to the Metropole.” 

“IT do, indeed.” 

An admirable joint of mutton, 
cheese, coffee and a liqueur effaced the 
painful impression made by the entrée. 
By nine o’clock Marston declared him- 
self inured to the hardships of the Cliff 
Hotel. 

“How long can you stay?” she asked. 
The question had been burning in her 
for two hours. 

“Well, over the week-end, I think.” 

Her heart, that had fluttered like a 
bird, sank, as a bird sinks in terror 
with wings tight shut. 

“Have you got to go to town to-mor- 
row?” 

“IT have, worse luck! 
trains go from this 
place ?” 

“About every two hours. 
of train do you want? 

“Rather. 
twelve.” 

“Will the nine fifteen do?” 

“Yes. That’s all right.” 

The wings of her heart loosened. It 
rose light as if air, not blood, flowed 
from its chambers. 

The Lucys were never by any chance 
down before nine. Robert would not 
meet him. 

He sat down in the chair opposite 
her with his eyes fixed on her as she 
leaned back in the corner of the sofa. 
He settled himself in comfort, cross- 
ing his legs and thrusting out one foot, 
defined under a delicate silk sock, in 
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an attitude that was almost contemptu- 
ous of Kitty’s presence. 

Kitty’s face was innocent of any per- 
ception of these shades. He drew the 
long breath of ease and smiled at her 
again, a smile that intimated how thor- 
oughly he approved of her personal 
appearance. 

“Ye-es,” he said. “You’re different, 
but I think you’re almost as pretty as 
you were.” 

“Am I?” said she. 
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“What did you 
e f 
“I didn’t expect anything. I never 
do. It’s my scheme for avoiding dis- 
appointment. Is your head better?” 
“No. It’s aching abominably.” 
“Sorry. But it’s rather hard lines 
for me, isn’t it? I wish you could have 
chosen some other time to be ill in.” 
“What does it matter whether I’m ill 
or not if I’m not pretty?” 
He smiled again. ‘I don’t mean, 
child, that you’re ever not pretty.” 
“Thank you. I know exactly how 
pretty I am.” 
“Do you? 
you are now?’ 
“Not half as pretty as Dora Nichol- 
son. You know exactly how pretty she 
is 
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“I do. And I know exactly how 
pretty she'll be in five years’ time. 
That’s the worst of those thin women 
with little, delicate pink faces. You 
know the precise minute when a girl 
like Dora’ll go off. You know the 
pinkness will begin to run when she’s 
once past thirty. You can see the 
crow’s-feet coming and you know ex- 
actly how far they’ll have got by the 
time she’s thirty-five. You know that 
when she’s forty there'll be two little 
lines like thumb-nail marks beside her 
ears, just here, and you know that 
when she’s forty-five the dear little 
lobes will begin to shrivel up and that 
when she’s fifty the corners of her 
mouth will collapse.” 

“And then?” 
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“Then, if you’re a wise man_you don’t 
know any more.” 

“Poor little Dora! 
Wilfrid.” 

“I’m not a brute. I was going to say 
that the best of you, dear, is that I 
don’t know how you'll look at fifty. I 
don’t know how you'll look to-morrow 
—to-night. You’re never the same for 
ten minutes together. When you get 
one of those abominable headaches you 
look perhaps as old as you are. You're 
twenty-seven, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I dare say you'll look twenty- 
seven when you're jifty. There’s 
something awfully nice about that sort 
of prettiness. It leaves things delight- 
fully vague. I can’t see you fifty.” 

“Perhaps I nev«r shall be.” 

“Perhaps not. That’s just it. You 
leave it open to me to think so, I 
don’t seriously contemplate your ever 
being forty. In fact, your being thirty 
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is one of those melancholy and disas- 


trous events that need not actually oc- 
cur. It’s very tactful of you, Kitty.” 

“All the same I’m not as pretty as 
Dora Nicholson.” 

“Dora Nicholson!” 

“You can’t say she isn’t awfully 
pretty.” 

“IT don’t say it.” His voice rose to an 
excited falsetto. “She is awfully pretty 
—extravagantly, preposterously pretty. 
And she’ll have to pay for it.” 

“Oh—we all have to pay for it.” 

“Sooner or later.”’ 

“Poor Dora!” 

“Poor Dora! Perhaps we have been 
rather brutal to her. She’s good for 
another five years.” 

“Only five years? 
do then?” 

“Oh, she’ll be all right. She'll rouge 
a bit, and powder a bit, and dress like 
anything. You needn’t be unhappy 
about Dora. I can tell you Dora isn’t 

oing to be unhappy about you. Un- 

appiness would be extremely unbe- 
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coming to her, and she knows it. It 
isn’t particularly becoming to any 
woman. You would be less damaged 
by it than most perhaps.” 

“You've never seen me unhappy.” 

“I hope to God I never shall.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, Wilfrid, you 
never will. 

“I wish,” she said presently, “I wish 
you liked Dora Nicholson.” 

“T do like her.” , 

“I wish you liked her as much as 
me.” 

“That’s very noble of you, Kitty. 
But, may I ask, why?” 

“Because it would make things sim- 
pler.” 

“Simpler? I should have said my- 
self that that was just where compli- 
cations might occur. Supposing I 
liked Dora better than you, what then?” 

“Oh, that would make it simpler 
still.” 

“It would certainly be simpler than 
the other situation you suggest.” 

“It would for both of us.” 

“But why this sudden yearning for 
simplicity? And why Dora Nichol- 
son ?” 

“There isn’t any why. Anybody else 
would do, provided you liked her bet- 
ter than me. It’s only a question of 
time, you know. You're bound to tire 
of me, sooner or later.” 

“Later, Kitty, later. Barring jeal- 
ousy. If you’re going in for that I may 
as well tell you at once that I shall tire 
of it very soon.” 

“You think that’s what’s the matter 
with me?” 

“Well, something’s the matter with 
you. I suppose it’s that. I should drop 
it, Kitty. It really isn’t worth while. 
It only makes you thin, and—and I 
can’t be bored with it, d’you see?” 

“T don’t want—to be bored—with it 

~either.” She spoke very slowly. “If 
you wanted to leave me for Dora Nich- 
olson I should be a fool to try and keep 
you, shouldn’t I?” 








“Well—you’re not a fool.” 
“You're not a fool, either, Wilfrid.” 
“If I am I take some pains to con- 

ceal it.” 

“If a woman wanted to leave you for 
another man would you try and keep 
her?” 

He looked at her attentively. “It de- 
pends on the woman, and on some other 
things besides. For instance, if I were 
married to her I might make a consid- 
erable effort, not to keep her, but—to 
keep up appearances.” 

“And if—you were not married to 
her ?” 

“There again it would depend on the 
woman. I might take it that she’d left 
me already.” 

“Yes, but if you knew she wasn’t 
that sort—if you knew she’d always 
been straight with you?” 

“Well, then perhaps I might take the 
trouble to find out whether there really 
was another man. Or I might have rea- 
son to suppose she was only trying it 
on. In which case I should say to her: 
‘My dear Kitty, you’re a very clever 
woman and it’s a brilliant idea you've 
got. But it’s been tried before and it 
won’t work. You can’t draw me that 
way.’ ” 

“But, Wilfrid—if there was another 
man ?” 

“Well, it’s possible that I might not 
consider it worth while to dispute his 
claim. That would depend altogether 
on the woman.” 

“If you cared for her?” 

“If I cared enough for her I might 
be able to convince her that it would at 
any rate be prudent, from a worldly 
point of view, to stick to me. But that 
would depend, wouldn’t it, on the 
amount of the other fellow’s income?” 

“And if all that didn’t matter in the 
very least to her, if she didn’t care a 
tap about anybody’s income, if she 
cared for the other fellow more than 
she’d ever cared for you, if she didn’t 
care for your caring, if she cared for 
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nothing except Ais caring, and nothing 
you could do could move her—what 
would you do then?” 

He paused to light another cigarette 
before he answered her. “I should 
probably tell her, first of all, that for 
all I cared she might go to the devil, 
I mean to the other fellow, and stay 
there as long as he wanted her.” 

“Well,” she said placably. 

“That’s what I should say first, 
Afterward, when we were both a little 
calmer—if I cared for her, Kitty—I 
should ask her to think a moment be- 
fore she did anything rash, to be quite 
sure that she would really be happier 
with the other fellow. And I should 
point out to her very clearly that, in 
any case, if she once went it would nof 
be open to her to come back.” 

“But you wouldn’t try and keep her ?” 

“I couldn’t keep her, my dear child, 
by trying.” 

“No—you couldn’t keep her. Not for 
yourself. But, if you could keep her 
from the other man, would you?” 

“IT dare say I should do my best.” 

“Would you do your worst? No, 
Wilfrid, you’ve been very good to me— 
I don’t believe you’d do your worst.” 

“What do you mean?” he said 
sharply. 

“You wouldn’t tell him that she was, 
what she had been—if he didn’t know 
it? Would you?” 

He was silent. 

“Would you?” she cried. 

“No, Kitty, I wouldn’t do that. 
not a cad.” 

He pondered. 

“But, my dear girl, do you suppose 
for a moment that he doesn’t know?” 

“He doesn’t know a thing.” 

“Then what in heaven’s name are you 
talking about ?” 

“I’m trying to tell you. 
you think. 
ried.” 

Marston took his cigarette out of his 
mouth and stared at it. There was no 
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expression in his face beyond that con- 
centrated, attentive stare. 

“Good Lord,” he said, “why couldn’t 
you tell me that before 1 came down?” 
' “I was going to. I was going to 
write to you and ask you not to 
come.” 

“Good God!” he said very softly, 
and with calm incredulity rather than 
amazement. “Who is it, Katty? Do I 
know him?’ 

“No.” 

“Do you know him yourself?” 

She smiled. ‘Yes, I know him.” 

“Well—but how long?!” 

“Ten days.” 

“You met him here? 

“Yes.” 

“That’s why you were so anxious for 
me to go to the *ietropole, was it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look here. I don’t want to be un- 
kind, but it doesn’t do to blink facts. 
Are you quite sure he means to marry 
you?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

“Well, these marriages do happen, 
but—I don’t want to be unkind again 
—but you know they are, to say the 
least of it, a little unusual.” 

“Yes.” 

“You've seen some of them?” 

“eo,” 

“And you know, you know as well as 
I do, the sort of man who—who is 

“Who marries the sort of woman I 
am? Yes—I know him, perfectly well. 
He’s horrible.” 

“There are exceptions, but he’s gen- 
erally pretty bad. You think he’s hor- 
rible. You'll be miserable when you 
find yourself tied to him for life. You 
see, however awful he was, you 
wouldn’t be exactly in a position to get 
tid of him.” 

“Wilfrid”’—her voice was very low 
and tender—“he isn’t like that. He's 
good.” 

“Good, is he?” He laughed. 

“Oh, don’t laugh. He is good.” 
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“Well, I don’t say he isn’t—only you 
see He smiled. 

“You forgot,’ she said. 
know.” 

“Are 
know °°” 

“Quite—quite sure.” 

“And you are not going to enlighten 
him?” 

She drew back before his penetrating 
gaze. “I can’t. 1 couldn’t bear him to 
know.” 

“How do you propose to prevent his 
knowing? Do you think you're clever 
enough to keep him in the dark for- 
ever!” 

“Why not? He hasn’t seen things in 
the broad daylight, under his very nose. 
There were plenty of things to see.” 

“You mean he’s stupid?” 

“I mean I haven’t been clever, if 
that’s what you think. Once I did 
nearly tell him.” 

“Supposing somebody else tells him ?” 

“If they do it'll only be their word 
against mine. And he’d take my word 
against anybody’s.” 

“Poor devil!” 


“He doesn’t 


you quite sure he doesn’t 


He seemed to meditate, dispassion- 
ately, on the poor devil’s case, and hers. 


“You little fool. It isn’t a question 
of people’s words. How are you going 
to get rid of the facts?” 

“He needn’t know them.” 

“You forget. I’m one of them. 
are you going to get rid of me?” 

“Oh, Wilfrid—you’re not going to 
tell him? You said you wouldn’t.” 

“Of course I said 1 wouldn’t. I'd 
even. be obliged to get rid of myself to 
oblige you, Kitty, but I can’t. Here I 
am. How are you going to account for 
me ?” 

“T’ve thought of that. He needn’t 
see you. It'll be all right, Wilfrid, if 
you'll go away.” 

“No doubt. 
away.” 

He emphasized his point by rising 
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and taking up a commanding position 
on the hearthrug. 

Some one knocked at the door, and 
she started violently. 

It was only a servant, bringing a 
note for her. 

She read it and handed it to Mar- 
ston, looking piteously at him as he 
stood his ground. 

“Mr. Lucy can come up?” she said. 
“We have finished all we had to say.” 

“T think there are one or two points,” 
he replied, “still unsettled.” 

She turned to the servant. 

“Will you tell Mr. Lucy I’m engaged 
for the present? I will see him later.” 

“No, my dear Mrs. Tailleur, not on 
my account. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t see Mr. Lucy now. No 
reason at all.” 

She stood tortured with indecision. 

“Mrs. Tailleur will see Mr. Lucy 
now.” 

“T will see him in ten minutes.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

The servant withdrew. 

Marston shrugged his shoulders. 
“There you are. Here we both are. 
Here we are al! three in the same hotel. 
An uncomfortably small hotel. How 
are you—or rather, how is he—going to 
get over that?” 

“Tt would be all right if you'd only 
go. I’ve told him you were a man 
coming on business.” 

“My dear Kitty, that was quite un- 
worthy of you.” 

“Well, what could I do? It’s not as 
if I was in the habit of telling lies.” 

“T won't criticize it if it was a first 
attempt. But in telling a lie, my child, 
it’s as well to select one that bears 
some resemblance to the truth. Do I 
look like a man who comes on busi- 
ness ?” 

“You will go before he comes, won’t 
you?” 

“No, I don’t think I will.” 

“You have nothing,” she said, “to 
gain by staying.” 
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“I suppose you think you have every 
thing to gain by my going?” 

“Oh, Wilfrid—give me my chance!” 

“I’m giving you your chance, you 
little fool. I wouldn’t produce that 
pocket handkerchief if I were you. It’s 
quite the most damaging thing about 
you.” 

She gave a hysterical laugh and put 
the pocket handkerchief away. 

“You are utterly unfit,” he com- 
mented, “to manage your own affairs.” 

They sat silent while the clock ticked 
out the last minutes of her torture. 

“You'd better make up your mind 
what you’re going to do when he ar- 
rives,” he said finally. 

“T don’t know,” said Kitty, “what I’m 
going to do.” 

“T’ll tell you, then. You are going 
to introduce me as you would any ordi- 
nary man of your acquaintance.” 

“By your own name?” 

“By my own name—of course.” 

They waited. Lucy’s stride was 
heard along the corridor. She looked 
up at her tormentor. 

“Is my nose red, Wilfrid?” 

“No,” he said, smiling grimly. “My 
dear Mrs. Tailleur,” he added as Lucy 
entered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


She came to meet him, keeping her 
back to Marston, her face thrust a little 
forward in the way it had, looking for 
the protection of Robert’s kind eyes. 

Only when she had his hand in hers 
she turned. 

“May I introduce Mr. Wilfrid Mar- 
ston fr” 

The two men bowed, glancing at each 
other with eyes urbanely innocent of 
curiosity. 

“I’m sorry to have had to keep you 
waiting,” said Kitty. 

“So am I,” said Marston. 


“Our 


business took rather longer than we 
thought.” 
“Business generally does,” said Lucy. 
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“Tt need not have taken quite so long 
if I could have persuaded Mrs. Tail- 
leur to think a little of her own advan- 
tage.” 

“T have,” said Kitty, “an admirable 
adviser in Mr. Marston.” 

“You are always kind. Even if you 
don’t always: act on my advice.” 

“Sometimes you think you know your 
own affairs best.” 

“And sometimes,” 
just possible you do.” 

“Sometimes. I’ve been telling Mrs. 
Tailleur that she’s incapable of man- 
aging her own affairs when it’s a ques- 
tion of her own advantage. If you 
know anything of Mrs. Tailleur you 
will agree with me there.” 

“I certainly agree with you, if Mrs. 
Tailleur will forgiv. my saying so. I 
hope I’ve not come too soon.” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Marston has missed 
the last train up.” 

“And Mrs. Tailleur has been kind 
enough to.ask me to stop the night.” 


said Lucy, “it’s 


“If you don’t prefer the Metropole. 


Mr. Lucy is not going. Don’t 
all right, Robert.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. Our business 
ished.” 

“All except one or two details which 
we may perhaps arrange later,” said 
Marston, who preserved a_ perfect 
suavity. 

“How much later?” said Kitty. “I’m 
not going to arrange anything more to- 
night.” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“There won't be any to-morrow night 
—if you’re going up to town.” 

“Well, then, perhaps if Mr. Lucy 
will excuse us you will give me a mo- 
ment now. It seems a pity not to put 
things straight while you’re about it.” 

“You can’t put things straight at 
eleven o’clock at night. My poor head’s 
all muddled and aching abominably.” 

“To-morrow morning, then.” 

“There will be no time to-morrow 


It’s 


is fin- 
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morning. Robert, has Jane gone to 
bed ?” 

“No, she’s sitting up. She wants to 
speak to you.” 

“Will you bring her to me. please?” 

He rose. When he had left the room 
she turned on Marston in a fury. 

“Wilfrid, you’re a beast, a perfect 
beast !” 

“A man of business, my dear Kitty, 
very often is. He’s paid, you know, 
for doing beastly things.” 

“They come easy to you.” 

“Is that all the thanks I get for play- 
ing up to you? I gave you every point, 
too.” 

She raged dumbly. 

“T can’t congratulate you on your 
skill in the game. You'd have given 
yourself away ten times over—if I 
hadn’t stopped you.” 

“What are you waiting for now, 
then?” 

“T have not said good night to your 
friend Mr. Lucy, nor to you.” 

“You can say good night to me now, 
and good-by. I shall not see you 
again.” 

“Pardon me, you will see me to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“No. Never again. 
you.” 

“My dear girl, you are absurd. Mr. 
Lucy is not going to marry you to- 
morrow morning, is he?” 

“Well ?” 

“And until he marries you 
haven’t exactly done with me.” 

“I see. You want to remind me that 
the clothes on my back belong to you.” 

He flushed painfully. “I don’t want 
to remind you of anything that may 
be unpleasant to you. I’m only sug- 
gesting that in the circumstances—un- 
til you marry him—you can hardly re- 
fuse to see me.” 

“Why should I see you? 
no difference.” 

“To me, none. To you it may pos- 
sibly make a considerable difference. 


I’ve done with 


you 


It’ll make 
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There are some points you have evi- 
dently not thought of which it would 
be well for us to talk over before you 
think of marrying.” 

She capitulated. “If I see you to- 
morrow will you go now?” 

“I will go, my dear Kitty, the pre- 
cise moment I see fit. If I were you 
I should wipe that expression from 
my face before Mr. Lucy comes in. 
He might not like it. The pocket 
handkerchief might be used with ad- 
vantage now—just there.” 

In obedience to his indication she 
passed her hand over the flushed tear- 
stain. At that moment Lucy entered 
with his sister. 

Jane, less guarded than her brother, 
looked candidly and steadily at Mar- 
ston, whose face instantly composed 
itself to reverence and devotion before 
her young half-spiritual presence. 

Kitty’s voice was scarcely audible as 
she murmured the ritual of introduc- 
tion. 

Lucy was aware of her emotion. “I 
think,” said he, “as Mrs. Tailleur has 
owned to a bad headache, Mr. Marston 
and I had better say good night.” 

Marston said it. There was nothing 
else left for him to say. And as he 
went through the door that Lucy 
opened for him, he cursed him in his 
heart. 

“Jane,” said Kitty. 

But Jane was looking at the door 
through which Marston and Robert had 
just gone. 

“Robert did that very neatly,” said 
she. “You wanted. to get rid of him, 
didn’t you, Kitty?” 

“I’ve been trying to get rid of Wil- 
frid Marston for the last three weeks.” 
She had such wisdom, mothered by 
fierce necessity, as comes to the foolish 
at their call. She was standing over 
little Jane as she spoke, looking down 
into her pure, uplifted eyes. 

“You've been crying,” she said. 
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“Yes.” Jane’s eyes were very bright, 
new-washed with tears. 

“I know why. It’s because of me.” 

“Yes. But it’s all right now, Kitty.” 

She did not tell her that ten minutes 
ago she, too, had been out on the cliff- 
side and had had a battle with herself 
there, and had won it. For little Jane 
there couldn’t be a harder thing in the 
world than to give Robert up. Of 
course she had to do it, so there could 
be no-virtue in that. The hard thing 
was to do it gracefully, beautifully. 

“What are you going to say to me, 
Janey? He told you?” 

“Yes. He told me.” 

“Oh, don’t look at me like that, dear. 
Say if you hate it for him.” 

“I don’t hate it. Only—oh, Kitty, 
dear, do you really love him?” 

“Yes. I love him.” 

“But—you’ve only known him ten 
days. I don’t think I could love a man 
I’d only kriown ten days.” 

“It makes no difference.” 

“That’s what Robert said.” 

“Yes. He said it to me. Ah, I 
know what you mean. You think it’s 
all very well for him, because men are 
different. It’s me you can’t understand. 
You think I must be horrid.” 

“Oh, no, no. It’s only—I think /’m 
different, that’s all.” 

“Ts that all, Janey?” 

ab 

“And will you ‘love me a little if I 
love him a great deal? Or do you hate 
me for loving him?” 

“Kitty You needn’t be afraid. 
The more you love him the more I shall 
love you.” 

“Did—did his wife love him? 
ought I to have asked you that?” 

Jane shook her head. “I’m not sure 
that I ought to tell you.” 

“She didn’t, then.” 

“Oh, yes, she did,- poor little thing. 
She loved him all she could.” 

“And it wasn’t enough?” 

“No, I don’t think it was, quite. 


Oh, 
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PThere was something wanting. But I 

don’t think Robert ever knew it.” 
“He knows it now,” said Kitty. Her 

yoice lifted with the pride of passion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Marston canceled that appointment 
at Whitehall. Somebody else’s busi- 
ness would have to wait another day, 
that was all. He was wont to settle af- 
fairs as they arose, methodically, 
punctually, in the order of their impor- 
tance. At the moment his own affair 
and Kitty’s was of supreme importance. 
Until it was settled he could not at- 
tend to anybody else. 

He was determined not to let her 
go. He meant to have her. He did 
not yet know precisely how he was to 
achieve this end, bat as a first step to 
it he engaged a room indefinitely at the 
Metropole. There was nothing like be- 
ing on the spot. He would consider 
himself defeated when Lucy had actual- 
ly married her. Meanwhile he was up- 
lifted by his profound distrust of the 
event, 

His rival had made a very favorable 
impression on him, with the curious 
effect of heightening Kitty’s value in 
his eyes. Other causes contributed; 
her passion for Lucy, and the subtle 
purification it had wrought in her—a 
charm to which Marston was by no 
means unsusceptible—the very fact that 
his own dominion uncertain and 


his possession incomplete. 


was 


Up till now he had been unaware of 
I i I him. He had 


grip she had on 
possibility of 


never allowed for the 

in his relations with her sex. 
| marriage was peculiarly 
him. Even in his youth 
wed and 
Though Marston professed 
women like 
‘ Miss Lucy, the women whom his mother 
and his sisters knew, he had noticed 


love-affairs, avo 


the utmost devotion to 


i nesatl ° e 
9 a little sadly that he soon wearied of 
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their society, that he had no power of 
sustained communion with the good. 

In Kitty Tailleur he had found even 
more than he was looking for. Kitty 
had certain graces, reminiscent of the 
upper-world; a heritage from presum- 
ably irreproachable parents that marked 
her from the women of her class. She 
had, moreover, a way of her own, dif- 
ferent from the charm of the unfallen, 
different, too, from the coarse lures of 
the underworld. Kitty was never 
rank, never insipid. She had a few 
light brains in her body, and knew how 
to use them, womanlike, for the height- 
ening of her charm. 

There were other good points about 
Kitty. Marston disliked parting with 
his money and he had found Kitty, so 
far, inexpensive, as women went. 

For these reasons, so many and so 
plausible that they disguised the true 
kind and degree of his subjection, he 
had before now returned to Kitty more 
than once after he thought that he had 
tired of her. 

Only three weeks ago, when he had 
sent her to Matlock, he judged that he 
had come to the end of his passion for 
her; and here he was again at the very 
beginning of it. Instead of perishing 
it had thrived on absence. He found 
himself on the verge of a new and un- 
foreseen adventure, with impulse sharp- 
ened by antagonism and frustration. 
Yet his only chance, he knew, was not 
to be impulsive, but cool, rather, cal- 
culating and cautious. The fight he 
was in for would have to be fought 
with brains; his against hers. 

He sent a note 
morning asking her 
At nine 


to her early in the 
to see him at nine. 


saw him 
“T thought,” she said, 


“you were go- 
ing up to town early 
“T’m not going up to town at all, as 
it happens, to-day.” 
“Isn’t it rather a pity to neglect your 
business ?” 
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“My business, dear Kitty, is not any 
business of yours.” 

“I’m only trying to make you see that 
it isn’t worth your while stopping out 
of town because of me.” 

He was a little disconcerted at her 
divination of his motives, her aware- 
ness of her own power. 

“Well, you see, though the affairs of 
Whitehall are not your affair, your 
affairs, unfortunately, are mine; and 
since I have to attend to them, | prefer 
to do it at once and get it over. I had 
some talk with Lucy last night.” 

She turned on him. “Ah, you have 
given me away.” 

“Did you ever know me give any one 
away ?” 

She did not answer all at once. 

He was shocked at her suspicion; at 
the things she believed it possible for 
a man to do. In the upper world, in 
a set that discussed its women freely, 
he had never used his knowledge of a 
woman to harm her. He had carried 


the same scruple into that other world 
where Kitty lived, where he himself 
was most at home, where an amused, 
contemptuous tolerance played the part 


of chivalry. The women there trusted 
him, they found him courteots in his 
very contempt. He had connived at 
their small deceits, the preposterous 
hypocrisies wherewith they protected 
themselves. He accepted urbanely their 
pitiful imitations of the lost innocence. 
Kitty, moving reckless and high in her 
sad circle, had been scornful of her sis- 
ters’ methods. Her soul was as much 
above them as her body, in its unique, 
incongruous beauty, was above their 
rouge and colored raiment. It was this 
superiority of hers that had brought her 
to her present pass; caused her to be 
mistaken for an honest woman. In her 
contempt for the underworld’s decep- 
tions she had achived the supreme de- 
ceit. 
Her deceit—that was his_ point. 
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“Then,” she said presently, “what” 
did you say to him?” 

“IT said nothing, my dear child, in 
your disparagement. On the contrary, 
I congratulated him on his engagement, 
As I’m supposed to be acting as your 
agent, or solicitor, or whatever it. is ] 
am acting as, I imagine I did right. Is 
that so?” 

“Yes. If that’s all you said.” 

“It is not quite all. I sustained my 
character by giving him a hint, the 
merest hint, that in the event of your 
marriage your worldly position would 
be slightly altered. We must prepare 
him, you know, for the sudden col- 
lapse of your income.” 

He rose and went to the mantelpiece 
and lingered there over the lighting of 
a cigarette. 

“You hadn’t thought of that?” he said 
as he seated himself again. 

“No, I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Well, he didn’t appear to have 
thought of it, either.” 

“What did he say, when you told him 
—that ?” 

“He said it didn’t matter in the very 
least.” 

“I knew he would.” 

“He said, in fact, that nothing mat- 
tered.” 

“What did you say, then 

“Nothing. What could I say?” 

She looked at him, trying to see deep 
into his design, trusting him no farther 
than she saw. 

“Look Kitty, I think you're 
making a mistake, even from your own 
point of view. You ought to tell him.” 

“T—can’t.” 

“You must. He’s such an awfully 
decent chap, you can’t let him in for 
marrying you without telling him.” 
That was his point and he meant to 
stick to it. “It’s what you might call 
playing it low down on a guileless and 
confiding man. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I can’t tell him.” 

“Tt’s the straight thing, Kitty.” 


2” 


here, 
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“T know. 


But it means giving him 


PO Not at all. He’ll respect you all the 
more for it. He won't go back on 
you.” 

“He wouldn’t if he’d only himself to 
think of.” 

“He isn’t bound to tell his people. 
That’s another thing.” 

“It isn’t his people—it’s—it’s his chil- 
dren.” 

Marston became suddenly attentive. 
“His children? He’s got children, has 
he?” 

“Yes, two; two little girls.” 

That strengthened his point. 

“Then, my dear girl, you can’t—in 
common decency—not tell him. Hang 
it all, you’ve got to give the man a 
chance.” 

“A chance to escape? 
I’d set a trap for him.” 

“My dear child, haven't sense 
enough to set a trap But, since there 
are spring-guns in his neighborhood, I 
repeat that you ought to inform him of 
the fact. I dare say he wouldn’t funk 
a spring-gun on his own account, but he 
may not want his children to be hurt.” 

“IT know. He’d be afraid I should 
contaminate them. I couldn’t, Wil- 
frid, I couldn’t. I wouldn’t hurt them 
for the world.” 

“I’m sure you wouldn't. But he 
might think you would. The fathers 
of little girls sometimes have strange 
prejudices. You see it’s all very well 
as long as you can keep him in his 
beautiful innocence. But, if he finds 
out that you’ve deceived him, he—well, 
he might resent it.” 


You talk as 1 


you 


He never turned his eyes from that 
livid vulnerable spot, striking at it with 
the sword-thrust of his point. 


“A man can forgive many things in a 
woman, but not that.” 


“T must risk it. He mayn’t find out 
for years and years. If I tell him I 
shall lose him now.” 
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“Not necessarily. Not if he cares for 
you as much as I should say he does.” 

“It doesn’t matter how much he 
cares. He’d never marry me.” 

“No. He might make another and 
more sensible arrangement.” 

“And then?” She faced him with it. 

“Then you'll be satisfied. You'll 
have had your fling.” 

“And—when—I’ve—had it?” she said 
slowly. 

“Then, I suppose, I shall have to take 
you back.” 
“T see. 
come in.” 

“T wasn’t thinking, at the moment, 
of myself. The suggestion was thrown 


That’s where you think you'll 


“out entirely on your behalf and I may 


say his. I’m simply telling you what 
—knowing you as I do—I consider the 
wiser course, for both of you.” 
“You don’t know. And you 
know him. He wouldn't do it. 
isn’t that sort.” 
She paused, brooding over it. 


don’t 
He 


‘Besides, I couldn’t bear it. I can’t 
go back to that.” 

“And how many years do you think 
you'll stand being proper and respecta- 
ble, which is what you’ll have to be as 
long as you’re Mrs. Robert Lucy? It’s 
a stiffish job, my child, for you to tackle. 
Just think of the practical difficulties. 
I’ve accounted for the sudden very sin- 
gular collapse of your income, but there 
are all sorts of things that you won't be 
able to account for. The disappearance, 
for instance, of the entire circle of your 
acquaintance.” 

She smiled. “It would be much 
more awkward if it didn’t disappear.” 

“True. Still, a female friend or two 
is an indispensable part of a married 
woman’s outfit. The Lucys mayn’t 
mind, but their friends may regard the 
omission as peculiar. Then—you have 
charming manners, I know—but your 
speech is apt, at times, to be a little 
—what shall I say?—unfettered. The 
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other day when you were annoyed with 
me, you called me a beast.” 

“That’s nothing. I might have called 
you something much worse.” 

“You might. Happily, you did not. 
I’ve no objection to the word; it can be 
used as a delicate endearment; but in 
your mouth it loses any tender grace 
it might have had.” 

“T’m sorry, Wilfrid.” 

“Don’t apologize. J didn’t mind. 
But if you call Lucy a beast he won’t 
like it.” 

“T couldn’t. 
careful.” 

“You will have to be extremely care- 
ful. The Lucys live in Hampstead, I 
believe, and Hampstead enjoys the 
reputation of being the most respectable 
suburb of London. You've no idea of 
the sort of people you'll have to meet 
there. You'll terrify them, and they, 
my poor Kitten, will exterminate you. 
You don’t know what respectability is 
like.” 

“I don’t care. I can stand anything.” 

“You think you can. I know that 
you won't be able to stand it for a fort- 
night. You'll find that the air of Hamp- 
stead doesn’t agree with you. And 
wherever you go it'll be the same thing. 
You had very much better stick to me.” 

“To you?” 

“You'll be safer and happier. If 
you'll stay with me ig 

“I never have—stayed—with you.” 

“No, but I’d like you to.” 

He was not going to make love to 
her. He was far too clever for that. 
He knew that with a woman like Kitty, 
in Kitty’s state of mind, he had noth- 
ing to gain by making love. Neither 
did he propose to put his will against 
hers. That course had answered well 
enough in the time of his possession 
of her. Passion which was great in 
her, greater than her will, made his 
will powerless over her. His place was 
to match the forces of her brain with 
superior, with overwhelming forces. 


Besides, I shall be very 
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He continued coldly. “I’m not satis. 
fied with the present arrangement any 
more than you are. If you'll stay with 
me you shall live where you choose, 
only don’t choose Park Lane, for | 
can’t afford it. I'll give you any mortal 
thing I can afford.” 

“You think you can give me what 
Robert Lucy’s giving me?” 

“IT can give you a home, Kitty, as 
long as you'll live in it. I can give 
you the advantage of marriage with- 
out its drawbacks. You won't be tied 
to me a minute longer than you like, 
Whereas you can’t leave Lucy without 
a scandal.” 

“You think that a safe arrangement, 
do you? I can leave you when I want 
to?” 

“You can leave me any day. So the 
chances are that you won’t want to.” 

“And when you're tired of me?” 

“That’s it. I shan’t be tired of you, 
I’ve a different feeling for you from 
any I’ve ever had for any other woman, 
for the simple reason that you're a dif- 
ferent woman every time I see you, 
That’s the secret of your fascination. 
Didn’t you know it?” 

She shook her head, but she was not 
attending to him. 

“If you don’t know it there’s no harm 
in telling you that I’m very fond of 
you.” 

“What earthly use is it, Wilfrid, be- 
ing fond of me, as long as I’m not fond 
of you?” 

Ah, that was a mistake. He was on 
perilous ground. She was strong there. 
She matched his bloodless, unblushing 
candor with her throbbing, passionate 
sincerity. 

“That’s all the better,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t pay you, Kitty, to be fond of 
me. If I thought you were fond of me 
to-day it would leave me with nothing 
to look forward to to-morrow. If you 
were as fond of me as you are of Lucy, 
it would bore me horribly. What's 
more, it would bore you. It would tire 
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you out, and you'd bolt in a week’s 
time. As, I can tell you, you'll bolt 
from him.” 

“You think I shall do that. He 
doesn’t. That’s why I’m fond of him.” 

‘I wouldn’t be too fond of him. It 
never pays. Either you'll tire of him 
in a week, or, if you go on being fond 
of him, you'll end by being afraid of 
him. You know you need never be 
afraid of me.” 

“I am afraid of you.” 

“Not you. I understand you, Kitty, 
and he doesn’t.” 

“You mean you know the worst of 
me?” 

“Precisely. What’s more, I should 
condone what you call the worst of you, 
and he wouldn’t.” 

“I know you would. That’s why I’m 
afraid of you. You only know the 
worst of me, and he—he knows, he 
understands the rest. There’s some- 
thing in me that you’ve never seen; 
you couldn’t see it; you wouldn’t be- 
lieve in it; you’d kill it if I stayed 
with you. It’s no use talking, for I 
won't.” 

“Why not?” he asked, as if nothing 
she had said had been of any moment. 

“T’ve told you why not. But I don’t 
expect you to understand it.” 

“If there’s anything in it I 
understand it in the end. 
fool.” 

“No, you’re not a fool. 
for you.” 


shall 
I’m not a 


I'll say that 


“Unless it’s folly to be as fond of you 
as I am,” 

“Oh, no, that’s not folly. 
fond of me just as long as I’m nice to 
look at; as Jong as it doesn’t bore you to 

Ik t ; as long as I don’t give you 


You'll be 


Why, look at the trouble 

giving me now.” 
“Yes, the trouble I’m giving you now, 
when I’m young and pretty and you 
can’t have me. But when you have 
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had me; when I’m tired out and ill 
and—and thin, will you be fool enough 
té be fond of me then?” 

“You have been ill, you were ill last 
night, and—lI’ve got over it.” 

“You never came -near me° when I 
was ill at Matlock. You call that giv- 
ing me what Robert Lucy gives me? 
Robert has seen me when I’ve been 
as ugly as sin, when my eyes have been 
bunged up with crying. And it made 
no difference. Robert won’t mind how 
thin I am. He'll love me when I’m 
thin and ill and old. When I’m dead 
he’ll love me.” 

He faced her passion as it flamed 
up before him, faced it with his cold, 
meditative smile. 

“That’s just what makes it stich a 
beastly shame.” 

“My not giving him up? 
I give him up?” 

“IT see your point. You think you’re 
exchanging a temporary affection for a 
permanent one. You admit that I shall 
love you as long as you’re nice to look 
at. Very well. You'll be nice to look 
at for some considerable time. I shall, 
therefore, love you for some consider- 
able time. Robert Lucy will love you 
just as long as he believes in you. How 
long will that be?” 

She did not answer. 

“You don’t know. Have you calcu- 
lated the probable effect of gradual en- 
lightenment on our friend’s mind?” 

“T’ve calculated nothing.” 

“No. You are not a calculating 
woman, I just ask you to consider 
this. I am never, as you know, in the 
least surprised at any of your charming 
little aberrations. But our friend Lucy 
has not had many surprises in his life. 
He’ll come to you with an infinite ca- 
pacity for astonishment. It’s quite un- 
certain how he’ll take—er—anything in 
the nature of a surprise. And, if you 
ask me, I should say he'd take it hard. 
Are you going to risk that?” 


How can 
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He was returning to his point even 
when he feigned to have lost sight of it. 
Tortured and panting, she evaded it 
with pitiful subterfuges. He urged her 
back, pressing her tender breast against 
the prick of it. 

“I’m going to risk everything,” 
said. 

“Risk it; risk it, then. Tie yourself 
for life to a man you don’t know; who 
doesn’t really know you; who, on your 
own showing, wouldn’t marry you if 
he did know.” 

“Well?” 

“You see what a whopping big risk it 
is, for he’s bound to know in the end.” 
She sickened and wearied. “He i 

not bound to know. Why is he?” 

“Because, my dear girl, you’re bound 
to give yourself away some day. I 
know you. I know the perverse little 
devil that is in you. When you realize 
what you’re in for you'll break loose, 
suddenly—like that!’ He threw out his 
arms as if he burst bonds asunder. 
“You can’t help yourself. You simply 
can’t live the life. You may yearn for 
it, but you can’t live it.’ 

“T don’t want to be respectable. It 
isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Can’t you see?” 

He looked at her closely, as if he saw 

for the first time. 

“Are you so awfully gone on him?” 

“Yes,” she cried. “You won't tell 
him? It'll kill me if he knows.” 

“You think it will, but it won’t.” 

“T shall kill myself, then.” 


she 
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“Oh, no, you won’t. You only think 
you will. It’s Lucy I’m sorry for.” 

“And it’s me you’re hard on. Yoy 
were always hard. You say you com 
done things, but you condone nothing; 
and you’re not good yourself.” 

“No, I’m not good myself. But there 
is conduct and conduct. I can condone 
everything but the fraud you’re pram 
tising on this innocent man.” He rose, 
“It’s—well—you see, it’s such a beastly 
shame.” 

It was to be a battle of brains, and 
she had foiled him with the indomitable 
stupidity of her passion. But his point 
—the one point that he stuck to—was a 
sword-point for her passion. 

“You won’t tell him? You won't? 
It would be a blackguardly thing to 
do.” 

“If Lucy was a friend of mine I’m 
afraid the blackguardly thing would 
be to hold my tongue.” 

“You'd tell him, then?” she said, 
“You wouldn’t think of me?” 

She came to him. She laid her arms 
upon his shoulders. Her hands touched 
him with dispassionate, deliberate, in- 
effectual caresses, a pitiful return to a 
discarded manner, an outrageous imita- 
tion of the old professional cajoleries, 
It was so poor a thing that it had no 
power to move him. What moved him 
was the look in her eyes, the look which 
his brain told him was the desperate, 
incredulous appeal of her unhappy soul. 

“I dont know, Kitty,” he said. 
“Thank Heaven, he’s not a friend of 
mine!” : 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
@A. 


THE generality of virtuous women are like hidden treasures—only safe be- 
cause they are not sought for—La Rochefoucauld, 


@aA. 


Two different things wanteth the true man: danger and diversion. 


There- 


fore wanteth he woman, as the most dangerous plaything.—Friedrich Nietzsche. 
QA. 


THE greatest favorites with the other sex are not those who are most liked 
and respected among their own.—Wiailliam Hazlitt. 
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ABook Lovers’ 


lournament- 


ntroducing 2 new kind 
of mystery story 


How fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 
Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 
between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 
anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

Can you identify the author and the story? 

* * * * . 
F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 
author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
1. The title of the story. 
2. The full name of the story’s author. 
Your reason for attributing the story to the author you have named. 


3. 
4. How you discovered the title of the story. 
5. What you think of the story. 

+ + + ’ * 


O the writer of the most interesting letter composed as above outlined and 
correctly naming the title and author of the anonymous story appearing in 
this issue of A1nsLEE’s MaGazing, the editors will pay fifty dollars. To each of 
the writers of the ten letters next in order of excellence the editors will pay five 


dollars. 
+ + + * + 


JETTERS wiil be judged on the basis of literary merit and authenticated 

accuracy. In order to receive consideration, each letter must show that its 
writer has definite knowledge of the anonymous story’s title and author. This 
knowledge may come of standing familiarity with the works of the author under 
consideration, or may be derived from inquiry, research, and comparison. But 
each letter must clearly explain on what authority its writer bases his conclusion. 
Letters which exhibit evidence of guesswork will not receive consideration. 

* * + * * 


Att letters competing in the Book Lovers’ Tournament of this issue must be 
received by the Editor of AINsLEE’s MaGAzIneg, at 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, on or before December 10th, 1925. 
The names of successful contestants will be published in AINsLEE’s MaGa- 
ZINE for the month of February, 1926. 


There will be another anonymous story in the January issue. 
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ONSIEUR LANTIN met the 
M young lady one evening in the 

home of the assistant chief of 
his department, and straightway became 
enmeshed in the web of love. 

She was the daughter of a provincial 
tax collector who had been dead some 
years. After her father’s death she 
came to Paris with her mother, who as- 
sociated with several middle-class fam- 
ilies in her neighborhood, in the hope of 
marrying off her daughter. Mother and 
daughter were poor, respectable, gentle, 
and quiet. The young girl seemed to 
personify the type of virtuous woman 
with whom a young man might dream 
of spending his existence. Her shy 
beauty had the charm of angelic purity 
and the imperceptible smile which 
played about her lips seemed to be the 
reflection of the serenity in her heart. 

Everybody about her vied in singing 
her praises. Those who knew her were 
endlessly repeating: “It will be a for- 
tunate man who wins her. There is no 
better girl in the world.” 

Monsieur Lantin, who at that time 
was chief clerk at the ministry of the 
interior, with an annual salary of thirty- 
five hundred francs, asked for her hand 
in marriage, and she became his wife. 


Its Title? 


He was phenomenally happy in his 
union. His wife managed her house- 
hold with such skillful economy that 
they had every appearance of living in 
luxury. There was no delicate atten- 
tion nor playful caress that she did not 
lavish on her husband, and so great was 
her charm that he loved her more dearly 
six years after their initial meeting than 
he had during the first days of their 
marriage. 

She possessed only two faults—an in- 
ordinate love for the theater and an 
addiction to the wearing of imitation 
jewels. 

Among her friends she numbered a 
few of the wives of modest function- 
aries who were continually sending her 
boxes for the plays in vogue, even for 
first nights, and she dragged him to 
these performances willynilly, despite 
the fact that he found them horribly 
fatiguing after his long day’s work. He 
begged her to go to the theater with 
some lady of her acquaintance who 
could see her home afterward. This 
did not seem quite proper to her and it 
was a long time before she consented. 
Finally, however, she gave way, through 
consideration for him, and he was in- 


‘finitely grateful. 
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This predilection for the theater 
brought in its wake a love of finery. 
It is true her gowns retained their sim- 
plicity and were always in conservative 
good taste, and her gentle grace, her 
grace, shy and _ smiling, 
seemed to acquire an added flavor from 
the simplicity of her dresses, but she 
began to hang huge rhinestones in her 
ears to simulate diamonds, to wear neck- 
laces of false pearls with bracelets to 
match, to put into her lovely hair combs 
studded with bits of glass which mas- 
queraded as precious gems. 

Her husband was a little shocked by 
this love of tawdry bangles and chided 
her with it frequently. 

“My dear, when one do€és not possess 
the means with which to buy real jewel- 
ry, it is better to display beauty and 
grace unadorned, for those are the rar- 
est gems of all.” 

“T know, I know,” she answered with 
her sweetly disarming smile. “But what 
can I do? I love all this glitter—that’s 
my vice, and I can’t change my nature. 
Ah, but I should have adored real 
jewels!” 

She fondled the pearl necklace in her 
hands and gazed caressingly at the glit- 
tering crystal facets of. shimmering 
rhinestones. 

“Do see how well these are made!” 
she urged her husband. “One would 
swear that they are real.” 

“You have the taste of a gypsy,” he 
answered, smiling indulgently. 


irresistible 


Sometimes in the evening, as they 
sat alone before the glowing hearth, 
she brought out the morocco box which 
contained the “rubbish,” as Monsieur 
Lantin on the 
She proceeded 
amine the imitation jewelry with 
ate attention as though she de- 
from it 


called it, 
tea table 


and placed it 


between them. 


some strange and secret 
insist on sur- 
rounding her husband’s neck with one 
or another of the necklaces, laughing 
gayly the while. 


t, and she would 
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“How quaint you look!” she would 
exclaim, throwing herself into his arms 
and kissing him with abandon. 

One winter night when she had been 
to the opera, she returned shivering 
from the cold. The following day she 
began to cough. A week later she died 
of pneumonia. 

Lantin nearly followed her into the 
grave. His despair at his loss was so 
profound that his hair turned quite 
white within a month. He wept from 
morning to night, his soul rent with 
intolerable suffering. He was haunted 
by the memory of her smile, of ‘her 
voice, of all her gracious charm. 

Time did not efface his sorrow. 
Often, during office hours, while his 
colleagues discussed the events of the 
day, his cheeks would begin to puff, his 
nose twitch, his eyes fill with tears, his 
face become distorted by a terrible 
grimace, and after this futile effort to 
restrain his emotion, he would burst out 
sobbing. 


He had kept his wife’s room just 
as she left it, and he shut himself up 
in it every day and gave himself over 


to thoughts of her. All the furniture in 
the room, and all of her clothes re- 
mained just as they had been left the 
last day of her life. 

But life dealt harshly with him. His 
salary, which, in his wife’s management, 
had sufficed for all the needs of their 
home, was now insufficient for himself 
alone. He wondered in amazement how 
she had managed to provide him with 
excellent wines to drink and delicacies 
to eat which, with his modest resources, 
he no longer seemed able to afford. 

He began to get into debt and was 
obliged to raise money in the manner 
of people who are reduced to expedi- 
ents. One morning he discovered to his 
dismay that he had no money left, de- 
spite the fact that it lacked an entire 
week until the end of the month. -He 
considered selling some of his posses- 
sions, and immediately his thoughts 
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turned to his wife's “rubbish” against 
which he still bore a grudge. Even the 
sight of them, each day, contrived 
somehow to besmirch the memory of his 
beloved. 

He searched a long time among the 
glittering heap of tinsel she had left 
behind, for she had persisted in buying 
them up to the very day of her last 
illness, bringing home some new bauble 
almost every evening. Finally he 
selected a large necklace which had 
been her favorite and on which he ex- 
pected to realize from six to eight francs 
because the workmanship was really 
very delicate for a piece of imitation 
jewelry. 

He put it into his pocket and set out 
for the ministry, walking along the 
boulevards in search of a jeweler’s shop 
which should inspire him with confi- 
dence. 

He came to one at last and entered, 
a little ashamed to reveal his poverty 
and to offer for sale an object of so 
little value. 


“Monsieur,” he said to the jeweler, 
“T should like to have you estimate the 
value of this article.” 


The dealer took the necklace, ex- 
amined it, turned it over, weighed it, 
looked at it through a magnifying glass, 
summoned his clerk and spoke to him 
in a low voice, and then placed it on 
his counter contemplating it from a dis- 
tance in order to judge better of its 
effect. 

Monsieur Lantin, embarrassed by all 
these preliminaries, was on the point 
of saying, “Oh, I am quite aware that 
it is without value,” when he was 
stopped by the jeweler’s words. 

“Monsieur,” said the dealer, “this 
necklace is worth between twelve and 
fifteen thousand francs, but I am un- 
able to purchase it until you let me 
know exactly how it came into your 
possession.” 

The widower opened his eyes wide 
and gaped, unable to understand. 
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“You mean—you 
tain———" he faltered. 
“You are at liberty to inquire else 
where and see if you can do better,” 
said the jeweler tersely, mistaking the 
other’s astonishment. “In my estima 
tion it is worth fifteen thousand franeg 
at the utmost. Come back here if you 
do not receive a better offer.” 
Monsieur Lantin was stunned. He 
took his necklace and left the shop, obey. 
ing a confused need for solitude and 
reflection. 
However, as soon as he had reached 
the street, he burst out laughing. 
“What an imbecile—oh, what an im 
becile!’”’ he thought. “Just suppose | 
had taken him at his word! There is 
a jeweler who cannot even distinguish 
the genuine article from an imitation,” 
He went to another dealer whose shop 
was in the Rue de la Paix. As soon 
as he laid eyes on the necklace this 
jeweler exclaimed: 
“Certainly, I know that trinket, 
Why, it came from this very shop.” 
“How much is it worth?” asked Mon- 
sieur Lantin with agitation. 
“Monsieur, I sold it for twenty-five 
thousand francs. I will take it back for 
eighteen thousand when you have shown 
me how you come to be in possession 
of it. That is a legal requirement.” 
Monsieur Lantin sat down in a daze, 
“Please—please examine it care 
fully,” he said. “I had always believed 
it to be an—imitation.” 


are quite cep 


“Will you tell me your name, mon- 
sieur ?” asked the jeweler. 

“Certainly. My name is Lantin. I 
am employed at the ministry of the in- 
terior, and live at 16 rue des Martyrs.” 

The merchant consulted his files for 
a moment. 

“As a matter of fact, this necklace 
was delivered to the address of Madame 
Lantin, 16 rue des Martyrs, on July 
20, 1876,” he said slowly. 

And the two men stared at each other 
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fixedly, the employé dumb with sur- 
prise, the jeweler alert with suspicion. 

“Will you leave this necklace with 
me for twenty-four hours?” the jeweler 
said finally. “I will give you a receipt 
for it.” 

“Of course. Certainly!” stammered 
Monsieur Lantin, and he left the shop 
folding the receipt and putting it into 
his pocket. 

He crossed the street and walked up 
it, saw that he was going in the wrong 
direction, retraced his steps, crossed 
the Seine, saw that he had blundered 
again and came back to the Champs 
Elysées without any definite plan in 
mind. He made an effort to reason 
and understand. Certainly his wife 
could not have purchased an object of 
such value. Why, then it must have 
been a gift! A gift! But a gift from 
whom? And why? 

He had stopped short and was stand- 
ing in the middle of the avenue. A 
horrible doubt hovered about him. 
She—— But in that case all the other 
gems were also gifts! It seemed to 
him that the earth was shaking, that a 
tree in front of him had crumbled; he 
flung out his arms and fell unconscious. 

He regained consciousness in a phar- 
macy whither the passers-by had carried 
him. He went home in a cab, and 
locked himself in. 

Until nightfall he cried desperately, 
tearing his handkerchief with his teeth 
to keep from screaming out loud. Then, 
worn out with grief, he lay down on 
his bed and fell into a heavy slumber. 

He was awakened by a ray of sun- 
light, and he rose slowly to go to the 
ministry. It was hard to be obliged to 
work after a shock like that. It oc- 
curred to him that he might ask his 
chief to excuse him, and he composed 
a letter. Then he remembered that he 
had to return to the jeweler’s, and he 
grew crimson with shame. He delib- 
erated for a long time. However he 
concluded that he could not leave the 
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necklace with that man. He dressed and 


went out. 

It was a perfect day; the azure sky 
canopied the smiling city. Idlers saun- 
tered to and fro, their hands in their 
pockets. 

“How happy one can be if only one 
has money!” mused Lantin, watching 
them pass. “With money one can be 
rid of sorrow, go where one likes, travel, 
be amused. Oh, if only I were rich!” 

He noticed that he was hungry, hav- 
ing had nothing to eat since the night 
before. But his pockets were empty, 
and he remembered the necklace. 
Eighteen thousand francs! Eighteen 
thousands francs! There was a tidy 
sum! 

He reached the Rue de la Paix and 
began to walk to and fro opposite the 
shop. Eighteen thousand francs! 
Twenty times he was on the point of 
entering but shame deterred him. 

However he was hungry—terribly 
hungry, and penniless. \bruptly he 
made up his mind, ran across the street 
so as to have no time to think, and 
flung himself inside the shop. 

As soon as the dealer saw him, he 
hastened toward him and offered him a 
chair with a meaningful smile. The 
clerks appeared, looking at Lantin out 
of the corners of their eyes, with mali- 
cious hilarity. 

“T have made some investigations, 
monsieur,” began the jeweler, “and if 
you are still of the same mind I am 
ready to give you the sum I offered 
yesterday.” 

“Why—certainly,” 
employé. 

The merchant drew eighteen large 
bank notes from a drawer and counted 
them out to Lantin, who signed a little 
receipt and put the money into his 
pocket with a hand that was trembling. 

As he was leaving the shop he turned 
toward the dealer, whose lips still bore 
a smile. 

“I—I have some other jewels,” he 


stammered the 
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murmured, his eyes downcast. “They 
have come to me—through the same— 
legacy. Would you care to buy them 
also?” 

“Why certainly, monsieur,” replied 
the jeweler. 

One of the clerks left the room in 
order to give vent to his mirth; an- 
other blew his nose violently and with 
great ostentation. However, Monsieur 
Lantin remained stolid, red and grave. 

“I will bring them to you,” he mur- 
mured. 

He took a cab to go for the jewelry. 

When he returned to the merchant’s, 
an hour later, he had not yet lunched. 
They began to examine the things piece 
by piece, valuing each. Almost all of 
them had come from that very shop. 

Lantin, now, contested the valuations, 
grew angry, insisted on being shown 
the book of sales and raised his voice 
as the sum increased. 

The huge diamond earrings 
worth twenty thousand francs; the 
bracelets, thirty-five thousand; the 
brooches, rings and medallions, sixteen 
thousand. A sapphire-and-emerald set 
brought fourteen thousand, a solitaire 
suspended at the end of a gold chain, 
forming a necklace, reached forty thou- 
sand. The total amounted to a hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand francs. 

“The legacy of a person who put 
all her savings into jewelry,” remarked 
the merchant slyly. 


were 


“It’s as good a way as another for 
investing money,” 


‘said Lantin ponder- 
left after they had 
agreement to 


ously. \nd he 


reached an have an ex- 
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pert counter-valuation the following 
day. 

When he reached the street he stared 
at the Vendome column as though he 
longed to climb it, as though it had 
been a greased pole in a country fair, 
He felt light enough to play leap frog 
over the statue of the emperor, perched 
up there in the sky. 

He lunched at Voisin’s and regaled 
himself with a bottle of wine that cost 
twenty francs. 

Then he took a cab and drove through 
the Bois. He considered the other car- 
riages with a certain contempt, assailed 
with a desire to call out: 

“T, too, am wealthy. I 
hundred thousand francs!” 

Suddenly he recalled the ministry, 
He drove there and entered his chief’s 
office with deliberation. 
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“T have come to tender my resigna- 
tion, monsieur,” he said. “I have in- 
herited three hundred thousand francs.” 

He shook hands with all his old col- 
leagues, and unfolded his plans for a 
new existence. After which he dined 
at the Café Anglais. 

Discovering that he was seated near 
a distinguished gentleman he could not 
resist the temptation to confide—with a 
certain affectation—that he had just in- 
herited four hundred thousand francs, 

For the first time in his life the thea- 
ter did not bore him, and he spent his 
nights in gallant company 

Six months later he married again. 
His second wife was 
ous, but of an exacting nature. 
made him suffer a great deal. 


absolutely virtu- 
She 
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MARRIAGE is one 
agree.—Oscar Wilde. 


“A WOMAN must choose,” 
en like she is never at rest. 
women lil I t t t 
never happy.”—Anatole France. 


ais 
Said 


subject on which all 


Prince 
With a man whom women do not like, she is 


women agree, and all men dis- 


A\lbertinelli. “With a man whom 





Aether of A Chale 
onthe Boulevard“ 


AGOT told us this tale in the Stage 
Door Club one night. We were 
sitting around the fire, talking of 

perfect love, and somebody asked him 
if he had ever thought of marrying. 

“Once,” said the comedian, cheer- 
fully. 

“Couldn’t you afford it?” His talent 
and the remains of his good looks were 
worth fifty pounds a week to him then, 
but there had been days—well, listen to 
Bagot! 

“Tt wasn’t that I couldn’t afford it,” 

id, with a laugh; never 
they can afford it. I escaped in 
hat saved me 


“actors 


was 
Fact ! I vas 

If I hadn’t been an art- 

te of myself ] 


¢ in the last train home to the sub- 


should be shiv- 
now, instead of talking to 
; in an armchair, 
What? 

about it with pleasure, 


you 
with a glass 


my side. Oh, I'll tell you 


“Of course, you know I made my 
name as the Reverend Simon Tibbits, in 
poor Pulteney’s ‘Touch and Go.” Some 
things a man doesn’t forget, and I re- 
member how I felt when I settled for 
the part better than I remember yester- 
day. You see, it was my first London 
engagement, and | had been trying to 
get one in London for sixteen years. 
Sixteen years I had been ‘on the road,’ 
and seén the amateurs with money 
sauntering on to the West End stage 
from their varsity club! 

“My agent had told me to try my 
luck at the office over the theater one 
morning in July, and 


when I went in 


there was nobody there but a young 
man who I 
He was sitti1 


cuessed must be Pulteney. 
ng at the table with a pencil 
in his hand, fiddling with a cardboard 
model of one of the nes, and looking 
if he had been chancellor 
of the exchequer. 


“ ‘Have I the honor of speaking to 


as worried as 
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Mr. Pulteney? said I. In those days 
I imagined authors were important per- 
sons, 

“He flushed and smiled—rather on 
the wrong side of his mouth, I thought. 
‘That’s my name.’ 

“*T was sent around to see you about 
the part of the clergyman in your farci- 
cal comedy, Mr. Pulteney,’ I said. I 
had really been sent to see the stage 
manager, but soft soap is never wasted, 
and I was always a bit of a diplomatist. 

“He asked me to sit down, and we 
talked. He was smoking a cigarette, 
and I thought for a moment he was 
going to offer me one. I suppose it 
occurred to him that it wouldn’t be the 
right thing to ask an actor to smoke 
in the manager’s room, for he threw his 
own cigarette away. He was a gentle- 
man, poor Pulteney, though he was a 
deuced bad dramatist. 

“The manager came bustling back 
soon, and began to hum and haw, but 
Pulteney put in a word that made it all 
right. I was told it was a capital part, 
and a big chance for me, and I skipped 
downstairs, and out into the street, 
feeling as puffed up as if I owned the 
Strand. As a matter of fact, the sal- 
ary wasn’t much—I had had better 
money in the provinces—but the 
thought of making a hit in the West 
End so excited me that I was nearly 
popping with pride. 

“Great Cumberland Place! wasn’t I 
sold when the part came. You've no 
idea how duffing it really was. I don’t 
mind saying that a good many jolly fine 
comedians would never have got a laugh 
in it. When I read the jokes I could 
have cried. It wasn’t funny as the au- 
thor wrote it, dear boys, believe me. | 
don’t want to brag of what I’ve done— 
I’m not a man who ‘gases’ about him- 
self—but it was the ‘character’ J] put 
into it that made that part! 

“Well, the rehearsals weren’t begin- 
ning for three weeks, and I kept hop- 
ing I’d see how to do something with 


it before the first ‘call.’ I spoke the 
-lines one way, and I spoke the lines 


another way, and the more I studied, 
the glummer | felt. I had my dinner 
at Exeter Hall several times, and lis- 
tened to the people giving their orders; 
it was cheap, and I thought I might 
hear the sort of tone I was trying to 
get hold of. But I didn’t. On the 
Sunday I went to three churches, and 
sat throughthree sermons. Honest 
Injun! And that was no use. Talk 
about an R. A.’s difficulty in finding the 
right model! I spent eight dusty days 
scouring London for a model for the 
Reverend Simon Tibbits! 

“Then one afternoon I had come out 
of ‘Prosser’s Avenue.’ As it happened, 
I wasn’t thinking “‘shop;’ I wasn't 
thinking about anything in particular; 
and all of a sudden I heard a voice. A 
voice? I heard the voice. I heard the 
voice I needed for the part! 

“IT jumped. My heart was in my 
throat. There, smiling up at a six-foot 
constable, was a little parson asking the 
way to Baker Street. He looked like 
an elderly cherub, with his pink cheeks 
and his innocent, inquiring eyes. I held 
my breath in the hope he would go on 
talking, but the policeman had answered 
him, and he tripped along with merely 
a ‘Thank you.’ He tripped along with 
the oddest walk I have ever seen, and 
I dodged after him, never taking my 
gaze off his legs, and studying them all 
the way to Charing Cross. 

“As I expected, he was going by 
bus. There was one just moving. Up 
went his umbrella, and the next moment 
I was on the step, too, intending to lure 
him into conversation as soon as I 
could, and master his voice as nicely 
as I was mastering his legs. 

“*Full inside,’ said the conductor, 
putting his dirty hand before my face. 
I was so annoyed IJ could have punched 
his head. 

“Well, there was nothing for it but 
to go on top, and wait for some one to 
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get out. Hang it, nobody did get out, 
and I saw no more of my little model 
till we reached Baker Street. I meant 
to let him walk a few yards, and then 
ask him to direct me to’Lord’s, but 
there was a surprise for me; he tripped 
across the road into the station. ‘Oho!’ 
I said to myself, ‘training it. So much 
the better. We're going to have a com- 
fortable chat together, after all, you 
and I!’ 

“T kept as close to him when he took 
his ticket as if I’d had designs on his 
watch, and I heard him say: ‘Third 
class to Rickmansworth, if you please.’ 
This was rather awkward—I didn’t 
want to pay a long fare, and I didn’t 
know the line well; 7 had to book as 
far as Rickmansworth, too. When we 
got around to the platform the train 
was there, and he hovered up and down 
for five minutes or more, looking for a 
seat to suit him. I began to think we’d 
both be left behind. Then, just as they 
were slamming the doors, he made up 
his mind. In he went, and I after him, 
and—what do you think? We were 
both on the same side of the compart- 
ment, with a fat woman and a soldier 
between us! 

“Two passengers between us, I give 
you my word, and no room opposite. 
Not only I couldn’t talk to him—I 
couldn’t even see him. Every time we 
drew into a station I prayed the com- 
partment would thin a bit; I sat tense, 
watching the faces. Not a sign on 
them! You've heard of the American 


who got so exasperated standing up in 
a crowded car that at last he shouted: 


‘Say! ain’t 
homes ?” 


Bagot’s 


none o’ you people got 
That was how I felt.” 
imitation of the American 
was very good, and we signified our ap- 
preciation in the usual way. When the 
laugh was over, some one told the 
waiter we were thirsty, and the story- 
teller filled his pipe. 

“Well,” he resumed, puffing, “to cut 
a long journey short, we reached Rick- 
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mansworth without my having had a 
glimpse of my gentleman. I was about 
desperate now. He hadn’t taken a 
dozen steps when I overtook him, and 
asked if he would be kind enough to 
inform me whether any decent apart- 
ments were to be had in the village. It 
didn’t seem worth while to have had 
all this bother just to hear him speak 
again for ten seconds, and I was wish- 
ing myself back in my apartments in 
Kennington; I said the first thing that 
came into my head. 

“It turned out to be the best question 
I could have put. 

“‘T am a visitor myself,’ he said, 
beaming at me, ‘but I believe there are 
rooms to be had in Cornstalk Terrace. 
Yes, I am almost positive I noticed a 
card in a window as I passed through 
this morning.’ 

“T stood simply lapping his voice up. 

“Ts it difficult for a stranger to 
find?’ I asked. 

“‘No, indeed,’ he said, ‘it is quite 
near. But I am going there if you care 
to accompany me——’ 

“Oh, you’re too good!’ I exclaimed, 
and upon my word I could have hugged 
him. 

“The road was a great deal nearer 
than I wanted it to be, for he was chir- 
ruping to me beautifully, and I hated to 
part from him. When we arrived I 
effervesced with gratitude, and he 
hoped I’d find comfortable quarters; 
and then I went straight back to the sta- 
tion—and heard I had about three 
hours to wait for a train! Pleasant? 
Rickmansworth isn’t the  sprightliest 
place I’ve ever spent three hours in, 
either. I had some nourishment in the 
bar of the hotel across the way, and ]j 
examined the High Street. It wasn’t 
extensive. The barmaid had told me 
there was a park, so I started to dis- 
cover it. I wasn’t keen on the park, 
you understand, but I thought it would 
be a nice quiet spot to rehearse in and 
see if I had caught the little cleric’s 
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voice. As I was going along, past a 
row of villas, blessed if I didn’t come 
across him again, standing at his gate. 

“He supposed I had been hunting for 
lodgings all the time, so, of course, I 
had to keep the game up. He was a 
friendly old chap, and, honor bright, I 
felt sorry to think I was going to turn 
him into ridicule on the stage. Still, 
he would never know, and actors can’t 
be choosers. He went inside to ask his 
landlady if she could recommend any 
diggings to me, and a minute after- 
ward he fluttered out to say he had 
quite forgotten there would be a couple 
of rooms vacant in that very house next 
day. Scot! I had had no more idea of 
taking rooms than I had of taking the 
Theater Royal, Drury Lane, but it was 
too gigantic a chance to miss. I fixed 
the matter with the old woman there 
and then, and the next morning my 
model and I were living under the same 
roof! Pass the matches, one of you 
fellows ; my pipe is out. 

“At the back of the house there were 
some lettuces and a clothes prop that 
were called a ‘garden.’ My parlor was 
at the back, too; and after dinner I saw 
the rector airing himself. By now I 
had learned he was a rector. I lost no 
time in joining him, you may be sure 
—I wasn’t paying two rents to go to 
sleep on the sofa—and we discussed 
politics and public libraries. It was a 
bit heavy for me, but I didn’t worry 
much what he talked about, so long 
as I could hear his dulcet tones. I 
ought to have said there was a bench 
against the clothes prop; so far as her 
means permitted, the old woman did 
things handsomely, 

“There was a bench, and we sat down 
on it; and while we were sitting there 
the door opened—and out into the sun- 
shine there came a young and beautiful 
girl. She wore a white cotton frock, 
and there was no paint or powder on her 
face, and she had the kind of eyes that 
make you want to say your prayers and 


Ainslee’s 


be good. I’m not going to gush—l’m 
holding myself in—but, on my honor, 
she was just the saintliest picture of 
English maidenhood seen in a 
poet’s dream. 

“*My daughter,’ said my 


ever 


model, 

“T was so staggered that I bowed like 
a super at a bob a night. 

“Yes, the old woman did things hand- 
somely—there was room for three on 
the bench. She sat by me, turning a 
back yard into paradise—I mean the 
girl, not the old woman—and I forgot 
to study her father for half an hour, 
I heard where his living was, and why 
they were taking a holiday, and I stam- 
mered that I was an actor, and was 
afraid they’d be shocked. I was stu- 
pid to own it, though it was all right, 
and they didn’t mind; but there was 
something in that girl’s eyes that forced 
the truth from you in spite of your- 
self. I had been going to say I was 
in the City, but the lie stuck. 

“There’s some fine country around 
Rickmansworth—‘Ricky,’ the natives 
call it—and we used to explore, the 
three of us. We'd go to Chorley 
Wood and to Chenies—what a good 
‘back cloth’ Chenies would make! By 
the end of the week we were together 
nearly all the day. They invited me 
into their supper, and after 
supper Marion would sing at a decrepit 
piano. The meals were quite plain, you 
sometimes we'd pick the green 


room to 


know 


stuff in the garden ourselves—but, boys, 
the peace of that little village room in 


the lamplight! The minister and his 
child—the simple, God-fearing man, 
and that girl with her deep, grave eyes+ 
and earnest voice! Their devotion to 
each other, the homeliness of it all! 
To me, a touring player, it was sweet, 
it was wonderful, to be welcomed in an 
atmosphere of home. 

“Tf the comedy had been put into re- 
hearsal on the date arranged, it would 
have been better for me. But it wasn’t 
—the rehearsals were postponed—and 
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soon I was thinking much more of Mar- 
jon than of my part. I used to talk to 
her of—well, of things I had never 
talked of to any one except my mother 
when I was a kid. Somehow I didn’t 
feel ashamed to talk of them to that 
girl. She took me out of myself. She 
raised me up. The footlights were for- 
gotten. 

“Oh, I had no right to think of her in 
the way I did, of course! What could 
I hope for? There was a world be- 
tween us, and I saw it. I told myself 
I had done all I came to do, and 
that I ought to go back to town at once; 
| told myself I was mad to stay there. 
But I knew I loved her. I loved her 
as J have never loved a woman since— 
and there were moments when I thought 
she was fond of me.” 

Bagot, it was rapidly becoming evi- 
dent to us, had forgotten that he pref- 
aced the story by congratulating him- 
self on not having married the girl. 
His voice trembled. We saw that, car- 
ried away by his own intensity as a nar- 
rator, he was beginning to believe he 
was a blighted being. But we looked 
sympathetic, and let him “work it 
up.” 

“One day she owned she cared for 
me,” he continued, with a far-away air. 
“It was the day before they were going 
home, and we were talking of our 
‘friendship.’ Somehow I—I lost my 
head, and she was crying in my 
arms. 

“IT asked her to marry me. I swore 
she would never repent it. She sat 
listening to me with her hands limp in 
her lap, and a look on her face that I 
shall see till I die. She was afraid—not 
of me, but that her father wouldn’t con- 
sent. They had no violent prejudice 
against the theater, but she had never 
been to one in her life; for her to marry 
an actor seemed an impossible thing. 

“T went to him right off. I told him 
I worshiped her; I implored him to 
trust her to me. It was an awful shock 


to him; I don’t believe he had a sus- 
picion of the state of affairs—he re- 
proached himself for letting it come 
about. But he was very gentle. He 
said he had hoped for a far different fu- 
ture for her, still that all he wanted 
was for his child to be happy; he said 
he couldn’t stand in her way if he knew 
she was really sure of herself. In the 
end he promised she should marry me 
if she wanted to in three years’ time. 

“When I parted from her we con- 
sidered we were engaged; and in the 
evening, after they left, I went to town. 

“T went to town, and there was a 
‘call’ for the first rehearsal of “Touch 
and Go.’ I had forgotten business, I 
had forgotten everything but Marion. 
That ‘call’ paralyzed me. I saw what 
I had done—I realized the situation. 
The girl I was to marry reverenced her 
father, and I meant to burlesque him on 
the stage! 

“T couldn’t do it, I wouldn’t! How 
could I think of it now? It wasn’t that 
I feared their finding it out—as I tell 
you, they weren’t playgoers, and their 
home was a good way off besides—it 
was the heartlessness of the thing that 
frightened me. To ‘make myself up’ as 
her father? To speak the bland, hypo- 
critical lines of the part in her father’s 
voice, to imitate and turn him into ridi- 
cule to amuse a crowd? I say, how 
could I do it? 

“All the same it was precious difficult 
to avoid, for I had studied him so long. 
But I went to the show the first day 
and rehearsed as I had expected to re- 
hearse before I met him. Perhaps not 
so well; it was a strain not to be like 
him after all my study, and it made me 
tame and stiff. I rehearsed so the first 
day, and for three or four days, and 
presently I began to notice that the 
management was a bit unhappy, and 
that Pulteney nearly twisted his mus- 
tache out during my scenes. If an au- 
thor has written a bad part, trust him 
to blame the actor! He buttonholed me 
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at last, and begged me ‘to put a little 
more “character” into it.’ And I tried 
to; but I knew it was a failure, for I 
could only see one ‘character’ all the 
time—and that one I wouldn’t touch. 

“When I was in the stalls once, he 
and the manager sat down and put their 
heads together. It was dark in front, 
and they hadn’t seen me as they came 
around. I heard them say something 
about ‘A pity they hadn’t a West End 
actor for the part.’ I knew they were 
talking of my part, and it got my dan- 
der up; I knew I could act any of that 
hoity-toity West End company off the 
stage; I knew I had only to ‘let my- 
self go.’ 

“When I went ‘on’ again I deter- 
mined I’d show ’em what I could do; 
I determined I’d show ’em they had a 
better comedian than any forty-pound- 


a-weeker. I sent them into fits. 
‘Hallo!’ they said. The women in the 
wings stopped talking about their 


dresses to watch me. The highly con- 
nected amateurs from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge began to give at the knees, and 
I could hear the leading man’s heart 
drop onto the boards; the actor from 
the provinces was wiping them out! 
That rehearsal was the sweetest triumph 
of my life. 

“She’d never know—she’d 
know! I kept telling myself she 
couldn’t hear of it. By the time the 
wig that I ordered was tried on I felt 
as sure of success as I was of my lines. 
I was soaked in the part. I wasn’t 
acting the little rector—by George, I 
was the little rector, trip, face, and chir- 
rup! And the first night came, and I 
was to play in London at last. 

“They told me the house was 
crammed, All the swell critics were 
there, all the fashionable first-nighters. 
I was so nervous that the wig paste 
shook in my hands when I ‘made up,’ 
but I was ready much too soon. 

“T went. downstairs and waited. The 
doorkeeper gave me a note. Of all 


never 
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the—— It was from Marion. AW 
friend had brought her up to see me, 
and she was in the theater. I was 
stunned; I thought I was going to 
fall. You know—every man in this 
room knows—that for an actor to re- 
model his performance at the last min- 
ute would be a miracle. I couldn’t do 
it, it wasn’t in my power, but even then 
I thought I’d try! I said I must try, 
though it would ruin me! And I heard 
my cue. 

“My first lines ‘went’ for nothing. | 
floundered. The audience were ice. | 
saw the people on the stage looking at 
me aghast. Then suddenly I got a 
laugh; a gesture, an intonation, some- 
thing I had been trying to hold back, 
had escaped me. The laugh went to 
my head—I made them laugh again! 
I said I’d explain to Marion—that she’d 
understand, that she’d forgive me—and 
even while I said it, my other self, the 
‘self’ that wasn’t acting, knew it was a 
lie, and I was losing her. 

“T couldn’t help it—the laughter made 
me drunk. I did it all! I knew the dis- 
gust she must be feeling, but the audi- 
ence were roaring at me now. I felt 
the shame that she was suffering with 
my own heart, but the artist in me 
swept me on. The manager panted at 
me in the wings: ‘You're great—you're 
immense, Gad, you’re making the hit 
of the piece!’ The stalls were in con- 
vulsions, the gallery had got my name. 
‘Bagot!’ they were shouting after each 
act. ‘Bagot!’ Pulteney rushed to me 
with blessings at the end. The house 
thundered for me. It was London! I 
knew that I was ‘made;’ but across the 
flare of grinning faces I seemed to see 
the angel I had lost, and the horror in 
her eyes.” 

Bagot bowed his head; his pipe had 
fallen, tears dripped down his cheeks. 
By this time he was quite sure he had 
been mourning for her ever since beside 
a lonely hearth. 

“She wrote to me next day, breaking 
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it off,” he groaned. “She wouldn’t * happy, I thought. Women soon for- 
listen to reason; she said it might be get.” After a pause he added, bitterly: 
‘art,’ but it wasn’t love.” “If one of you fellows”—he glanced at 
“Did you ever see her afterward?” me—‘cares to write the true tragedy of 
we asked. a man’s life, there it is. You might 
“Once,” he said, “years later. She call it “The Price of Success.’ ” 
married some county chap, with an But we all thought a more appropri- 
estate and all that. I saw her driving ate title would be the one that I have 
with her little boy. She looked very used. 


THE TIME IVE LOST IN WOOING 


HE time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing, 
Though Wisdom oft has sought me 
I scorned the lore she brought me. 
My only books 
Were women’s looks, 
And folly’s all they taught me. 


Her smile when Beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted, 
Like him the sprite 
Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in glen that’s haunted. 
Like him, too, Beauty won me; 
But when the spell was on me, 
If once their ray 
Was turned away, 
Oh, winds could not outrun me, 


And are these follies going? 
And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing? 
No—vain, alas! th’ endeavor 
From bonds so sweet to sever. 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 
Thomas Moore. 
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L A or Whai- Bele! / at Bathenochi ey 


HAD conceived how with senses 
ensnared by the seductions of the 
hour a man might stumble upon 
love. <A tepid atmosphere; the scent 
of flowers; the song of birds; in your 
eyes the sunlight and the springy turf 
to your feet; a mind well rid of care, 
and a heart that sings within you to the 
lilt of nature’s melodies—then let her 
appear, and whilst the poetry that the 
time affords doth lull you, the thing 
may come to pass. 
But it came not thus 
chill October, and the 
and stripped, mere 
summer glory; 
with the touch of an early 
sky dull and sullen. There was scant 
poetry in the and my nose I'll 
swear was blue with the sting of the 
blast that faced us from the Gram- 
pians. Thus did love find me; in a 
flash, it came, as wrapped tight in my 


*Twas 
gaunt 
their 
was hard 
frost; the 


to me 
trees stood 
frameworks of 


the ground 


hour, 


4 


cloak I stepped along beside my lady, 
*neath the wall of the castle of Bailien- 
ochy. 

I was no boy. Indeed, at the time I 
scarce held myself young, for albeit no 
more than twenty-seven, the much that 
I had lived gave me the feeling of a 
riper age. I had taken three wounds 
and looked on a field of stricken battle 
ere my wisdom teeth were cut. 

As in war, so in love, too, had I 
served my apprenticeship—for ever in 
the wake of Mars stalks Cupic But 
in the presence of my sweet lady Mar- 
garet I blushed for very shame at the 
memory and wished—as wish 
for Heaven—that there had been less 
of it. For until that hour of a verity 
I had not known real love 

She was a 


sinners 


little slip of 
bering, perchance, twenty years, 
with a sweet, winsome face, dark hair 
and gray eyes, and a smile that would 


a girl, num- 


some 
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have made of hell a heaven. Proud she 
was, for all her sweetness, and arch and 
witty beyond all women that I had 
known. 

Her father Everard Fitz- 
morris, a gentleman who, like myself, 
had been beggared by the Stuart cause, 
and who in this forlorn castle of Bail- 
ienochy had sought and found a refuge 
from Cromwell’s canting bloodhounds. 

Hither a week since was I also come, 
to crave an asylum against the Cove- 
nanters, from whom I had good reason 
to fear hard usage. I had deen one 
of the abettors in that ill-starred flight 
of Charles from Perth—that' which is 
now known as “the Start,” and which 
but for the timidity of Wilmot and 
Buckingham might have spared my 
liege and master ten years of penurious 
wandering. 

With me had come my Lord Carle- 
ston—whose plight was no better than 
mine own—and Sir Everard had re- 
ceived us graciously and kindly, as also 
had his sister, Lady Grizel—our real 
hostess, and the owner of Bailienochy— 
and his daughter Margaret. To us and 
our retinue—my servant, Giles, and the 
two attendants who accompanied my 
Lord Carleston—had been assigned the 
northern wing of the castle, and there 
for a week we had lain secure and at 
peace, 

And during that week my love for 
Mistress Margaret had crept into life, 
until of a sudden it had stood revealed 
before me on the morning whereof I 
write, and had throw . me into a silence 
that must have made me passing tire- 
some to my companion, for presently 
she left me upon some trifling pretext 
and went within. 

Scarce was she gone when Lord 
Carleston stepped out onto that barren 
strip of soil which they misnamed a ter- 
race, and approached me with a cynical 
smile upon his high-bred face. 

“Faversham, you rogue,” quoth he, 
“have a care! It is an hour since you 


was Sir 
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and Mistress Margaret came forth, 
and she hath but returned within this 
instant.” 

I knew him for a libertine, yet no 
worse than most of us that had been 
nurtured at the court of the Second 
Charles. He was a youth of parts, and 
gifted with a caustic tongue, and dur- 
ing the week that was sped we had 
been much together. Over our sack we 
had sat of nights, and entertained each 
other with the narrative of past adven- 
tures. I had grown fond of him as a 
man will of another with whom he ex- 
changes confidences, yet at that moment 
I wished him far from Bailienochy. 

“The lady is the daughter of our 
host,” I said, sternly, thinking to rebuke 
him. 

“And a sweet lass to boot,” he an- 
swered flippantly. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Come, Faversham,” he cried, no 
whit abashed, as he linked his arm in 
mine. “Damn your sour looks! She 
is a winsome maid ; she hath the bright- 
est eye, the sweetest lips, the daintiest 
ankle 

“A plague on you! Have you not 
grace enough to see that such as we are 
unfit to touch the hem of her garment?” 

“Go your way, hypocrite,” he broke, 
“I swear that line is from the Scrip- 
tures. The hem of her garment, for- 
sooth! Pshaw, you make me sick! 
Who seeks to touch it? Did you say 
her lips now 

I drew my arm from his, and stood 
still, the flush of anger mounting to my 
brow. 

“Carleston,” I began; but again he 
interrupted me with a laugh. “Oh, 
have done! I'll say no more. Yet if 
you are to wager me fifty gold caroluses 
that within three days I shall have won 
a touch of those saintly lips » 

“Blood and wounds!” I began, then 
changed my anger to contempt and gave 
vent to it in a laugh. “Pshaw, were it 
less blasphemous, I would win your 
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money to teach you to curb your van- 
ity. For neither in a week nor in a 
month will you so much as gain her 
consent to soil her finger tips with your 
mustachios.” 

“Oddslife!’’ he cried, tossing his fine 
head, “say you so, Master Faversham. 
Well, since you'll not wager, I do now 
bind myself to kiss the fingers of this 
sweet lady, the hem of whose petticoat 
we are unfit to touch, within the week; 
and failing to do so, I swear by my 
honor to pay you two hundred caro- 
luses.” 

I looked at him in wonder for a mo- 
ment, then: 

“Look to it, Carleston, that you em- 
ploy no force,” I said. 

“Pshaw, you pay me a poor compli- 
ment.” 

“T mean not only the force of 
strength, but the force of fair, false 
speeches and lying promises. Remem- 
ber her simplicity, her innocence, and 
remember, too, that you are a gentle- 
man.” 

He changed color at that, and we 
stood measuring each other with our 
eyes. Then he laughed and shook his 
golden love-locks. 

“Gadzooks, Faversham, these Scotch 
mists have addled your Kentish brains. 
But there, my caroluses are yours if I 
fail. I have sworn it. Of what may 
follow, time enough to deal with it 
when it comes.” 

We parted thus—not lovingly, as you 
may think. And with every hour the 
breach betwixt us grew wider. Carle- 
ston opened the campaign that night. 
He appeared at supper tricked out in 
the gaudiest doublet he had brought 
with him, with a ribbon wherever he 
could stick one, and a score of other 
fripperies. His fine, white hands were 
all bejeweled, and his love-locks scented 
like a court lady’s lap-dog. Sir Ever- 
ard looked twice at him as he took his 
seat beside Mistress Margaret, while 
my Lady Grizel opened wide her eyes, 





then—being a 
from him to her niece, and smiled softly 
to herself. For mine own part as I 
gazed upon his handsome, courtly figure 
I felt that I had never truly hated a 
man until that hour. 

The comedy that was begun that 
night was pursued upon the morrow, 
and so every day for a week. And 
during that week I scarce had two 
words with Margaret, for Carleston 
was ever at her side, and—what embit- 
tered me the more—she appeared no- 
wise averse to this. I grew sullen and 
morose, and my temper suffered sorely, 
Had it been an honest contest betwixt 
us for her love, I might have borne the 
burden of it with a better grace. But 
knowing that ’twas no more than a mat- 
ter of my Lord Carleston indulging his 
vanity, my heart hardened, and I swore 
that did he earn her affection and per- 
mission to kiss her hand, then come to 
me with a laugh and the boast of it, I 
would desire him to take a turn with 
me on the braes of Angus, and there 
I would leave him cold and stiff with a 
pink stain on his pretty doublet. 

On the morning of the seventh day 
after my lord had embarked upon this 
undertaking I observed them together 
in the garden. A few moments later 
Carleston entered the hall where I was 
pacing, and I remarked that his face, 
usually so gay and reckless, wore now 
a scowl of sour displeasure. 

“You are glum, my lord,” I sneered. 
He forced a laugh in answer. 

“Crush me! I have good reason to 
be. That artless jade is like to cost 
me two hundred caroluses. But rat 
me,” he added, as he turned away, “I 
have not lost yet. Not until to-night.” 

I answered nothing and he departed. 

In that same hall I came toward noon 
upon my lady. She greeted me with a 
smile, and her clear gray eyes were 
fixed for a moment on my face. 

“You are looking pale, Mr, Faver- 
sham,” said she, with kindly concern in 


woman—she glanced 
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her voice, “and sad of late I have re- 
marked. I am afraid this enforced cap- 
tivity tries you sorely, and that you 
pine to be gone from Bailienochy.” 

“Madame, you do me an injustice. 
The cause of the king I serve is in a 
state to make all loyal men look pale 
and sad. But for the rest, sweet lady, 
there is that at Bailienochy that makes 
me sigh rather at the thought of going 
hence than at the time that I am like to 
spend here.” 

I gazed at her as I spoke, my bold- 
ness springing, I doubt not, fromthe 
discomfiture that a while ago I had re- 
marked in Carleston. She dropped her 
eyes before my glance, and some of the 
color left her cheeks. That she took 
my meaning was clear, since she asked 
no questions, and an awkward silence 
followed. To my rescue came the quick 
patter of feet without. The door was 
flung open, and into the apartment 
dashed one of Sir Everard’s gillies 
with wild eyes and a scared counte- 
nance 

“Ou, ou!” he 
ous northern 


wailed, in his barbar- 
accent, “the laird o’ 
Carleston, the bonnie laird!” 

“What of him, fool?” I cried. 
“Droonit, nae less,” he blurted out: 
“Drowned!” gasped Margaret, with 
horror. 

“Nay, may,” came 
“not drowned we hope. 
in him yet.” 


another voice, 
There is life 
And across the threshold 


come Carleston’s two attendants carry- 


ing their dripping master. His arms 
trailed limp beside him as they set him 
down before the fire; his eyes were 
closed and his cheeks a deadly hue. But 
his heart still beat, and he breathed, al- 
beit faintly. In a trice, Margaret’s fin- 
gers had undone the collar of his doub- 
let. She called for usquebaugh, and 
kneeling beside him set herself to chafe 
his brows and hands. 

“See, Mr. Faversham,” cried Mar- 
garet, “he breathes more freely.” 


At that moment Carleston sighed 
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deeply, and opened his eyes. He en- 
countered Margaret’s gaze, and for a 
second or two he returned it vacantly. 
Then: 

“°Tis you, sweet mistress,” he mur- 
mured. “And I am not dead! ’Tis you 
who have brought me back to life!” 

He had caught her hand in his, and 
slowly he was carrying it to his lips. 

’Twas a natural enough action as 
matters stood, yet even as I remarked 
it I guessed the trick that was being 
played. I remembered that Carleston 
was a stout swimmer; that the blue 
tint of his cheeks was no more than 
the very natural fruit of an October im- 
mersion in the icy waters of Loch Esk, 
and like one fascinated I watched the 
hand drawing closer to his lips. He 
had those slender fingers within their 
own breadth of his mustachios, when 
of a sudden the hand was whisked 
away. It was poised for an instant in 
the air, then it descended with a re- 
sounding cuff upon his lordship’s ear. 

“There, my lord,” quoth Margaret, 
with a scornful laugh, “that will do 
much to aid restore your circulation. 
For the rest you may pay Mr. Faver- 
sham the two hundred caroluses, for 
even this pretty trick hath failed you, 
and methinks ’tis unlikely now you'll 
essay another.” 

I stood aghast, scarce believing that 
I had heard aright, whilst Carleston 
got on his feet with an alacrity little 
to have been looked for in his exhaus- 
tion of a moment back. His brow 
grew black in a most formidable scowl, 
and the anger in his eyes was a thing 
to make a man look to his weapons. 

“Damnation!” he snarled, turning 
upon me. “You have played me false, 
you knave!” 

“Knave in your teeth, my lord,” I 
answered coldly. “You have lied!” 

With a bunch of oaths, he put his 
hand to his bilbo, but before he could 
draw Margaret had got between us. 

“Gentlemen,” she cried, “let this mat- 
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ter go no further. Mr. Faversham has 
not played you false, my lord. I my- 
self heard your boast. I could not help 
it, for yours is the common failing of 
boasters—you speak over-loudly.” 

“So, pretty lady,” he muttered with 
a sneer that made me burn to strike 
him, “since you played eavesdropper I 
marvel not at the turn affairs have 
taken. But as for letting the matter go 
no further,” he vented a _ mirthless 
laugh, “by Heaven, madame, it shall 
go further. Further than is dreamt df 
by you or this cavalier of yours.” 

“My lord,” I began, when Margaret 
again interposed. 

“Enough, and more, has been said 
already, Mr. Faversham. Lord Carle- 
ston will doubtless see fit to depart.” 

He left Bailienochy an hour later, 
without word of farewell or thanks to 
his host. 

For another week we had peace, and 
—for my own part—happiness at Bail- 
ienochy. That which had passed served 
to draw my lady and me closer to- 
gether, and much time we spent in each 
other’s company. So much, indeed, and 
so kind was she, that one fine day 
words that I had never meant to say 
were spoken, and I—a cavalier of for- 
tune, a penniless adventurer—knelt to 
that pure, sweet lady as one might kneel 
before a shrine, 

Her gentle eyes were moist, and her 
voice shook slightly as she gave me her 
hand to kiss and bade me rise. And as 
I did so my joy was dashed by sudden 
qualms born of the honor which this 
love of mine awakened. 

“Sweet mistress,” I cried, “I have 
presumed too far. I had forgotten in 
the moment’s happiness my sad condi- 


tion. am a poor soldier of fortune— 
a landless, houseless ruffler.”’ 
“Nay, Lal,” she answered with a 


tenderness beyond all words, “not that, 
but a loyal, worthy gentleman whom a 
noble devotion to his King hath beg- 
gared. And for this reduced condition 
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of yours I love you, Lal, as much as for 


your own dear self.” 

Such was the dawn of our happiness 
—a happiness, alas! that was about to 
suffer a sorry interruption. 

It would appear that when Carleston 
left Bailienochy, he quitted at the same 
time the loyal party to which hitherto 
he had belonged. It would appear from 
what I learned anon that he had re 
paired to that cross-eyed pillar of the 
Covenant, the Marquess of Argyle, and 
offered to become a traitor and in- 
former in the service of Kirk and 
State. He sought my ruin, and that of 
Sir Everard Fitzmorris with me. In 
the service of M’Callum More he came 
upon an infernal Presbyterian villain 
and kinsman of Argyle, named Sir 
John Gillespie, betwixt whom and me 
there lay as hot and goodly a hatred 
as ever led to the striking of stout 
blows. 

This Gillespie—-a dog who had once 
sought to sell the King to Cromwell— 
found ample employment for his 
treacherous instincts in hunting those 
loyalists that had taken up arms to do 
battle for their prince’s honor. No 
sooner did he learn that the business 
with Carleston was to seize the person 
of one Lionel Faversham, than he 
joined hands with his lordship. 

In his eagerness to see me trussed, 
Gillespie allowed his zeal to outrun all 
prudence, and without waiting until 
Argyle should grant him the posse of 
men he needed for the undertaking, he 
got together a parcel of hired cut- 
throats and with these at his back, and 
accompanied by Carleston, he came 
north in-quest of me 

I had the news of his approach—and 
enough, besides, to make me infer that 
which I have here set down—but an 


hour before his advent at Bailienochy. 
} 


’Twas brought me by my faithful Giles, 


who had ~been overtaken by Gillespie 
and his party at Kirrienmuir, and who 
had traveled hot-foot to warn me. 
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Forthwith I repaired to Sir Everard, 
before whom I laid the whole matter 
from the beginning, pointing out the 
peril that was sweeping down upon us. 
He heard me calmly, even when I told 
him that I loved his daughter, for the 
time was come to make ail things clear. 

“T have seen it for some days, Lal, 
and I had looked to hear from you ere 
this.” 

“Sir Everard 
cut me short. 

“There is no time at present, lad. 
The myrmidons of the Kirk are at my 
gates. The times are sorry, Lal, but we 
will hope and pray for a speedy and 
blessed restoration of His Majesty to 
his throne of England, and when that 
comes to us also will be restored that 
which we have lost in the service of the 
King, our master. Time enough then, 
Lal, for you to think of marriage. 
Pish, lad, enough said. I will quit 
Bailienochy forthwith, with Lady Grizel 
and Margaret. I have friends in In- 
verness. Thither will we go, and if 
you are minded to come with us * 

I shook my head, albeit not without 
reluctance. 

“No, Sir Everard,” I answered, for 
all that I would fain have gone whither 
my lady went. “Middleton is still in 
the north, with some ten thousand men, 
tis said. I will make an effort to join 
him, for it may come to pass that a 
blow will soon be struck.” 

He did not seek to alter my deter- 
mination, for indeed had he numbered 
but my years ‘tis certain he would have 
acted in like fashion. He was on the 
point of leaving me to bid the ladies 
prepare for the journey, when a shout- 
ing without, and the clatter of arms, 
told us that already our enemies were 
upon us and that our retreat was cut 
off. 

We stood in the lofty hall of the 
castle, and at that unwelcome noise we 
instinctively clasped each other’s hand, 
and a look of anguish passed between 


” I began, but he 
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us. But on my part this weakness was 
short-lived. With an oath, I sprang to 
the table where lay a brace of pistols. 
I seized them and looked to their prim- 
ing. 

“What would you do, Lal?” cried the 
old nobleman, aghast. 

“Do, Sir Everard?’ quoth I. “Why, 
take as high a price for my life as I 
can, and die here. Think you I have 
a stomach for a gallows at Perth?” 

The words were but uttered when the 
door was flung rudely open, and into 
the room strode Carleston, followed by 
Gillespie and six as ill-looking ruffians 
as ever escorted a man of his position. 

“I am returned, you see,” cried his 
lordship, with a coarse laugh, “returned 
to pay my reckoning.” 

I stood erect, my hands behind my 
back, concealing the pistols that I 
grasped. Upon Carleston I bestowed 
not so much as a glance, but addressed 
myself to Gillespie. 

“Give you good-day, 
quoth I, contemptuously. 
your Judas traffic now?” 

He advanced toward me with a sour 
look on his lean, sallow face. 

“T am come to arrest you, you son 
of Belial, and you, too, Sir Everard,” 
he answered, grimly. 

“Upon what charge?” 


Mass-John,” 
“What is 


“That of malignancy and conspiracy 
against the Covenant.” 

He stood within a yard of me, and 
before he could guess my purpose I had 
set a pistol at his head. 

“If any of your ruffianly followers 
move hand or foot, Sir John,” I cried, 
in a loud voice, “I’ll blow your rascally 
brains out.” 

Rat me, but I could have laughed at 
the hush that fell upon them, and to see 
them standing as if turned to stone, 
none daring to brave my threat. Sir 
John alone had courage to raise his 
hand, but before it had reached the 
level of his belt, the cold nozzle of my 
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pistol was pressed against his forehead, 
and 

“Have a care, Sir John,” I thundered, 
“or by the living God, I fire.” 

There was that in my voice and 
glance that told him how deadly earnest 
was my purpose. I saw the conviction 
of it writ plain upon his now livid face, 
and I was quick to use the advantage 
I had gained. 

“Bid your men throw down their 
weapons, Sir John,” I commanded. 
There was a moment’s pattse, “Did you 
not hear me, sir?” I growled. “Bid 
them throw down their weapons or I'll 
show your Presbyterian soul the road to 
hell.” 

In a choking voice he gave the com- 
mand, and it was followed by a clat- 
ter of falling swords and pistols that 
made joyful music to my ears. 

“Have they all complied, Sir Ever- 
ard?” 

“All but Lord Carleston.” 

“Take this pistol, sir,” I said, hold- 
ing out my left hand, “and shoot him 
without mercy if he still refuses.” 

Keeping his face toward Carleston, 
Sir Everard took the pistol, and a mo- 
ment later, in answer to his rasping 
challenge, I heard his lordship’s sword 
rattle on the parquet. 

“Bid him stand yonder with those 
other ruffians,” said I, and presently, 
when in that also my will was done, I 
desired Sir Everard to collect the re- 





linquished weapons and place them 
upon the table behind me. 
“And now, Jack Presbyter,” said I 


to Gillespie, “bid your ruffians march 
through the door on their left.” 


“Whither does it lead?” he de- 
manded, sullenly. 
“What’s that to you? Bid them 


march, you dog.” And to urge him I 
pressed the nozzle harder still against 
his temple. I was obeyed, and in a mo- 
ment the hall was empty save for Sir 
Everard, Sir John and myself. “And 
now you shall follow your men, Sir 
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John, so that you may know whither” 


they are gone. Step backwards, 
Slowly. So!” 


I guided him step by step to the door 
of the chamber into which his myrmi- 
dons had already disappeared; across 
the threshold I drove him, then reach- 
ing forward-I closed the door upon 
them and shot the bolts. "Twas a stout 
piece of oak that would resist any ef- 
forts, while the chamber was lighted 
by a single window too small to admit 
the body of a man. 

We had them safely caged. I 
turned to Sir Everard with a laugh of 
exultation. The old knight was pale 
with excitement, and the moisture stood 
thick upon his brow. 

“’Twas bravely done, lad. Odds- 
life! I never saw a bolder thing.” 

“Come, Sir Everard,’’ I cried, “let 
us depart.” 
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But what of them?” he asked, jerk- 
ing his thumb toward the door. 

“Let them rot: there.” 

Some discussion I had with Sir Ever- 
ard, who censured the barbarity of my 
notions, which presently was ended by 
the appearance of Lady Grizel and 
Margaret. They came _ shuddering 
with dread, and great was their rapture 
upon beholding us safe and unharmed. 
And when Sir Everard related to them 
with enthusiasm and much kindly ex- 
aggeration the paltry thing that I had 
done, there was a flush of pleasure in 
my sweet lady’s cheeks, and a glance 
of pride in the gray eyes that beamed 
upon me and claimed me for her own. 

At sunset, some two hours later, they 
set out at last upon their journey to 
Inverness, bearing with them what valu- 
ables they could carry and escorted by 
half a dozen of Sir Everard’s gillies. 
We parted in the courtyard of the 
castle, for since I went by way of Loch- 
nagar our roads lay not together. Mar- 
garet lingered a moment after the oth- 
ers, and if our parting was fraught with 
sadness, yet it was lighted by the hope 
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of happy days we each felt the future 
held in trust. Fondly she bade me look 
to my safety and remember that I be- 
longed to her. 

“Farewell, my cavalier,” she mur- 
mured, when at last I led her to the gate 
where Sir Everard waited. “Be loyal, 
brave and fortunate, and until next we 
meet wear this in memory of me.” 

She was gone at last, and I stood in 
the gateway, my eyes riveted upon the 
lumbering coach, and in my hand the 
locket which at parting she had left 
me, and which inclosed a tiny minia- 
ture of her angel face. 

With a sigh that was not all pain, I 
turned to find Giles behind me, with 
our horses ready saddled for the jour- 
ney. 

Bidding him await me, I mounted to 
my chamber to make my final prepara- 
tions. "Twas, soon done, and armed and 
booted I descended again to the hall to 
take a last look at the door that shut in 
Gillespie and his party. My foot was 
on the stairs when of a sudden my ear 
caught the thud of hoofs. At the sound 
my heart misgave me, and dashing 
down the intervening steps I made for 
the first window on the landing and 
thence looked out. 

Coming up the road toward the castle 
at a sharp trot, I espied a party of men, 
a score maybe, in corselets and pots that 
bespoke their calling. This was no ruf- 
fianly out-at-elbow crew such as had at- 
tended Gillespie, but an orderly com- 
pany of troopers—their service, one 
glance was enough to tell me, was the 
Covenant’s. 

I must make a dash for it, I told my- 
self, and with that I sprang down the 
steps four at a time. 

Breathless, I reached the courtyard. 

“Giles,” I shouted. He turned to- 
ward me a face that wore a settled look 
of despair, and before he could do more 
than rap out an oath the troop was at 
the gate. 

Well, the game was played, and 
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clearly the day was, after all, the Cov- 
enant’s. It but remained to let my 
bearing give luster to my defeat, and so 
I met with a courtly bow the young offi- 
cer that rode forward. And then when 
fortune appeared to have deserted me, 
she showed me a curious and unlooked- 
for favor. To this day I cannot fathom 
the source of that officer’s misappre- 
hension, beyond the fact that seeing me 
so fully equipped did dupe him into it. 
Suffice it that the words wherewith he 
greeted and astounded me were: 

“Have I the honor to address Sir 
John Gillespie ?” 

I may lack the nimble wit of an ante- 
chamber fop, but I have never known 
my sense to fail me in a moment of 
peril. And so despite the profound 
amazement that beset me, I bowed and 
answered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Your servant, sir.” 

“T am Captain Campbell,” said he, 
alighting and throwing the reins to one 
of his men. “I was told that I should 
find you here. I bring you this letter 
from the Marquess of Argyle.” 

“You are sorely needed here, sir,” I 
said, coolly, taking the letter and break- 
ing the seal. “Those malignant dogs, 
Faversham and Fitzmorris, proved not 
the easy capture I expected. They met 
me with a parcel of godless followers, 
and but that I held a pistol to the head 
of the elder of those sons of Baal, and 
threatened to shoot him unless his ruf- 
fians obeyed me, you would have come 
too late, captain. As it is, for all that 
I have got them safely under lock and 
key but for your timely arrival I should 
not have known what to do with them. 
But what says my Lord of Argyle?” 

I turned my attention to the letter 
whilst the officer laughed over that 
which I had told him. It was a per- 
emptory order to Gillespie to deliver up 
what prisoners he had taken at Bail- 
ienochy to Captain Campbell, and 
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forthwith to proceed to Lochnagar, 
there to effect the capture of two no- 
torious malignants who were described 
in the letter. 

I handed the paper to Campbell. 

“There are your orders, captain, and 
mine. My horse is ready, and I will 
start at once. Since the prisoners here 
are to be intrusted to you, go up and 
take them; the din they are making will 
lead you to them. I wish you joy of 
your capture.” 

He looked up in some astonishment, 
and fearing lest this should be followed 
by suspicion, I was quick to add, “Will 
you lend me three troopers to help me 
in this business?” 

His brow cleared and he smiled, 

“Verily you are impatient to smite 
the enemies of Israel,” quoth he. “Take 
six.” 

“Three will suffice,” I replied, getting 
into the saddle. “Too many might 
prove dangerous”—in which there was 
more truth than the captain suspected. 

Five minutes later, with Giles and the 
three troopers, I rode out from Bail- 
ienochy, whilst Campbell and his Sas- 
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Like the wind I went, for methought 
pursuit was imminent. Yet fortune 
smiled on me to the end, and in the 
dead of that winter night, Giles and 
I—with the connivance of a heavily 
bribed landlord—left the inn where we 
had halted without taking leave of our 
slumbering escort. Before daybreak 
twenty miles of difficult country sepa- 
rated us from them. 

Two days later in a hostelry at Inver- 
ury I heard the story, told with vast 
unction by a loyal Highlander, of how 
a young spark of the court had fooled 
two parties of Covenanters to do battle 
at Bailienochy, each deeming the other 
a body of malignants. It would appear 
from what I then learned that when 
Campbell unbarred the door, Gillespie 
and his men—albeit unarmed—flung 
themselves furiously upon the troopers, 
Not until four of them had been cut 
down did they discover their error. 

But fortunately for my escape it took 
Gillespie some hours to convince Cap 
tain Campbell of the trick whereof he 
had been made the victim. 


= ——— ELSES 


GRACEFUL motion is to the eyes what music is to the ears.—Anatole France, 


pa 


GREAT blood has this inherent quality, that it does not yield, but rules and 


regulates.—Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


pa 


I BELIEVE there are few men who, in the course of their observations on life, 
have not perceived that it is not the greatest female beauty who inspires the 
longest and the strongest passions.—Lord Byron. 


pa, 


I HAVE wonder 
promise to love and marry one 
should want to kr 
understand 


1 all my life at the ignorant, unreflecting way in which people 
another, 
yw a great deal more of a man than I know of you. I must 
his temper, his history, his mode of life, and all that 1 
certain moral and social questions, and whether he has a religion 


Marriage involves so very much. 
thinks about 


and what it is. 


And on some of the same points you want—or ought to want—to be satisfied about 


me.—Harriet W. Preston, 
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THE BUBBLE, REPUTATION 

FRIEND has written to tell us that 

she likes the November number of 
the magazine. “I have not discovered 
so much excellence between a single 
pair of covers in any other recent ex- 
ploration,” she says. “But,” her letter 
continues, “I don’t applaud you for 
originality. With such authors to select 
from, how could you avoid excellence? 
Won't you in future give your ingenuity 
a little more scope? Let us have more 
good stories by authors of less re- 
nown.” 

We haven’t the art of sorcery. We 
cannot make a substance loom where 
nothing is. Since when has the sun 
been able to hide his face? There is 
no such thing as obscurity for excel- 
lence, no desert hermitage so far re- 
moved that ardent pilgrims will not 
people its retirement. Eminence, it 
seems, cannot escape renown. 

For a very long time we have been 
digging for good stories. We mean 
nothing but that. We have not been 
collecting reputations. But in the 
course of our literary excavations we 
have found that when a real treasure 
came to light a luminous name was al- 
ways attached. And so it has happened 
—not oddly but inevitably—that in col- 
lecting excellence we have inadvertently 
stumbled into renown all along the way. 

We wish, with our courteously critical 
correspondent, that it might have been 
otherwise. It is part of our purpose to 
tend the veil from hidden greatness. 
We have ardently sought an opportunity 
to do it. We may yet succeed, for the 
truth of a generality doesn’t prevent the 
occurrence of exceptions, but so far we 


have yet to unearth an authentic gem 
whose luster was not somewhat bright- 
ened by a gleam, however faint, of 
notoriety. 

If any one can lead us to the faintest 
sparkle of excellence in the gloom of 
complete oblivion, we shall be patheti- 
cally grateful. 

a. €& «© 


“THE IMMORTAL MOMENT” 
A Synopsis of Early Chapters 


ITTY TAILLEUR impinged on the 

mediocrity of the company at the Cliff 
House with various but always heightening 
effects. The men found her dangerous and 
alluring. Their wives conceded her peril and 
grudged her charm. In the first place her 
widowhood was of several years’ standing, 
which was strange and suspicious in the case 
of such a woman. In the second place nobody, 
not even her young-elderly companion, Miss 
Keating, knew anything about her antecedents. 
Since she never ventured on the subject of 
her past it was harshly presumed that she 
must have one very worth talking about. 
Finally, she was incredibly beautiful. The 
Cliff House, being what it was—and having 
a jealous regard for its own amazing respec- 
tability—judged her as the evidence war- 
ranted, and so much of the company as wore 
skirts carefully withdrew them when she 
passed. The trousered contingent avoided her 
fearfully, but covertly followed her goings and 
comings with speculative eyes. Only Jane 
Lucy, and her brother Robert, ignored the 
evidence. They were too entirely good to 
fear contamination, and too wisely innocent 
to brood on scandal. Mrs. Tailleur’s frail, 
luminous beauty, the kindness of her manner, 
pleaded for their friendship and affection, 
and the faint, sharp bouquet of unorthodox 
romance, which was as much a quality of her 
delicate personality as beauty and youth, 
challenged nothing but a generous, compas- 
sionate interest in their minds. The sudden 
news that Mrs. Tailleur’s companion, seized 
with an access of maidenly compunction, had 
made a scene and deserted her patron only 
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increased the sympathy of the Lucys. While 
the tongues of the Cliff House had their way 
of Mrs. Tailleur’s reputation, Robert Lucy 
went to bring her to his sister for comfort. 


Je 


YOU WILL READ 


In the January Ainslee’s: 


ADAME DESPREZ, who an- 
swered to the Christian name of 
Anastasie, presented an agreeable type 
of her sex; exceedingly wholesome to 
look upon, a stout brune, with cool, 
smooth cheeks, steady, dark eyes, and 
hands that neither art nor nature could 
improve. She was the sort of person 
over whom adversity passes like a sum- 
mer cloud. She had much of the 
placidity of a contented nun—with little 
of her piety, however; for Anastasie 
was of a very mundane nature, fond of 
oysters and old wine, and somewhat 
bold pleasantries, and devoted to her 
husband for her own sake rather than 
for his. She was imperturbably good- 
natured, but had no idea of self-sac- 
rifice. To live if that pleasant old 
house, with a green garden behind and 
bright flowers about the window, to eat 
and drink of the best, to gossip with a 
neighbor for a quarter of an hour, never 
to wear stays or a dress except when 
she went to Fontainebleau shopping, to 
be kept in a continual supply of racy 
novels, and to be married to Doctor 
Desprez and have no ground of jeal- 
ousy, filled the cup of her nature to the 
brim. 
From “The Treasure of Franchard,” 
a novel by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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ND the Chamberlain spake to the 

young king, and said, “My lord, I 
pray thee set aside these black thoughts 
of thine, and put on this fair robe, and 
set this crown upon thy head. For how 
shall the people know that thou art a 
king, if thou hast not a king’s raiment ?” 
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And the young king looked at h 
“T had thought that there had been meq 


who were kinglike,” he answered, “but? 


it may be as thou sayest. And yet] 
will not wear this robe, nor will I be 


crowned with this crown, but even as ] 


came to the palace so will I go forth 
from it.” 

And the young king plucked a spray 
of wild brier that was climbing over 


the balcony, and bent it, and made a” 


circlet of it, and set it on his own head, 

“This shall be my crown.” 

And thus he passed out of his 
chamber into the Great Hall where the 
nobles were waiting for him. 

From “The Young King,” by Oscar 
Wilde. 

e 2-6 

UDDENLY it began to snow heav- 

ily, with fierce, frozen puffs of wind, 
The snow was small, in frozen grains, 
and hit sharp on her face. It seemed 
to whirl round her as if she herself 
were whirling in a cloud. 
not mind. There was a flame in her, 
her limbs felt flamey and strong, amid 
the whirl. 

And the whirling, snowy air seemed 
full of presence, full of strange, un- 
heard noises. She was used to the sen- 
sation of noises taking place which she 
could not hear. This sensation became 
very strong. She felt something was 
happening in the wild air. 

Voices were calling. In spite of her 
deafness she could hear some one, sev- 
eral voices, calling and whistling, as if 
many people were hallooing through the 
air: 

“He’s come back! Aha! He’s come 
back !” 

There was a wild, whistling, jubilant 
sound of voices in the storm of snow. 
Then obscured lightning winked through 
the snow in the air. 

“Ts that thunder and lightning?” she 
asked of the young policeman. 

From “The Last Laugh,’ by D. H. 
Lawrence. 





But she did. 








The Foretaste 


UZZY lifted his glass and smiled 

vacantly. 

“P-pardon, lady,” he said, “but 
couldn’t leave without exchangin’ com- 
p’ments sheason with lady th’ House. 
’Gainst prince’ples gen’leman do sho.” 

And then he began the ancient salu- 
tation that was a tradition in the House 
when men wore lace ruffles and 
powder. 

“The blessings of another year——” 

Fuzzy’s memory failed him. The 
lady prompted: 

“Be upon this hearth.” 

“The guest——-” stammered Fuzzy. 

Forgotten Christmas ghosts whiter 
than the false beard of the most opulent 
Kriss Kringle were rising in the fumes 
of Grogan’s whisky. What had the 
millionaire’s mansion to do with a long, 
wainsceted Virginia hall, where the 
riders were grouped around a silver 
punch bowl drinking the ancient toast 
of the House? And why should the 
patter of the cab horses’ hoofs on the 
frozen street be in any wise related to 
the sound of the saddled hunters stamp- 
ing under the shelter of the west ver- 
anda? And what had Fuzzy to do with 
any of it? 

“I wonder,” said the lady to herself, 
“who—— But there were so many 
who came. I wonder whether memory 
is a curse or a blessing to them after 
they have fallen so low.” 

From “Compliments of the Season,” 
by O. Henry. 

a a 
Ort o’ the light—out o’ the light!” 
velled Rosenthall in a frenzy. 

He was too late. No sooner had the 
burly pugilist obstructed «his fire than 
Raffles was window at a 
bound; while I, for still and 
saying nothing, was floor. 

I cannot have been many moments 
without my senses. When I recovered 
them, there was a great to-do in the 
garden, but I had the drawing-room to 
myself. I sat up. Rosenthall and Pur- 


through the 
standing 


felled to the 


159 


vis were rushing about outside, cursing 
the Kafirs and nagging at each other. 

“Over that wall, I tell yer!” 

“I tell you it was this one. 
you whistle for the police?” 

“Police be damned! I’ve had enough 
of the blessed police.” 

“Then we'd better get back and make 
sure of the other rotter.” 

“Oh, make sure o’ yer skin. That’s 
what you'd better do. Jala, you black 
hog, if I catch you skulkin’-——” 

I never heard the threat. I was 
creeping from the drawing-room on my 
hands and knees, my own revolver 
swinging by .its steel ring from my 
teeth. 

From “A Costume Piece,’ by E. W. 
Hornung. 


Can’t 


* baad * 


HE man who has never known 
poverty has never known his fel- 
low man,” mused Floromond. “I 
would have sworn for Bonvoisin! He 
has inspired me with an aphorism, how- 
ever—let us give Bonvoisin his due! 
And, to take a rosy view of things, 
turkeys are very indigestible birds ; and, 
since I lack the fuel to cook it, I am 
spared the fatigue of going out to buy 
one for my mahogany to-morrow. 
Really, there is much to be thankful 
for; the only trouble is to know where 
it is to be found. If I knew where 
enough tobacco for a cigarette was to 
be found, I would be thankful for that, 
also. How blue the Mediterranean is, 
sure, and how hotly the sun 
streams! We shall have freckles, she 
and I! Won’t you spare me half of 
your beautiful sunshade, Frisonnette? 
Upon my word, I could grow light- 
headed with a little encouragement! I 
could imagine that the steps I hear on 
the staircase now are hers! For- 
tunately, I have too much self-control 
to let fancy fool me.” 
Nevertheless, as he leaned, listening, 
he was as white as a sheet. 
The steps drew nearer. 


to be 

















“T realize, of course, that it is some 
one for the room on the other side; a 
moment more, and they will go by,” he 
told himself, holding his breath. 

But the steps halted and a timid tap 
came. He stumbled forward. 


“Tt is a child with a bill—the laun- 





Ainslee’s 


dress’ child! 
is the laundress’ child. 
he lied, tearing the door open. 






I know perfectly that 
I do not hope! 


And Frisonnette stood there, asking 


to come in. 


From “Floromond and Frisonnette,” 
by Leonard Merrick. 
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New Model Yankee 
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Yankee Radiolite 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


\wiSo Simple 
It’s Hard 





to Believe 


Yet this fresh, new food works 
surely, naturally. Here is the 
whole secret of its power: 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
ply a remarkable fresh food. 
he millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
ery cake invigorate the whole system. They 
i i ar the skin 


ition. Where cathartics give 


1 digection 
digestion 


banish the poi- 


relief, yeast strengthens the 
les and makes them healthy 
lay by day it releases new 
ener 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 


crackers 


fore meal in fruit juices or 
ilk—or just | 1. For constipation especially, 

Ci 1 hot water (not scalding) be- 
¢ breakfasi edl Buy several cakes 
a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
ace for two or three days. 


weakjfastand ate ime. 


All grocers have 
eischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
poklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
pt. Z-23, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
ashington Street, New York. 


Tuts FAMOUS FooD tones up the entire system—ban 
thes constipation, skin troubles, stomach disorders. 


Start eating Fleiss hmann’'s Yeast today! 


Please mention this 


MmagaZine 


“ABOUT A YEAR AGO my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples. I was a bundle of nerves. One day my Mother told 
me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took two a day for two 
months. Then the miracles started to happen. My pimples 
vanished. I no longer jumned at every little noise. Today, 
thanks to F! ist, I am a new girl.” 


x, New Haven, Conn. 








“TAM AN OFFICER in the Merchant Marine. Day and night, in 
fair weather and in foul, duty confines me to the bridge. Un 
ceasing vigilance calls for sustained alertness of faculties. This 
means keeping clean inside and out. Two years ago I dis- 
covered Fleischmann’s Yeast. To its daily use from that time 
do I ascribe my present condition of physical well-being. I 
have proved it to be an efficacious intestinal cleanser—wonder 
fully invigorating. This food keeps fresh for days in the refriger- 
ator. I restock at all ports of call. I enjoy a clear skin, fine ap 
petite, an orderly stomach and improved eyesight further 
benefits directly traceable to the proper use of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Freverick A. Mack, New York City. 
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et Off the Earth 


And Let a Real Man Do Things 


That's what the big, robust two-tisted fel 
ws of Strength, muscle and health are say 
to the weakling—the _ weak, narrow- ap bee 
sted chap With the shifty eyes, who can- eer 
t concentrate and who just cannot carry on . 
this battle of life, where only the strongest A. 
§ Ca 








oe here, young fellow, just sit down and 
pink this thing over. Are you going through 
hife taking orders and obeying the commands 
the other men? Do you want to be 
stepped over and left on the bottom of the 
with the ringing cry in your ears “Get Off 
the Earth.” 


DEAD OR ALIVE 


Do you awake in the morning with the 
dread of the day’s work ahead of you and 
after managing to perform your duties, you 
go trudging home with drooping shoulders and 
dead tired—good for nothing but the bed, 
OR— 

Do you awaken fully refreshed, tickled to 
wath to be alive? Do you spring out of bed 
thrilling with vitality and anxious and ready 
to meet your responsibilities with that spirit 
that “cannot be beat’? That’s living! 

let me repair that body of yours. J 

mucle builder. I build energy. 

getters. I make live he-men. I 

your brain and put that healthy sparkle in 
your eye. Then you can tell the whole world 
you will come out on top when it's all over. 
Before you realize it, people will begin notic- 
ing you. They won't pass you by again. Op 
prtunities will spring up and you will start 
dimbing the ladder of success. I will make 
yoo a big, broad shouldered, two-fisted fel- 
low who gets there. Everyone will like you. 
Only the fellow who is alert, wide-awake, gets 
the opportunities. Your abundant strength 
and thrilling vitality will stimulate your am- 
bition and fire you on until you are bound to 


succeed 
HEY—WAKE UP 


How do you expect to go through life half 
dead, half alive—a sort of “half-man,” who 
@mnot stand out from the crowd? Come on, 
Straighten those shoulders, broaden that back. 
something to fill out that suit of yours 
GBT SOME MUSCLE. In thirty days or even OOS 
las I guarantee to add one full inch to your EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
ims, yes two more inches to your chest. Not The Muscle Builder 
@ily that but you will begin to live all over 
ifiin. You will breathe deeper, sleep like a 
Tock, enjoy every mouthful of food you eat. 
Tou will feel and act altogether like a new person and that’s only the beginning. That's where you start 
From then on your progress will amaze you. You will wonder why in the world you_have been asleep so 
» And remember, fellows, I absolutely guarantee to do these things for you and guarantee them in 
the fullest sense of the word. You- will feel like shouting to the whole world—“I am a man and I can 
it." What do you say? Do you want to go on dragging yourself about or do you want big robust 
Which is a real he-man’s body and power’ Are you with me fellows? Hot dog! Let's go. 


Author of **Muacle Ruilding,’’ **Science of Wrestling, 
** Secrets of Strength,'’ *‘Here’s Health,'’ ete 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


Tt contains forty-eight full page photographs of myself and some of the 

Bay prize-winning pupils I have trained Some of these came to me EARLE E LIEDERMAN 

© pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them Look them over now . 

i you will marvel at their present physiques This book will prove an Dept. 412, 305 Broadway, New York City 

impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and 
All I ask is ten cents to cover cost of wrapping and mailing 

a t-is yours to keep This will not obligate you at all, but for part whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Mus 

Mersate of your future health and happiness, do not put it off Send to- culat Development.”’ [Please write or print plainly.1 

ight now, before you turn a page 


Dear Sir I inclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on-mv 


Name 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN Use 


Dept. 412 305 Broadway New York City 
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EN years ago Mennen intro- 

duced a startling new improve- 
ment in shaving. The miraculous 
product was called Mennen Shaving 
Cream. It was well named. 

Instead of a stingy, skim-milk 
lather, it gave a thick, rich, creamy 
lather such as men had never seen 
before. 

“After me, the flood.” As many 
“creams” sprang up as there are 
hairs on a he-face. 

But any dairyman will tell you 
that there are creams and creams. 
Mennen Shaving Cream is Grade A, 
triple extra. 

It’s not only the bigness of Men- 
nen lather. It’s the way it softens 
bristles by dermutation. It’s not only 
the wetness of Mennen lather. It’s 
the way it gets moist —fast, with 
any water at any temperature. 


If you’re trying to match thin, puny lather 
against heavy-weight whiskers, switch to a 
diet of rich cream— Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Whacking big tubes cost 50c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men is the Cream’s 
silent (and invisible) partner. It matches 
your skin and doesn’t show. Feels mighty 
fine after bathing or shaving. 25c. 


. 
bane Henry 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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SHAVING CREAM 
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Acomplete Booklet with over 3,000 other big 
fargains in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, 


when 


Send for it. 
20 monthe ta Pay on Eventing 


LW-SWEET INC 


1660 BROADWAY, NEW Y 


Stop Using a Truss 


ART’S PLAPAO- Pas 
ferent from thet 
ee medicine appicalors ors ] f 


adhesive 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely place. 
No straps, | buckles er sorta 
0 


the pubic bone, Thousands 

have guoseastully Sronted 

Bodvced Far-Sinllg themselves at home withou 
of ty hindrance ro work—most 








Soft ag veivet—cesy sotpeGnenpenet Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand nd Prin Process of recovery is 
eotura, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 
Write name ea Coupon and send ag yg FREE 


Plapso Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., 


Uetur > mail will bring Free Trial Plapao...++++++++***""" 
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“Merry Christmas to all 
and to all a good LIGHT! 








PEverEAvY throws considerable 


light on the great annual problem. 
As a gift, the Eveready Flashlight 
has‘no superior. Its cost is small, 
itsservice big. Evereadys are more 
handsome today than ever. They 
have features found only on Ever- 
eady. Give Eveready Flashlights 
to everyone on your list. Save 
wandering and wondering. Im- 
proved models meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. ‘There’s 


Eveready in Christmas clothes! 
mas package for 


A special Christ- 
Eveready Flashlights, holly 
decorated, and providing a place for the name 
of the recipient and the giver Attractive 
Time-saving (No further wrapping needed.) 
Ask jor me Eveready Carters package. 
. 


New! Ring hanger in the end _ of Eveready 

Flashlights ! hinged metal ring for hanging 

«p the flashlight when not in use. Ring enape 

out of u when not hanging up. Only Eveready 
this big convenience-feature. 
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this 
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a type for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 
For Christmas . . . and forever 
Eveready Flashlights. 
Manufacturcd and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL C CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
EVEREADY HOUR EVERY 
TUESDAY AT 9 P.M. 

Eastern Standard Time 

For real radio enjoyment, tune in the ‘‘Ever- 
eady Group.’’ Broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WCAE Pittsburgh 
WJAR Providence WSAI Cincinnati 
WEE! Boston WWJ = Detroit 
WTAG Worcester cco { Minneapolis 
WF! Philadelphia St. Paul 
wer Buffale woc 

KSD st. Louis 


Davenport 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


they last longer 
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Nockabout Jackets 
$7.50 to $10.00 


Nockabout Vests 
$6.00 to $10.00 


WOCKZBOUP 


Teace 


Knit Jackets and Vests 


Remember the name when you buy 
and your gift will cause no regrets, 
Nockabout superior quality is known 
to men who like the better kind of 
knit jackets and vests, See them at 
your dealer’s, examine the excellent 
material and details in finishing— 
you'll see quality all through. 


Write us if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 


MEE LENGE SPD, 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump,-—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments. Send 

for Catalog Today. 





: 
t 





B. Buchstein Co., 
Also fibre arms, and 610 3rd Ave., S. 


braces for all deformities 


EBAKE 
The Insured Watch 


ONLY $1.00! or.tetinct baiter” We lietare wate 
at lowest =~ 4 
loget. 8 pasertpente Sectedns a, 
wing 60 newest, thin-model josigns Sent 
Chain ) FREE S33! WRITE py te fd 


. Get} of Advance Watch 
coiors apd Ssemaing $1.00 





DEBAKER WATCH CO., N-30 South Bend, 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 











or any Eruptions on the face 

body, Barbers Itch and Eczem 

Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin 

CLEAR-TONE has been Tried, Tested and 
Proven its merits in over 100,000 test cases, 


WRITE TODAY for my FREB Baokie 
—"A CLEAR-TONE SKIN” telling hor! 
Fr -to = after being afflicted fr 


E. S. GIVENS 113. Chemical Bld, Kansas City, 








Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when- 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousand 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, Wi 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you prot 
my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Desk 





10 DAYS FREE Mh 


MONEY BACK 


IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





sg 1 
ade of best grade, 
highly pA ne f fard rubber, 
highest class workmanship 


instrument of inement. 





an Inkograph. 


postman $1.50 plus postage 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
ut a mis. skip or blur 

of ink actually improves your hand writing. 

on’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil ands 


Pocket clip attached makes it an 
refi You'll 
never use a fountain pen once you t 
No complicated mec 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
Year’s guarantee certificate 


0 
Its steady uniform flow 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
copies With Original In Ink. 


write with your Ink 


chanism to 





assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 177-85 Centre St., New York 


er and makes 
in ink as rapid 
est lead pencil. 
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Behold this box! 


You press a pedal or turn a switch and it starts your car. You 
click a tiny lever on the dash and your pathway is lighted 
through the night. You insert a plug and your living-room is 
filled with the strains of a stirring symphony from New York, 
a jazz band from Florida, the gay program of a night club in 
Los Angeles. 

Prest-O-Lite marks “The Oldest Service to Motorists.” 
When wagons first went down the road minus horses, Prest- 
O-Lite led the field in equipping those grotesque vehicles with 
“eyes and in giving service that they might continue on their 
clattering way. Today there is a Prest-O-Lite Service Station 
within earshot of any horn—motor-car or radio. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Onfar 
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ASK .. ANY .. RADIO . . ENGINEER DE. 
WOE EARP oS 4 


‘ EY? 
x RLASTING ) 


‘Dollar Per 


A practical gift 
anyone will 
appreciate 


The only low cost Fountain Pen 
of quality. Its 14-Karat GOLD Point 
and Hard IRIDIUM Tip are same 
as used in other pens selling for as 
much as $50! 


Destaned. Manu canst and 
GUARANTEEL 





f 








Of DOLLAR WATCH 
FAME 





Burgess Batteries Ask Your Dealer—If he cannot supply 
uo Baier sein gree Me C QQ? yy | you we will fill order, charges prepaid, on 
radio-equipped mail planes CTE SEN) A | receipt of ONE DOLLAR Oued Model 

‘ | Men's, Women's, Junio 








Dealers—Order a dozen at trade prices guar- 
anteed to meet approval or write for liberal 


An every night adventure of | cae, @, Gemens DOLLAR PEN CO. 
Burgess Radio Batteries |: 


112 Astor Street, Newark, New Jersey 
NE of the reasons why you should gS AV ° 
always buy Burgess Radio Batteries E Wi th * 


is that the batteries used by air-mail pilots Ss y-% FE ET Y p. 
ve 





—battleships—explorers—and the majority 


of recognized radio engineers—are evolved at your 

in the Burgess Laboratories and manufac- oxeall aa 

tured in the Burgess factory. aaa 
These batteries are identical with the ee 

batteries sold by your dealer and thousands DRUG STORE 


of other good dealers everywhere. 


a Us et ee oe eet ee 


Burcess Battery COMPANY 
GenerAL Sates Orrice: Cxicaco “There is one 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg near you”’ 
me en TOP coughing! You can—qui 
RAMS AT m | HUH aces with CHERRY BARK COUGH SYB 
Ht aatTeny And how grateful you will feel for 
Hi % soothing, sure relief! Fine for colds 
ag yu 4 CHERRY BARK COUGH SYRUP t 
so good, you hardly think it is medic 
No opiates. Pure and safe for grown 


B and children. Try it. Sold only at Rex 
BIOACLOs ‘Drug Stores. 


Cs Pe COS NOE OR OMICS Tue Unittrep Druc ComPANY 
| BOSTON 
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But why? 


7 had known Jarvis for 
a long time. When they 
announced their engagement it 
was no. surprise to their 
friends. 

They had expected it. 

Then, as the plans for their 
marriage were well along, he 
came to her one day and told 
her the engagement would 
have to be broken. 

It came to her like a 
thunder-bolt out of a clear 
sky. 

“But why?” she asked. 

He turned his head. It 
was something he could not 
bring himself to discuss. 


: & @ 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when yoa have halitosis (un 
pleasant breath). That's the 
insidious thing about it. And 
even your closest friends won't 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder’ that 
requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately 
halitosis is only a local condi- 
tion that yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. It is an in- 
teresting thing that this well- 
kniown antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these un- 
usual. properties as a _ breath 
deodorant. It puts you on the 
safe and polite side. 

Listerine halts food fermen- 
tation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some 
other odor but by really remov- 
ing the old one. The Listerine 
odor itself quickly disappears. 

This safe and . long-trusted 
antiseptic has dozens of differ- 
ent uses; note the little circu- 
lar that. comes with every bot- 
tle. Your druggist sells Lister- 
ine in the original brown pack 
age only—never in bulk. There 
are four sizes: 14 ounce, 7 
ounce, 3 ounce and 1% ounce. 
Buy the large size for economy. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 





A CHALLENGE 
We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE-3 CENTS 
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Candy—The Universal Giff 
appropriate and appreciated a 
Bunte Broruers, 


Pana ‘Stuft’’? Confections are as essential to the success of 
the holidays as the Christmas Tree itself. QLA gift for all the family. 
Q.These thin. . . crispy . . . sugar shells ‘‘stuft’’ with pure... 
luscious fruit-jams ... nuts and marmalades . . . are the ideal candy 
for the holidays and every social occasion. GQ The packages best 
suited to .Christmas are the 2, 3, 5 pound air-tight tins, 
or the 1 pound air-tight glass jar. QGet the original and 
genuine Diana ‘‘Stuft’’ Confections wherever good candy is sold. 
BUNTE BROTHERS : Est. 1876 + World-Famous Candies + Cu1caco 


DIANA “STUF 


Confections 


WORLD FAMOUS CANDIES 
12ZOO “Kinds From Which to Choose 


> e 4 . 1 . 
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Knet desizn 
ring of 18Kt. 


* ying 


gold set with a first white gold set 


two Frenell sapphires 
Special _ price. 2.50 


fine per 
iy “liamond is 
set In this ladies’ hand 
pierced mounting of mounting w resemble two 
18Kt. white gold. Spe- carat solitaire; sapphires 
cial pric ..$01.75 on sides. Speci 


pler 
188 ; larg 
fiery fit; auality blue- 
white hy ator 

: - $65 


art istioam E 

pierced OW ne of 

18Kt. white gold is set 
white diamond and two a fine quality blue- 
French blue sap white diamond. Spe- 
Special price. cial price . $50. 


quality blue- 
white diamond ; 
mee en- 

4K. 


White gold pin. sd ca: 
Special price, y years. Hand le 
$27.50 silver dial. Special price... .$16.50 


quality blue-white dia- 
mond. Special price, 
$22.00 


genuine perfect cut 
blue-white diamond, 
Special price. . .$37.50 


of 
I8Kt. White gold; hand 
engraved with five per- 
fectly cut, blue-white o o 
diamonds. Special price. matched amon. on 
$30. 


dt: ids 
00 sides. Special price, 
; $100.06 
= 


CG 1 i—Tl.ac watch 

solid 14Kt. Wi 17 ruby and 

sapphire jewele mo ert. e time ee 

Special price +$20.00 
' == 


earat cup; 
engrav 
18Kt. white 
cial price 


$2 Brings Your Choice 
NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
Simply send $2.00 and your choice 
goes to you charges paid. You have 
ten days in which to decide. Money 
back instantly if you are not satis- 
fied as to the quality and value. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial 
Send only $2.00 and your choice 
goes to you in handsome gift box 
all charges paid. Guarantee Bond 
attesting to quality and value ac- 
companies each shipment. 
A Full Year to Pay 
Simply send $2.00 and receive your se- 
lection, all charges paid. After trial pay 
balance in 12 monthly payments. 10% 
discount for cash. 
Free Royal Xmas Catalog 
The most complete Catalog ever 
published of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cameras, Ivory Toilet Sets, 
ete,, sent FREE. Prices from 
$5.00 to $ 1000—quality the 
highest. Ten days’ trial and 
a full year to pay on every- 
thing you order from our 
$2,000,000 stock. Send 
for your copy today, 
Dept.1 


ROYAL DiamonDewartcu co. 


WAN Broadway 


New York 
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Special Christmas Bargains! 


Special values for buyers of Christmas gifts—lowest prices on 
Diamond Rings,Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Easy cgouit 
terms—pay one-tenth down, balance in 9 months. Goods de 
livered on first payment. Order today! 


Beli west style rings. 
Liew “blue white 
set in 18-K 
mountings 


Wrist Wateh—1 bite gold, band FREE! Big Catalog 
a “Kb wing’ ends. berggine 


2,000 in 
1 dets.Jewel ~ BA Lh --+ 
Scr dia, Het evade “and 4 Joality Je ieation Write today! 


Stor: Est'd The Old Reliable Oria- 
Leading Sieies LOFTIS BROS. & co. 1858 inal Cred it Je wolere 
Dept G222 108 N. State Street Chicago, Mm. 











and we will send you this 
immediately. Stylish basket 


d li bri a < aa 
azzlin: 1 

ph — 
friends with ‘this “beautiful ine 


WE TRUST YOU 


No References Needed 
Shipment Made Same Day 


Make first perment of only $1.00 to postman when 
etivered. = oF a $1.00 a week until special low price 
of $4.00 i To duplicate this ee ta in ° diamond 
and Soeleeee would cost Sen address 
and finger size (paper strip which fits e end to end 
around finger) and state if ladies or gents is desired 
—you'll get your Luxite|Ring by return mail, 


Your Money Back If Not Delighted. 


GARFIELD IMPORTING CO. 
Chicago, i, 


3849 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 889-T, 











) Listen in on H. T. every Tues 
night from 7 to wyi30. every Friday am 
a 10 ans from 10 to 10:30, Central Standard 
time. Loftis Bros. & Co.'s hour of music. 








a Panrec’ ay I NOSE 
Trados Mode! "ie. 25 corrects now all! ill- 
shaped noses quickly, painlessly, permanently 
and comfortably at home. It is the only ad- 
justable, noseshaper appliance and is a safe 
and guarante »ed patent device that will ae tually 
give you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 
satisfied users, For years recommended by physicians. 
16 years of experience ut manufacturing Nose SI epee 
is at your service jet 25 Junior for c' 

e for testimonials Yr: free booklet, which tells 

ou how * ovtain a perfect looking nose 
M Th TILE tTY, Pioneer Nesesheping Specialiet 
‘bamton 








In Three Minutes 


Chronie catarrh, no matter how bad, 
bronchial asthma now yield instantly to the amaz- 
ing discovery of a French scientist. This drugless 
method called Lavex kills the germ in three minutes, 
yet is positively harmless to the most delicate tis 
sues. Your head and lungs are cleared like magic 
Sufferers are relieved in a single night. 


and cases of 


To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a million 
sufferers in one month, I offer to send a treatment 
free and postpaid, to any one who will write for it. 
No obligation. No cost. If it cures you, you can 
repay the favor by telling your friends—if not, the 
loss is mine. No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this generous 
free treatment and prove that you can be rid of 
eatarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 5471 Lavex Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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STORIES 


The New Magazine 
with the Thrill 


25c per copy 


ASK YOUR NEWS DEAL! 


Out 
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In the Heart of a 
Great City! 


Out of a strange friendship formed be- 
tween two convicts in a prison cell there 
erew the idea of a cold-blooded and des- 
perate undertaking. The two went about 
the business of kidnaping as methodically 
as though they were organizing a legit- 
jmate enterprise. 


The story of their deeds and final cap- 
ture is as thrilling as any piece of recent 
fiction. Stop at your dealer’s and ask for 


‘The Kidnaping 
Syndicate” 


By 
Christopher B. Booth 


“CH” books 
sold at the popular price of Seventy-five 
Cents. The story has never before been 
published in book form. 
print but the first 
handsome cloth covers of a smashing de- 
tective 


This is one of the famous 


It is not a re- 
appearance between 
story. 


Look for the “CH” 
you buy 


brand on the books 
it’s the mark of good reading. 


Each 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 





ieee | 
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WATCHES CJUEWELRY 
12 MONTHS TO PAY 


$1 Down: $4 A Month 


‘The sparkle brilliant, blue white, gen- 
uine Smond vet in this handsomely en- 


jue yet 4h are set in the 
ks —o ~ style and 





$1 Down: $5 A Month 


Great big cluster of seven sparkling, 
brilliant blue white, specially selected 
diamonds set in solid platinum in 
this handsomely engraved 18 kt. solid jf 
white gold ring Two triangular, dark GU 
blue sapphires give the proper touch 
of style. It looks like a 2 carat solitaire 
worth $1,000.00. 


Every purchaser who answers this 
advertisement will receive a valuable 
premium. The premium list will be 
sent as soon as we receive coupon. 


$1 DEPOSIT 
$22 $1.75 A MONTH 
ELGIN OR WALTHAM 


hs Man’s full 12 size, open faced model, fan- 

SX cily engraved watch with your choice of 

Mak cither of the world-famous ps or 

altham movements, They are cased 

in this handsome gold filled case 

4 which will wear like solid gold. The 

Waltham and Elgin movements are 

positively guaranteed both by the fac- 

Y cory and ourselves. They are accurate 

time keepers. 3 
m absolutely free, a handsome go 

= Phair and knife to mateh. They come in a 

fine gift case, and make an unexcelled present. 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., Inc. 


1540 Broadway Dept. P-2047 New York 


TEAR OUT & MAIL 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., Inc. 
1540 Broadway, Dept. P-2047, New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: I have selected No 
Please send it to me by parcel post C. O. D. and I will § 


pay the small deposit to the mailman when he hands me 
the vagy ! 








I enclose a deposit. Please mail the Il 


a icle to st ‘direct ‘to ‘my home. 
Ces send the ring or watch, but mail a copy of your | 


free catalog to me, which shows thousands of dia- 
mond, watch and jewelry bargains for me to select from 1 


Name ... 


Local 
Address 


1 City and 
' State 
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$ SAVE with @ 


LOOK! rox ons 
YOU ctonce any, 
BEAUTIFUL GIET/ 


SURPRISE and delight your leved 
cne with a really beautiful gift! 

A do:tar’s all you need at Bales! 
Send a dollar—mention gift de- 
sired. That’sall! Prompt ship- 


**There is one 
near ‘you’”’ 





ET biting winds blow! Don’t 

about chapped hands or face, Justr 
your skin with PURETEST GLYCERINA 
ROSE WATER and keep it deligh 
soft and smooth, Pure, clear, deli 
rose-scented, PURETEST GLYCERIN 
ROSE WATER is also a balmy, luxut 
lotion to use after shaving. Sold onh 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


“ THe Unrrep DruG Company 
sae "ag ‘ ‘namthly os BOSTON 


Here’s the Caree 


#% tor YOU 


a t into Motion Picture Camera Work, 
aed ag case le? : Portrait and Commercial Photography 
» gol 1 t ae »y while lez " 
specially rut blue sapp ree Blue sapphire winding stem—=_ Learn at hom Big money while learning 
silk grosgrain ribbon. Wonderfully acturate 15- ions guar-. + 
anteed movement, $42.50... $i down; $4.15 ‘menthly Earn up to 250 a week 
: f > > Hundreds of positions BY $756 to $250 a week, Or 
open your own studio, asy, fascinating work. 


CAMERA FREE 


to students Your ¢ shole of real Motion Picture 
Camera using p nal film or 6x7 View 
- Camera, ana tigmat len a. 
. y x } ‘or big Free Book on Professional 
pierced and en-" ¢ , er ry we Write { Photography Explains emasing 
graved ring of ; ; : 4 opportunities 
18Kt. white gold, gol , = atat NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF pmoteenarey, Dept. 92 
fine quality Dlue- fine accurately cut Twa 143 W. 36th St., New York, N 
white diamond. genuine diamonis, oe ; se Note: | If you prefer to come to our i 8 fe oF Instructs 

- $37.50 Sit oener se:. 3$4.85.> New York, or 680 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Te 

$55. $1 down; monthly < 7 


monthly $5. oo monthly 





gold. tadies’» scll-~ “gold. Two ecu 3 
taire,.. White gold’ itis bidseapphires! dari nds 
Drone. Specially large; fine quality engra¥ edigrings nes 
selected fine qual- ~ diamond incenter.  y iniant FEeduing 
diamonds a 
th pron 














FREE CATALOG—If the gift 
have in mind isn't in this 
“ad,” send AT ONCE for com- 
plete catalog illustrating in natu- 
ral colors mest complete assortment 
Diamends, Rings, 
Silverware, 








Christmas 
$F} compiete Gift! 


O. FE BAI E "’ O. Watch shaped, watch size—yet a real CAMERA, Aakiat 


sharp, bright pictures. Uses roll film—20 expo sures for 
ESTABLISHED 16868 Camera, finder and film in gift case $5. Guarented 


1 , ood dealers ) ly 38 
21-55 Maiden Lane- New York years. ‘At all good dealers. If your dealer can't supp 


write us direct 





EXPO CAMERA Copronamen t 
M. C. Gennert, Pres. East i3th St., NW. ¥. 
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The most skillful blend 
in cigarette history 
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The biggest Christmas surp 
—the Gulbransen 


The only piano played equally well by Roll or by Hand 


By Untrained Persons or Musicians— 
Over 125,000 Now in American Homes 


OUSE the whole house on Christmas morn with 
joyous music— music that you play yourself— 
that you play by roll on the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano, so correctly, so expressively, so humanly it de- 
fiesthe earsof expertstotell it from hand played music. 

It’s the biggest surprise you can give your family for 
Christmas—it’s a gift they can all share alike— and it 
holds the home together. 

Yes, family life centers around this astonishing crea- 
tion. And the bright lights of the outside world lose 
their lure for the young folks whose homes have this 
social gaiety that attracts their friends there. 

Moreover, the money spent for outside amusements 
would soon pay for the Gulbransen Registering Piano. 
For our dealers will deliver any model— Grand or 
Upright — on suitable terms, with proper allowance 
for your old piano, if you have one. 

No one who has ever heard 
this instrument will ever con- 
fuse it with a player-piano. For 
you play not mechanical music 


(SULBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano you could give your 


but human music. It is Personal Touch thatim 
hand-played music human—the absence of P 
Touch is what makes piano-players mechanical) 
By supplying Personal Touch to roll playeda 
A. G. Gulbransen achieved what other piano} 
have sought to do for years. 
Now this Gulbransen Registerin 


music as | 
known, has the Time, the Touch and the Tone 
that you yourself impart to it—and without te 


the keys. ‘ 
This Book Free— 
“Your Unsuspected Talent® 


Right now — before Christmas—send y 
dress for this fascinating book, “Your Unsusp 
Talent —Its Discovery and Enjoyment,” an 
all about the Gulbransen and where to try 
obligation whatever, ! 
coupon at once if you want 
learn about the finest surpri 


2 





National Price — Suitable Terms 


Gpbernsen pense are sold at the same cash price, 

freight prepaid, throughout the United States. For 
your protection, we stamp this price on the back, 
where vou can read it. And Gulbransen dealers are 
»repared to deliver any model, Grand or Upright, 
a a small cash payment—balance to suit the pure 
chaser. A reasonable allowance will be made for 
your present piano, if you own one, 

Four Upright Models—Community, $450; Suburban, 
$530; Country Seat, $615; White House, $700; Straight 
Grand, $785; Registering Grand, $1275. 

© 1923, G. Co. 





SEND THIS COUPON 
to Gulbransen Company, 3204 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
for Color-Illustrated Book De Luxe 
“Your Unsuspected Talent—Its 
Discovery and Enjoyment”’ 
ia Check here if you own a piano and we will 
send you form enabling us to estimate value. 


_ 
Address 





ulbransen 


bk 











The Nat’! Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be tuned twice a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care 
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A Christmas Kodak 
for the Christmas Story 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 





The Treasure Chest 


Here is a package that will add to Christmas 
joy—: asure chest containing a Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen, than which no Christmas 
gift could be more acceptable. 


When you see the Treasure Chest display and 
Santa Claus window card shown below you will 
know you have arrived where Waterman's season- 
able packets may be -. 


An ideal Christmas gift—A pen that will suit anyone and that 
everyone will like. 
Model shown may be had with black, cardinal and mottled 
holders. Different holders for different sized hands; different 
pen points for different characters of writing. 
Waterman's pens vary in price according to size and decoration 
The more popular models cost from $4.00 to $7.50. 
Waterman's ga are sold by 50,000 reliable merchants and 

W \ nm 
are guaranteed without time limit. EXACT SIZE 


SER SeutérmansCompranvy $ 400: 


1 Broadway, New York 


: 1 MODE 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal — 





